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2 Mr. Baillie Obohman's Wcyrh on ^rol. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' It is seldom that we have read a better book on the Tyrol than 
this of Mr. Gbohmait's. .... A more real and better book we hare not met with 
for some time.' Literaby World. 

* We can recommend the book as singularly readable from the first 
chapter to the last, although the aathor might have shewn more consideration for 
his readers* nerves had he toned down some of the most thrilling details in his series 
of hairbreadth escapes.' Satubdat Review. 

* Mr.' G-BOHMAK does not trouble us with much guide-book lore. His 
favourite routes are among unfrequented valleys, where the toorist who is not 
diq;K)sed to take up his night-quarters in a hay-loft had better not ventoze, and 
where the sloping pastores hare soaroely footing for a goat ; his favourite studies 
the life of Alpine herdsmen and herdmaiden, of woodcutters and " wfld-heuer" ; 
the dance and fray at the village inn— for the Tyrolese is equally ready for either, 
and, vre are grieved to hear, is ezceptlonally expert in " gonging" an antagonist ; 
or the more dangerous exploits of the poacher and the smuggler in their constant 
wars with their inveterate enemies the forest guards of the Bavarian frcmtier. . . . 
The lover of stories of wild mountain life will find Mr. Qbohuah's a most delightful 
volume.' GRAPmc. 

* Fortunately, Mr. Gbohman knows how to tell a story. He does 
not overload his pages with descriptions of the glory and beauty of the mountains, 
though a touch here and there enables the reader to perceive how deeply he feels 
them. Next to accounts of the climbing of peaks and snow-slopes, the most 
iminteresting kind of literature to ordinary mortals is the literature of sportsmen. 
Mr. Gbohman has plenty to tell us about sport ; but he always contrives to Interest 
us, because he always contrives to keep the human actor in the for^^und, though 
he does not forget to add something, too, about the habits of the chamois and the 
blackcock. ... No intelligent person should visit the country without first 
reading his book, and those who have no intention of travelling so far will find 
quite enough to amuse and interest them between its covers.' Academy. 

* Mr. Gbohman states that he has lived many years in the Tyrol, 
and the reader will very soon discover that he has turned the knowledge thus acquired 
to admirable account. In forcible language, and in a lively and picturesque style, 
the writer brings before us the land of his adoption, describes the habits of the people, 
carries us with him to mountain solitudes in search of the chamois ; to the mountain 
slopes where, in the loneliness of pine forests, the woodcutter pursues his dangerous 
calUng ; to the log-hats, 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea, where, in even greater 
loneliness, the Alp-girl spends the summer months guarding her cattle, attending to 

her dairy, too busy and too healthy to be sad Turn where he may in this 

well- written volume, the reader ia sure to find entertainment. The author relates 
in brief compass and without waste of words the experience he has acquired after 
many years of active life in the Tyrol, and, extraordinary as some of his adventures 
are there is nething in his mode of tcUing them to make us question the veracity of 
thfi*writer.' . ^^^ ^^^^ Gazette. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACB 



OcTSiDB the limits of our own island shores there is 
no tract of cotmtry bo iamiliar to Englishmen as the 
Alps. Year by year we have invaded them in ever- 
increasing multitudes. We have scaled their loftiest 
peaks. We have threaded the icy mazes of their 
glaciers. We know the glory of an Alpine smiset, 
and the terrors of an Alpine storm. Nor are we 
wholly ignorant of some of the outward aspects of 
human life among the hardy mountaineers who in- 
habit them. 

The chamois-hunters act as our guides, and their 
faithful and courageous service often wins for them 
the friendship of their employers. Some of us have 
visited the Senn-hiitte and watched the industry by 
which the produce of the high Alpine pastures is 
converted into cheese and butter for the winter's 
consumption. But ^miliar though we may be with 
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the externals of life among the Alps, we know next 
to nothing of the inner life of the Alpine races. 
Little enough in the case of the Swiss — still less in 
that of the dwellers in Tyrol. And yet we may be 
sure that here, among nature's wildest scenes, human 
life is not without its passions and its tragedies. 
Bather, among a people till lately so isolated, and 
so inured to danger and hardship, should we expect 
to find much force of character — much that is ori- 
ginal and striking. 

To the authoress of ' Elsa and her Vulture,' Frau 
von Hillem, we are indebted for a powerful picture 
of this inner life of a Tyrolean village ; and although 
it may bring to our notice superstitions which seem 
startling, or scenes of violence distressing to our 
higher culture, yet, so genuine is the simplicity of 
the narrative, so true is the interest of human passion, 
so touching the pathos, so wholesome the moral of 
the tale, that I venture to anticipate for it a favour- 
able reception from English readers, now that it is 
offered to them in an English form. 

Judging frpm the account of his personal adven- 
tures in Tyrol lately published by Mr. Crrohman, 
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which Gonfirms in a most striking way every detail 
of this story, the Tyrolese are, of all the Alpine 
races, the roughest and the most impetuous. Elsa is 
no common heroine. With the strength and courage 
of a man she combines a true woman's tenderness 
towards the weak and suffering. Every form of 
oppression, wrong, or meanness rouses her to fury. 
In her fiery nature the powers of good and evil 
wrestle for mastery on a grand scale, and through 
much sin and suffering the good ultimately prevails. 
If her steadfast purpose does in the end meet with 
its reward, it is not till her wayward, passionate 
self-will has been chastened and * carved ' out of her 
by the * knife of God.' If her fierce love of liberty 
and noble self-assertion are marred by violence and 
hasty passion, till she sinks deep into the gulf of 
sin, there is nothing lacking in her penitence — no 
half-heartedness in the self-sacrifice and self-abase- 
ment with which she expiates her crime. 

The exquisite tenderness of a noble nature shines 
out unobscured in the pathetic scene in which, after 
years of misery, happiness comes at last to the long- 
tried girl. 
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In the cur6 of Heiligkreuz the reader will, I 
think, recognise a character which, wherever it 
makes its appearance, commands the love and 
reverence of men of every creed — the true physician 
of the soul, who, while he sternly corrects the sin, 
yet loves the erring sinner — the strong wise coun- 
sellor, who prevails over evil by the irresistible force 
of sympathy and holiness. 

It only remains to add that the original title, 
* Vulture Wally,' has been slightly modified. The 
name 'Wally' sounds too uncouth to English 
ears, and I have therefore preferred to substitute 
for it the softer equivalents * Elsa' and *Elly.' 

G. W. 

YoBx: March 1876. 
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Deep below in the Oetz Valley a stranger was pass- 
ing along. Far above, at a giddy eagle's height, on 
the summit of a dizzy precipice, the form of a young 
girl was visible, looking no larger than an Alpine 
rose from beneath, but yet standing out sharp and 
clear cut against the light blue sky and the glittering 
icy peaks of the Femer Mountain. Though gusts 
of high wind swept roimd her, fiercely tearing and 
tugging at her, she stood there strong and unmoved, 
looking down without dizziness into the depths be- 
neath, where the river Ache rushed foaming through 
the ravine, and a slanting ray of simshine painted in 
the misty spray glittering prisms on the face of the 
rock. To her, also, the stranger and his guide 
appeared very tiny as they crossed the high, narrow 
bridge that spans the Ache, and which from above 
looks no bigger t/han a corn-stalk. She could not 
hear what the two said, for no sounds but the 

« 
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thundering rush of water ascended from these depths. 
She did not perceive that the guide, a spruce chamois 
hunter, raised his arm threateningly, and, pointing 
to her, said to the stranger, * It must be Vulture 
EUy up there, for no other girl would venture to 
stand on that narrow projection so close to the preci- 
pice; look! one would think the wind must blow 
her away, but she always does the reverse of what all 
other reasonable Christians would do.' 

They now entered a gloomy, cold, damp pine 
wood. The guide stopped once more, looking up- 
wards with a falcon eye to the spot where the girl 
was still standing, and where the cottages of the little 
hamlet were pleasantly dotted over the mountain 
plateau, lying in the full splendour of the midday 
Sim, which as yet scarcely vouchsafed a further 
glance into the narrow, death-like gloom of the ravine 
below. ' Don't look so saucily down at us ; there 
is a way up there, after all,' muttered the guide, be- 
fore disappearing with the. stranger. As if in scorn 
of the taunt, the girl gave a loud jodel, so shrill 
that it was jreverberated from rock to rock. A winged 
echo bore the notes into the profound silence of the 
pine wood, and they died away mysteriously like a 
defiant challenge from the chamois hunters' enemies, 
the ' Seligen Fraulein ' of the Oetz Valley. 

'Oh! Screech as much as you like,' said he, 
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angrily, ' I will drive it out of you ;' and, leaning far 
baek and holding his neck with both hands, he shouted 
out in clear, sharp tones up the rocky precipice a 
jeering song. 

' I wonder if she could hear nie ? ' 

' Why do you call the girl up there Vulture EUy ? ' 
said the stranger in the gloomy, damp, rustling 
wood beneath. 

' Because when a child she carried off a vulture* 
from its nest, and had a fight with the old vulture,' 
said the Tyrolese. 'She is the handsomest and 
strongest girl in all Tyrol, and immensely rich ; and 
the lads let her drive them all away, which is quite a 
disgrace : not one of them has the spirit to prove 
himself her master ! She is as coy as a wild cat, and 
so strong that the lads say no one has a chance with 
her. If one of them comes too near her, she knocks 
him down. If I were up tliere, I would either master 
her or tear the chamois beard and feather out of my 
hat.' 

* Why have you not already tried your luck with 
her, as she is both rich and pretty ? ' 

* Well, do you see, I don't care for girls of that 
sort, who are more like boys, though she can't help 
it. Her old father — his name is Stromminger — is 

* The Lammergeier — the noblest bird of prey in Europe — is 
properly classified among the family of vultures. 

B 2 
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an ill-conditioned, odious man. Long ago, he was 
the best wrestler and best shot in the country, 
and this is still remembered. He treats the girl 
shamefully, and has brought her up like a boy: 
she has had no mother to look after her, for she died 
in giving birth to her child, so that is why the girl 
is become so wild and headstrong.' This was what 
the Tyrolese, Joseph Hagenbach, told the stranger, 
and what he said was true. The girlish form that 
leant over the precipice was Elsa Stromminger, child 
of the despotic ' Hochst Bauer ' (head peasant), and 
called Vulture EUy, and he had said justly that she 
deserved this name. Her spirit and her strength 
seemed almost indomitable, as if she had eagle's 
wings ; her disposition obstinate, and inaccessible as 
the sharp rocky peaks on which vultures build their 
nests and the clouds of heaven are rent asunder. 

Wherever danger was to be incurred there was 
Elsa to be found, putting the youths to shame. 
Even as a child, she was as wild and impetuous as 
her father's young cattle, whom she tamed. When 
she was scarcely fourteen years of age, a peasant dis- 
covered a vulture's nest, with a young one, on the 
face of a rugged rock, whence no one in the village 
dared to take it. Then Stromminger declared, in 
mockery of the young men in the village, that he 
would make his daughter carry it off; and, true 
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enough, Elsa was ready for the exploit, to the horror 
of the women, and to the rage of the lads. ^ Hochst 
Bauer, this is tempting Providence,' said the men. 
But Stromminger would liave his way, for all the 
world must learn that the race of Stromminger, his 
children, and grand-children could nowhere find their 
equal. 

' You shall see that a Stromminger girl is worth 
more than ten of you lads,' said he, laughing, to the 
peasants who thronged together to see this incredible 
feat. Many grieved over the lithe, liandsome young 
creature, who would probably fall a victim to her 
father's foolish boasting. But yet they all wished 
to see the sight. As the rocky wall on which the 
nest hung was almost perpendicular, and no human 
being could get a footing on it, a rope was bound 
round Elsa's body. Four men, her father in front, 
held it indeed, but it was a sight of horror to the by- 
standers to look at the courageous child, only armed 
with a knife, stepping forwards to the brink of the 
plateau, and with one spring letting herself down 
into the depths. 

What if the knots of the rope gave way, or the 
vulture lacerated her flesh, or some unobserved pro- 
jection dashed in her brains as they were drawing 
her up? It was a wicked proceeding of Strom- 
rainger's, thus to endanger the life of his own child. 
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Meanwhile Elsa sailed dauntlessly through the air, 
till she reached the middle of the precipice, when 
she greeted the young bird with a shout of joy, who 
chirped and ruffled its downy feathers, and attacked 
her with its unformed bill. Without a moment's 
delay she seized with her left hand the young bird, 
who now uttered shrill cries, and put him under her 
arm. Then came a rushing through the air, and at 
the same moment thick darkness came over her, while 
a storm as of hail bruised and beat against her head. 
Her one thought was ' My eyes, I must save my eyes,' 
and pressing her face closely against the face of the 
rock, she fought blindly with the knife in her right 
hand against the infuriated creature, who attacked 
her with his sharp beak and with his claws and 
wings. The men were now drawing her up rapidly. 
The battle in the air, however, continued yet a while 
during her ascent — suddenly the vulture bent its 
head, and shot down into the depths ; Elsa's knife 
must have wounded it. The girl came up, her face 
bleeding and cut by the sharp rock, but with the 
young bird still under her arm, which on no account 
whatever would she have dropped. 

* But,' cried the people, ' why did you not let the 
young bird go, then you would have got rid of the 
vulture ? ' 

* Oh,' said she, with simplicity, ' the poor young 
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thing cannot yet fly, and if I had loosed it, it must 
have tumbled into the ravine and been killed.' 

This was the first and only time in her whole 
life that her father gave her a kiss ; not because 
he was touched by Elsa's compassion for the help- 
less creature, but because she had accomplished a 
heroic feat that did honour to the hardv race of 
the Strommingers. 

Such was the girl, now standing on the summit 
of a rock, scarcely a foot wide, and gazing dreamily 
down into the abyss, over which she was hovering : 
for, with all her impetuosity, many strange thoughts 
sometimes arose in her mind, so that she became 
silent, and gazed sorrowfully into the far distance, as 
if seeing something she longed for, and yet could 
not reach. It was an image that always remained 
the same, whether in the grey dawn of morning, or 
in the golden glow of noon, in the evening red, or in 
the pale moonlight, and for a year past it went with 
her everywhere, down into the valley, or up among 
the mountains, where in solitude her large shy eyes, 
like those of a chamois, strayed far away to the 
glittering white glacier sea, or down into the shady 
ravine where the Ache thundered along — she was 
always seeking him whose image was in her heart ; 
and when from time to time a wanderer in the 
valley . below, seen like a mere speck, went on 
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his way, she thought it might be he, and a 
strange joy came over her at the idea that she had 
seen him, though she could recognise nothing 
but a human form as tiny as one of the moving 
figures in a puppet-show ; and now when the two 
men passed on, the stranger wondering, and the 
guide jeering at her, once more she thought it might 
be he. Her breast felt so light, that, like a lark 
freed from its cage, she gave utterance to her joy in 
a loud ringing jodel. The chamois hunter beneath 
in the great wood heard its vanishing echo, and 
the faint sounds of his reply also reached her ears, 
while she listened with a greedy ear to the dying notes 
— it might be his voice I and the roseate hue of a 
warm passionate feeling overspread her wild disdain- 
ful features. She had nut heard that the song was a 
mocking one ; liad she done so, no doubt she would 
liave clenched her powerful hand and tried the 
strength of her arm, and gloomy shadows would have 
darkened lier face till it became as pallid as the 
glaciers after sunset. Then she seated herself on the 
stone on which she had been standing, rocking her 
feet backwards and forwards, so that they hung down 
over the precipice, and leaning her graceful >head 
on her hands, she nassed in review before her soul 
all the strange sensations she had felt when she saw 
Josppli for tlio first time. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BEAR-JOSEPH. 

It was at Pentecost, just a year ago, that her father 
liad taken her to be confirmed at Solden. The 
bishop came there every two years, as a carriage- 
road went as far as Solden. She felt a little ashamed, 
because she was sixteen years old and so tall. Her 
father would not allow her to be confirmed sooner, 
as he said wooing and lovemaking would quickly 
begin, and there was plenty of time yet for all that ; 
so she was very uneasy, lest the others should laugh 
at her. But no one took any notice of her. The 
whole village was in a state of great excitement 
when they arrived, for the news had just come that 
Joseph Hagenbach of Solden had killed the bear 
that had been seen up at Vintschgau, and whom the 
peasants in all the villages round had pursued in vain ; 
but Joseph had set out and gone up the mountain 
and got him next day. Tlie Schnalser foot-post had 
brought the tidings early, and Joseph was soon to 
follow. The Soldener peasants who were waiting in 
front of the churcli door were very proud that it was 
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a Soldener who had accomplished this daring deed, 
and spoke of nothing but Joseph, who was incon- 
testably the strongest and smartest lad on the whole 
mountain side, and unequalled as a marksman. The 
girls listened with admiration to the heroic exploits 
related of Joseph — that no hill was too steep, no 
distance too far, no chasm too broad, no danger 
too great for him ; and when a pale, sickly-looking 
woman came across the grass, all rushed to her to 
wish her joy that her son had gained such dis- 
tinction. 

^ He is a rare lad, Joseph,' said the men, good- 
naturedly. ^ Odd, is it not, that such a grand fellow 
should be your son, when one looks at you.' 

The woman smiled pleasantly. 

^ Yes, he is a fine tall lad, and a good son ; better 
cannot be ; but you may well believe that I am 
never free from anxiety about this foolhardy boy. 
There is no day that I do not think they may bring 
him home to me with shattered limbs ! That is a 
trial.' 

The group of clergy appeared at this moment in 
the square, and this put an end to the conversation. 
The people thronged into the little chxurch along 
with the confirmation candidates in their white 
frocks and gay wreaths, and the holy service 
began. 
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But Elsa the whole time could think of nothing 
but Joseph the bear-slayer, and of all the wonderful 
things he had done, and how glorious it was to be 
so strong and so courageous, and to be in such good 
repute with all the people, so that no one had a 
word to say against him. If he would only come 
while she was in Solden, that she too might see 
him I She was buraing with impatience. 

At length the sacred service was over, and the 
children received the blessing. All of a sudden loud 
shouts and wild hurrahs resounded in the square in 
front of the church. * He has got him, he has 
the bear!' Scarcely could the priest finish his 
benediction, so rapidly were all rushing out, en- 
circling with joyful cries a young chamois hunter, 
who, escorted by a crowd of goodly peasants from 
the Schnalser Thai and the Vintschgau, was ad- 
vancing along the turf. But though the Schnalser 
and Vintschgau youths were tall, not one of them 
came up to him in size — he towered above them all, 
and was so bright and smart ; he seemed almost to 
shine from a distance. He looked like St. George 
in the church. He carried a bearskin on his shoulder, 
while its grim paws dangled down on his broad 
<!hest. He went along as proudly as an emperor, and 
only took one step for two of his companions, and 
yet he was always in advance of them. They made 
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as great a piece of work with him as if lie really had 
been an emperor who had disguised himself as a 
chamois hunter. One carried his gun, another 
his jacket, and all were excited, and shouted and 
jodelled. He alone was calm and collected. He 
went modestly up to the priests, who advanced 
to meet him from the church, and pulled off his hat 
to them decked with flowers. The stranger bishop 
made the sign of the cross over him, and said — 

' The Lord has proved his strength in you, my 
son. You have by his help succeeded where others 
have failed. Men must be grateful to you, but you 
must be grateful to Grod.' 

All the women wept from emotion, and even 

Elsa's eyes were moist ; it seemed as if now for the 

» 

first time a feeling of piety stole into her heart 
which had been wanting in church, when she saw 
the stately hunter bow down his head under the 
blessing hand of the priest. Then the clergy went 
away, and Joseph's first question was, * Where is my 
mother ? is she not here ? ' 

* That she is,' answered she, falling into her son's 
arms, ' here I am, sure enough.' 

Joseph clasped her to his heart, saying, ' Look, 
little mother, I should have grieved for you if I 
had never come back. My darling mother, you 
would have been at a loss to know what to do 
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without me, and I, too, should not like to have 
died without giving you a kiss.' 

To Elsa this sounded charming. A strange feel- 
ing crept over her, a feeling as if she envied the 
mother who rested so lovingly in her son's embrace, 
nestling so tenderly on his shoulder. All eyes were 
fixed with pleasure on the group. Elsa's heart beat 
with strange sensations. 

* But now tell us how the whole thing happened,' 
said the peasants, eagerly. 

' Yes, yes ; I will tell you all about it,' said he, 
laughing, and casting the bearskin on the ground 
that all might have a sight of it. They formed a 
circle round him, while the landlord brought a cask 
of his best vintage and tapped it, for after church 
there was always a carouse, and on such an extra 
occasion as this it would be even more than usual, — 
besides, the little wayside inn could not have con- 
tained the unusual number of guests. The men 
and women of course crowded round the narrator, 
and the confirmed children mounted on benches and 
trees, in order to see what was going on. Elsa was 
the very first to climb up a fir tree, whence she 
could look straight at Joseph, but the others envied 
her place, and because she would not let them take 
it from her, strife and noise ensued. On this St. 
George looked up smiling, while his spai'kling eyes 
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rested on her face for a time. Elsa felt as if the 
blood was rising to her head, and she started so 
violently that she could hear the beating of her own 
heart. In all her life she had never been so moved, 
and yet she did not even know why. She only 
heard one-half of Joseph's tale, there was a ringing 
in her ears, and her sple thought was, *If he would 
only look up once more,' and yet she did not know 
whether she wished or dreaded it most. But when 
during the telling of his story this did again occur, 
she looked quickly away, as much ashamed as if she 
had been caught in some fault. Was it then a fault 
to have looked at him as she had done ? It must be 
so, and yet she could not give up doing so, although 
she trembled lest he should remark it; but he did 
not remark it, what cared he for the confirmation 
child up above on the tree ? He had glanced at her 
twice, but merely as you look at a squirrel, nothing 
more. She said this to herself, and a strange feeling 
of sorrow seized her. Never until to-day had she 
been in such a mood. She was glad that she had 
not drank any wine by the way, or else she 
would have thought she was intoxicated. In her 
dismay she was playing with her rosary. It was a 
handsome new one of red coral, with a pure silver 
cross finely wrought. She had got it from her 
father for her confirmation day. Suddenly, as she 
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twisted and twirled it in her fingers, the string 
broke, and the scarlet beads fell down from the tree 
like drops of blood. ^ That is a bad omen,' whispered 
an inner voice to her ; ' Luckard does not like any- 
thing breaking when you are thinking of some- 
thing,' 

Thinking of something I yes; of what was she 
then thinking? She tried to find out, but she 
could not, in fact she had not been thinking of 
anything in particular ; but why, then, was she so 
vexed at the moment the string broke ? It seemed 
to her as if the sun had suddenly become pale, and 
a cold wind swept past her ; yet no blade of grass 
was stirring, and the rigid ice-world all around 
glittered in bright light. 

A shadowy cloud had glided over her, whether 
from within or from without, how could she tell ? 

Meanwhile, Joseph had finished relating his ad- 
venture with the bear, and there was no end of 
praise and shakes of the hand. Elsa's father alone 
held himself sullenly aloof. It enraged him if any 
one succeeded in some daring feat. No one in the 
world was to be strong except his daughter and 
himself. During thirty years he had undeniably 
been the most athletic man in this mountain district, 
and now he could not bear to feel that he had 
grown old, and must yield the palm to this young 
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sapling. When, however, one of his companions 
in his delight said that it was no wonder Joseph had 
hecome such a powerful man ; he inherited it from 
his father, who had also been the best shot and the 
best wrestler in the whole country, old Stromminger 
could stand it no longer, and burst forth with a loud 
' Oh ! ho I is a man to be buried before he is 
dead ? ' 

AH started asunder at this threatening voice, ex- 
claiming in dismay, ' The Stromminger.' 

* Yes, Stromminger is still here, and never heard 
till now that old Hagenbach was the bravest man ! 
He was brave, but chiefly in talk.' 

Joseph turned sharply roimd like a wounded 
wild cat, and looked at Stromminger with sparkling 
eyes : * Who says that my father was only brave in 
talk ? ' 

* I sjiy it, I, tlie Hochst Bauer of Sonnen-Platte, 
and I know what I say, for I have thrown him down 
like a sack ten times over.' 

' That is not true,' cried Joseph ; * I will allow no 
man to slander my father.' 

* Joseph, be quiet, he is our Hochst Bauer ; it is 
best not to quarrel with him,' whispered his friends. 

' Hochst Bauer or not, if an angel came down from 
heaven, and spoke ill of my father, I would not stand 
it. I know well that Stromminger and my feither 
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were always on bad terms, for my £a,ther was the only 
one who was his match, and he has given him as 
many falls as Stromminger boasts he has done.' 

* So you say it is not true ?' shouted Stromminger ; 

* your father was a puny fellow compared to me, and 
if any of you older men have the truth in you, you 
will say so — and if you don't believe it after that, I 
will give you a good beating,' At the words * puny 
fellow' Joseph rushed in a fury at Stromminger, 

* Take back that word or ' 

* Blessed Virgin ! ' screamed the women. * Let 
him alone,' said his mother, trying to pacify him ; 
' he is an old man — you must not lay hands on him.' 

' Oh, ho ! ' shouted Stromminger, red with rage, 
*so you want to make me out an old cripple? 
Stromminger is not yet so decrepid that he cannot 
hold his own with such a jackanapes as this. Come 
on ; I will soon show you that I have still marrow in 
my bones. I am not one bit afraid of you, no, not 
if you had killed ten bears,' and the robust old man 
rushed like a furious ox at the young chamois hunter, 
causing him involuntarily to stagger back under the 
sudden and violent assault. But this unsteadiness 
only lasted for a moment, for Joseph's lithe figure 
was firm and muscular, and yet elastic and flexible, 
when bent down, springing up again like the lofty 
pines in th?it district that take root as if with iron 

c 
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wires in the barren rock, tossed by the four winds of 
heaven, and resisting heavy masses of snow, Strom- 
minger might as well have striven to uproot such a 
tree as to lift Joseph from the ground, and after a 
short struggle, Joseph's arms were firmly clasped round 
Stromminger, tightening by degrees on his throat, 
almost to suffocation, so that a loud groan issued 
from Stromminger's oppressed chest, and he could no 
longer get his hands free ; and now the yonng giant 
began to shake and fling the old man here and there, 
slowly, gradually, but surely, first pushing one of his 
feet and then the other from under him as if wishing 
to throw him backwards. The spectators dared 
scarcely breathe at this strange spectacle ; they almost 
felt they could not bear to see such an old tree felled 
to the ground. Stromminger had lost his footing, 
so he must fall backwards, but no I Joseph held him 
up, and carried him in his athletic arms to the nearest 
bench, on which he placed him, when he said 
calmly : ' You see, Stromminger, that I have got the 
best of it ; I could have flung you down, but Grod 
forbid that I should dishonour an old man I and now 
let us be good friends — let us bear no malice, Strom- 
minger.' 

He lield out his hand kindly to Stromminger, 
who pushed it aside with an angry bitter look, 
exclaiming, ' May the devil serve you out for this, 
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ymi jroung scoundrel ; and as for all you Soldeners 
who rejoice in seeing Stromminger made a laughing- 
stock, you shall yet learn what Stromminger is. 
I'll do no more business with you ; no more respites 
of rent, no ; not if half the people in Solden should 
starve.' He went up to the tree where Elsa was still 
seated, as if in an evil dream, and tugging at her 
gown cried ' Come away, child, we will not have any 
food here. No Soldener shall ever again see a 
kreuzer of mine.' But Elsa, who had rather dropped 
from the tree than come down, stood as if petrified, 
her eyes imploringly fixed on Joseph. She hoped 
he would discover how sorry she was to leave. She 
felt as if he must take her hand and say, ' Stay witli 
me ; you belong to me, and I to you, and to no one 
else.' But he was standing in the middle of a 
knot of peasants, who whispered together in dismay, 
for many in the village were in debt to Strom- 
minger, and his wealth enriched the whole district 
aroimd. 

'Now, come along,' said Stromminger, roughly, 
to the girl, who was obliged to follow him whether 
she liked it or not ; but her lips quivered, her breast 
heaved convulsively, and she shot a glance of helpless 
anger at her father. He drove her before him like 
a calf. When they had gone on a few steps they 
heard some people following them, and when they 

r 2 
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looked round they saw Joseph and a couple of peasantfl 
behind them. Joseph said — 

* Hochstbauer, don't be so ill-tempered I You 
can't take the girl without food such a long way as 
the Sonnen Platte.' 

He stood so close to Klsa as he spoke that his 
breath was on her cheek and his eyes rested on hers. 
He laid his hand so compassionately on her shoulder, 
she did not know what had happened, he was so 
good and kind, and yet she felt just as she did when 
she robbed the vulture's nest when suddenly the 
njighty bird's wings had flapped about her ears, till 
sight and hearing were lost, so overpowering to 
her young heart was his presence and his toucli. 
She had not trembled when the strong bird of prey 
swooped down on her, darkening the sun for her 
with his broad pinions ; she had defended herself 
valiantly and coolly, but now her whole frame trem- 
bled, and she stood looking shy and confused. 

' Gret out of my wa}^' called out the Hochstbauer, 
shaking his fist at Joseph. ' I will strike you on the 
face if you don't let me alone, even if it cost me my 
life.' 

' Well, if you will not, it must be so ; but you 
are a fool, Hochstbauer,' said Joseph, calmly ; and 
turning round he went back with the others. Now 
fto one tried to stop tliem, m^ they went on un^ 
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molested — on and on further from Joseph. Elsa 
looked round, and could still see Joseph's head 
towering above the rest, and hear the hubbub of 
voices and laughter in the little square in front of 
the church. She could scarcely yet believe that she 
must really go away and no more see Joseph — 
perhaps never more ! They now turned the angle of 
a rock, when all vanished. The square with the 
crowds of men and Joseph — all, all were. gone. 
Suddenly she had a foreboding that a great hap- 
piness had been within her reach, and was now 
irretrievably lost. She looked upwards, as if im- 
ploring succour in her heart's need in this novel, 
hitherto unknown sorrow ; but there was no one 
there to say to her * Be patient ; better days may 
come.' 

Stiff and rigid the clefts and rocks gazed at her. 
Dead and motionless the Femer Moujitain met her 
eye. What cared she whether worlds came and 
went^ this poor young writhing human heaii ? Her 
father went along as dumb as if he had been a 
moving mass of rock. And he was alone to blame. 
He was a hard, wicked, pitiless man. She had no 
one in the world to take her part. " While she thought 
thus and struggled with herself she went on mechani- 
cally up hill and down hill, always in advance of her 
father, as if she wished to walk off her misery. The 
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sun was burning and scorching the bare rocky walls, 
Elsa struggled for breath, her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth, all lier veins were' throbbing. 
Suddenly her senses seemed to give way, and throw- 
ing herself on the ground she broke forth into loud 
sobs. 

'Pray what may this mean?' said her father, 
surprised to the uttermost, for he had never seen his 
daughter shed a tear since her childhood. * Are you 
mad?' 

Elsa made no answer, but yielded entirely to the 
wild outbreak of her heart sorrow. 

' Come, speak,' said Stromminger, angrily ; 
' what is this fuss about ? Tell me at once, 
or ' 

Then burst forth from her passionate beating 
heart, as the mountain stream leaps forth from a 
narrow pass, the whole truth, and she overwhelmed 
the old man with the rushing torrent of her fury. 
She told everything, because she had always been 
truthful, and had no practice in lying. She said 
that Joseph had pleased her, and that she loved him 
as she never would love any other man in the world, 
and that she had been so rejoiced at the idea of 
talking to liim ; and no doubt when he heard that 
she was such a strong girl, and had already proved 
it by her many feats of strength, he would have 
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danced with her, and most probably fallen in love 
with her ; and now her father had snatched all this 
from her, because he had attacked Joseph like a 
madman, so that they had been obliged to come 
away from the confirmation, derided and scorned ; 
that never so long as she lived would she see her 
Joseph again ! But this was always the way with 
her father, wild and wicked to every one, so that he 
was everywhere called the hateful Stromminger, and 
she must now suffer for this I 

Then Stromminger suddenly shouted out, 
* Enough of this ! ' At tiie same moment there was 
a sound in the air and a stroke from her father's 
staff fell on her, so terrible that she thought her back 
was broken ; pale and stunned she bent her head. 
It was like hail falling on the scarcely yet developed 
blossom of her soul. For a few moments she was too 
much hurt to be able to move. Heavy tears dropped 
from under her closed eyelids, like the sap from a 

m 

broken branch ; all seemed dumb and dead within 
her, Stromminger stood beside her, muttering 
curses, waiting like the driver of a head of cattle 
that has fallen down under his blows, and can go no 
further. 

All around were^ stillness and solitude. The 
noise of no bird, the rustling of no foliage inter- 
rupted the silence. On the narrow rocky path, on 
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which the father and daughter were, no birds 
nestled, no leafy trees were to be seen. Centuries 
ago the elements might have raged here in a terrific 
struggle, and so far as the eye could reach nothing 
was to be seen but the gigantic ruins of a wild 
convulsion. But now the fires were burnt out 
which had burst through the soil, and the waters 
run dry which had swept along with them in their 
mad career the strongholds of the earth. There 
they lay, flung down, heaped one on another in 
masses, those motionless giants ! The powers that 
could have moved them were slumbering — a church- 
yard peace prevailed among them, as among the 
monuments to the dead, and chaste and pure as the 
thoughts that ascend heavenward, the ice glaciers 
stood high above — man alone, ever restless, even 
here continuing his never-ceasing strife, and dis- 
turbing the sublime peace of nature by his sins. 

At length Elsa opened her eyes, and strove to 
collect her strength to go forward. She uttered no 
complaint ; she looked at her father strangely, 
as if she had never before seen him — her tears were 
dried up. 

* You have found out now how you will fare if 
you ever again allow a single thought to come 
into your mind of that scoundrel, who made the 
Stromminger a laughing-stock,' said he, grasping 
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her arm, ' for I may as well let you know I would 
rather throw you down from the Sonnen Platte than 
let Joseph ever get you.' 

* As you please,' said Elsa, but with an expression 
on her face that startled even Stromminger, such 
stubborn defiance lay in these words, and in the 
tone in which slie uttered them, and in the look of 
implacable enmity she cast at her father. 

* You are a wicked, wicked creature,' muttered he 
between his teeth. 

' I have stolen nothing,' answered she. 
' Wait a bit. I will drive it out of you,' said he, 
savagely. 

* Yes : yes ; will you ? ' rejoined she, nodding her 
head, as much as to say, ' I should just like to see 
you try it.' 

They spoke no more the whole way home. 

When they reached the house Elsa went to her 
room to take off her holiday clothes. Old Luckard, 
who had lived with her mother and grandmother, 
and supplied the place of a mother to the girl, put 
her head in at the door, and whispered, * Child, you 
have been crying.' 

' Why do you say that ? ' asked the girl in an 
unusually rude tone. 

' I saw tears in the cards. This being your con- 
firmation day, I consulted the cards. Two lads took 
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a fancy to you, and all seemed to be so near a8 
if it had happened to-day, and at so short a 
distance,' 

* So,' said the girl indiflFerently, placing the hand- 
some dress of her late mother in the large wooden 
chest. 

' Is there anything the matter with you, child ? ' 
asked Luckard, *you look so ill, and have come 
home so soon. Did you not dance ? ' 

' Dance ! ' said the girl with a loud laugh, hard 
and shrill, as if a hammer had struck a lute till the 
strings jarred and thrilled mournfully; * I was likely 
to dance.' 

* Something has happened. Tell me what it is ; 
perhaps I can help you.' 

* No one can help me,' said Elsa, and shut down 
the lid of the chest sharply, as if she wished to bury 
in it all her sorrow. She felt as if she had closed 
the cojBfin lid on all her youthful hopes. ' Leave me,' 
said she, in a despotic tone, such as she had never 
yet used. * I wish to rest a bit.' 

' Holy Virgin ! ' said Luckard, * there lies your 
rosary, broken. Where are the coral beads ?^ 

' Lost.' 

' Oh, heavens ! what a misfortune. You have only 
the cross left, and an empty string. Your rosary 
broken on your confirmation day, and tears in the 
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cards besided. Oh, my heaveDly father, what is to 
happen ? ' 

Lamenting thus the old woman went away, half 
pushed out by Elsa, who bolted the door behind 
her. She threw herself on her bed, and stared 
motionless at the picture of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Crucifix that hung above it on the wall. Should 
she tell her grief to them? No. If the filessed 
Virgin had felt kindly towards lier, she would not 
have allowed her confirmation day to be so spoiled ; 
besides, she could not know what love sorrows were, 
her only suffering had been sorrow for her son, and 
that was very different from Elsa's heart's woe. 
Then our Blessed Lord himself, he could not care 
about earthly love like hers ; she could not venture 
to bring her grief to him — his sole desire was that 
all should strive to go to heaven. Alas, her young 
throbbing heart longed and craved with every pulse 
for a dearly beloved one here on earth, and heaven 
was so far away and so strange I How could she 
long for it at a moment when all-powerful nature for 
the first time despotically demanded her rights. 
She looked up with bitter reproach at the holy 
forms, whose sorrows had been of such a different 
nature, and who required impossibilities from her. 
She seemed to bear them a grudge like a child who 
resents his parent's refusing him some pleasuie. 
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Long she lay there, her eyes fixed reproachfully 
on the holy ones; but soon it was Joseph's dear 
handsome face that she saw before her, and involun- 
tarily she put her hand on the shoulder he had 
touched, as if she wished to hold it &st, and she saw 
his mother, of whom she felt so jealous, lying in the 
arms of her son, who was caressing her so sweetly, 
but Elsa pushed away the mother, and took her 
place on Joseph's breast, and he clasped her in his 
arms, and she looked into his bright black eyes, 
and she tried to imagine what he would say, but 
she could think of nothing but ' My dear girl ' just 
as he had said to his mother, * My dear mother,' 
and that would be so charming. Heaven at that 
moment seemed to offer her no joys so great as 
those inspired by even her thoughts of Joseph, and 
what then must the reality be ? 

There came a tapping on her window, she started 
up as if out of a dream. It was the vulture that 
she had taken out of its nest two years ago, and 
which followed her about faithfully like a dog ; she 
could now let him roam at large, for he never 
attacked anyone, and fluttered after her as well as 
he could with clipped wings. She opened the little 
window, he slipped in and looked at her confidingly 
with his yellow eyes ; she scratched his neck, and 
played with his strong pinions, first unfolding and 
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then closing them. A cool breeze swept in through 
the open casement. 

The sun had already sunk deeper behind the 
mountains, the narrow window framed the peaceful 
scene of the mountain tops, shrouded in blue mists. 

She, too, became more peaceful. The evening 
breeze revived her spirits. She took the bird on 
her shoulder. * Come, Hansel,' said she, ' we must 
not think there is no work in the world.' 

The faithful creature had brought her wonderful 
consolation. She had taken it from where no man 
had dared to venture — from the inaccessible steep 
rock. She had conquered it from its mother in a 
fight for life and death, and tamed it, and now it 
belonged wholly to her ; * and he, too, will one day 
belong to me,' said an inward voice to her, as she 
pressed tlie bird closer to her breast. 
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CHAPTER II. 

UNYIELDING. 

Such was the short sorrowful love story which now 
woke again with all its woe in Elsa's young heart as 
she looked down below where she thought she saw 
Joseph, who so often passed along that path, but 
never found his way up tx) her. She dried the 
moisture on her forehead, for the sun began to burn 
fiercely, and she had mowed with her scythe the 
whole ground from her home to the ' Sonnen Platte,' 
this being the name of the projecting rock on which 
she was standing, because it was the highest point 
on which the sun first shone. The village also took 
its name from it. 

*Elsa 1 Elsa ! ' a voice now called behind her, ^you 
must go to your father, he has something to say to 
you.' It was old Luckard who had come here from 
her home. Pier father had sent for her. What could 
he want ? Since the affair at Solden, a year ago, he 
had never spoken to her except about her day's work. 
Agitated by fear and dislike, she rose and followed 
Luckard. ' What does he want r ' asked she. 
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' Great news,' said Luckard, ' there ! look up ! ' 

Elsa saw her father standing in front of the house, 
and by his side a young peasant of the district, 
Gellner-Vincenz, with a huge nosegay in his button- 
hole. He was a clumsy, gloomy lad, whom Elsa 
had known from her childhood as being stubborn 
and sulky. He had never uttered a kindly word to 
anyone but Elsa, whom he had persecuted with his 
affection even in their school days. Both his 
parents had died a few months ago, so now he was 
independent, and, next to Stromminger, the richest 
peasant in the country. 

Elsa's blood seemed to curdle in her veins, for 
she guessed what was to come. 

'Vincenz wants to marry you,' said Strom- 
minger. ' I have said yes, and the wedding is to be 
next month.' So saying, he turned round and went 
into the house, as if there was no more to be said. 

For one moment Elsa stood as if struck by 
lightning. She strove to collect her thoughts and 
scattered senses. Meanwhile Vincenz came forward 
con6dently and tried to put his arm round her waist, 
on which she sprang back with a cry of terror ; but 
she knew what she had to do. 

' Vincenzy' said she, trembling in her anguish of 
soul, * I beg you will go home ; I can never be your 
wife — ^never. You can't wish my father to force my 
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will. I tell you for the last time I do nob care for 
you.' 

A flash of rage crossed Vincenz's face, he bit his 
lips, and his black eyes were fixed on Elsa with eager 
longing. 

* So ! You don't care for me ? But I care for 
you ; and I'll stake my life that I get you at last. 
And your father has given me his word, and that I'll 
never give back; and surely you will think twice 
before you cross your father's will.' 

' Vincenz,' said Elsa, * if you had any sense you 
would not have spoken to me in such a way, for you 
would have known that now above all I would never 
marry you. I would have you to know that no 
one sliall compel me to do anything ; so go home, 
Vincenz ; we have nothing more to say to each 
other.' 

On which she turned short round and went into 
the house. 

' Oh, you unfeeling girl ! ' exclaimed Vincenz, 
clenching his hand in a furious passion. Then he 
became more calm, and muttered between his teeth, 
* Well, I can wait ; and I ^vill wait.' 

Elsa went straight to her father, whom she foimd 
bending over his accounts, but be turned slowly 
round when she came in. 

^Wbat do you wi^nt ?' 
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The sun cast its rays through the little window 
full on Elsa, so that she stood opposite her father 
as if encircled by a radiant halo. Even he was 
forced to admire his child, she looked so beautiful 
at that moment. 

' Father,' began she, calmly, * I only wished to 
tell you that I will not marry Vincenz.' 

' Beally,' cried Stromminger, starting up ; * so 
that is what you have to say ? You won't marry 
him?' 

^ No, father ; I don't care for him.' 
. * So ! did I ask you whether you cared for him 
or not ? ' 

' No ; I tell you so frankly, unasked.' 

^And I tell you, also unasked, that you shall 
marry Vincenz four weeks hence, whether you like 
him or not. I have given him my word, and Strom- 
minger never breaks his word. Now be off with 
you.' 

* No, father,' said the girl ; ' it can't be settled 
like that. I am no head of cattle, to be sold or 
promised as the master chooses. It seems to me 
that I have a word in the matter where, marriage is 
in question.' 

* No, you have not, for a child belongs to her 

father as much as a calf or an ox to their m^^step^ 

and must do what her father wishes.' 

P 
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« Who says that, father ? ' 

^ Who says so ? the Bible !' and a violent, threat- 
ening flush darkened Stromminger's features. 

* It is written in the Bible that we must love 
and honour our parents, but not that I must marry 
a man I detest merely because my father wishes it. 
Look here, father, if my taking Vincenz could be of 
service to you, or save you from death or ruin, then 
indeed I would have to do so, even if my heart were 
to break. But you are a rich man, and don't need to 
be beholden to anyone ; and it must be all one to 
you whom I marry ; and you only give me to Vincenz 
from malice so that I could never marry Joseph, 
whom I love, and who would no doubt have loved 
me also had he known me. And that is very wicked 
in you, father ; and the Bible does not say that a 
child must obey such an order as that.' 

' You bold minx, I will send the priest to you, 
who will teach you what the Bible says.' 

* That will do no good, father. If you were 
to send ten priests to me, and all the ten were 
to say I must submit to you in this, I would 
not.' 

* And I say you shall^ as surely as I am the 
Stromminger. You ahaU, or I will turn you out of 
house and home, and disinherit you/ 

' So you can, father; I am strong enough to 
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earn my own living. Yes, father, give all you have 
to Vincenz, but not myself.' 

' Idle talk,' said Stromminger, confounded. 
^ Shall people say of me that the Stromminger could 
not even master his own child? You must marry 
Vincenz, even if I drive you into the church with 
blows.' 

* And if you were to force me into the church I 
would only say "No" at the altar. You may beat 
me to death, but you shall never force me to say 
"Yes;" and even if you could I would rather cast 
myself down from the rocks than go to the home of 
a man whom I dislike.' 

' Now listen to me,' cried Stromminger, his broad 
forehead traversed by a dark blue vein, his whole 
face swollen with rage, and his eyes bloodshot. * Now 
listen I Don't drive me mad! You have had a 
taste already of my thick staff. Now be quiet, or it 
will come to a bad end between us.' 

' It came to a bad end already between us, father, 
a year ago ; for when you beat me so cruelly on my 
confirmation day, I felt then that all was over between 
us ; and see, father, since then it is all one to me 
whether you are angry or pleased, whether you are 
kind or beat me to death — it is quite the same to 
me. I have no longer a heart for you. I have no 

D 2 
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more love for you now than for the glaciers on the 
Similaun or MurzoU Mountains.' 

A hoarse cry of fury burst forth at length from 
Stromminger, who after hearing the girl was stupefied 
with astonishment. He sprang on her, unable to 
speak, seized her by the waist, lifted her from the 
floor high above his head, and shook her in the air 
till his breath failed, then he flung her down on the 
ground, placing his hobnailed boots on her chest, 
gasping, and saying — 

*Beg my pardon, or I will crush you like a 
worm.' 

' Do so,' said the girl, her eyes staring rigidly at 
her father. She breathed with difficulty, for her 
father's heavy foot weighed her down like lead, but 
she did not stir or even move an eyelash. 

Stromminger's power was over ; he had threatened 
what he could not perform, for his wrath softened 
at the idea of crushing the innocent breast of his 
beautiful child, and he suddenly cooled down. He 
was conquered — he withdrew his foot and staggered 
back. ^ No, the Hochstbauer shall not end his days 
in a jail,' said he gloomily, and sank exhausted 
into a chair. 

Elsa rose ; she was as pale as death, her eyes 
tearless and lustreless like a stone. She stood qidte 
gtill, waiting for wbfit wap to follow. 
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Stromminger allowed a couple of minutes of 
deep thought to elapse, and then said, in a hoarse 
voice, ' I cannot take your life, but as you love the 
Similaun and the Murzoll as much as your father, 
you shall henceforth live with them. Your place 
is there; never again shall you sit at my table. 
You sliall go to the Hoch Joch to herd cattle, and 
shall stay there till you have found out that it would 
be better in a warm nest with Vincenz than 
surrounded by the snow heaps of the Murzoll. 
Make up your bundle, for I will not see you again. 
To-morrow, early, you are to set out. I will let the 
Schnalsers know my intentions, and send a farm lad 
next week with the cattle. Take bread and cheese 
with you, that you may have food till the cattle 
arrive. Klettenmaier shall guide you up the 
mountain, — and now be off with you. This is my 
final resolve, and I shall not change it.' 

* Grood,' said Elsa, in a low tone, and, bending 
her head, left her father's loom. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN BANISHMSNT. 

On the Hocb Joch I that was a fearful word ; for in 
the uncultivated plains of the Hoch Joch there is 
no glad life like that of the Ulm, where the mild 
fragrant air resounds with the ringing of bells and 
the jodelling of herdsmen. Here is everlasting 
winter, the repose of death. Sadly and gently, as a 
mother kisses the pale forehead of her dead child, 
80 the sun kisses these cold ice mountains. Sparse 
meadows, the last traces of tough organic life, find 
sometimes a place in the dreary wintry wilderness, 
till at length the last blade of vegetation is 
withered, the last drops of living sap dried up-^-a 
slow dying away of nature ; but the thrifty peasant 
avails himself even of this unproductive ground. 
He sends up his flocks thither to feed on what they 
can find, and the grazing sheep that greedily 
hankers after some stray plant of milder regions, 
frequently falls down an ice crevasse. 

It v/as here that tlie child of the proud Hochst- 
bauer, whose property stretched for miles far and 
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near, was to pass her blooming youth in everlasting 
winter. While below in the valley May breezes 
blew softly, the rising sap burst the buds asunder, 
the birds built their nests, and all creatures were 
stirring in glad union, Elsa had to take her 
shepherd's staff in her hand, and make a pilgrimage 
out of the abode of spring up into the desert of the 
glaciers ; and not till the time when autumn winds 
blustered, and gloomy winter drew near, could she 
go down once more into the valley, as if she were 
sold life and soul to Murzoll. 

No peasant in the whole district sent his herds- 
men up there; they farmed their sheep to the 
Schnalsers on the other side of theHoch Joch, which 
was nearer to them, and these sent up a couple 
of half-wild fellows, hardened against all weather, 
clothed in skins, and living miles apart in little 
stone huts like hermits ; and now the Hochstbauer, 
who had hitherto farmed out his sheep, condemned 
his own child to the life of the Schnalser herdsmen. 
But no complaint came from Elsa's lips. She 
quietly made ready for the joyless ascent. Towards 
dawn, long before sunrise, while her father, the 
labourers, and maids were still sleeping, Elsa left 
her home for the mountain. Old Luckard alone, 
who could foretell everything by the cards, and had 
passed the night with Elsa to help her to tie up her 
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bundle, fastened a bunch of rue in her hat, and 
went with her part of the way. The old woman 
wept as if accompanying a corpse. Klettenmaier 
followed with the packages. He was a faithful old 
servant, the only one who had grown grey in Strom- 
minger's service, because being deaf, he could not 
hear when his master raged and scolded. This was 
the man he had sent as a guide with his daughter. 
Luckard went on to where the path became very steep, 
when she said good-bye and turned towards home, 
where she was obliged to be in time for breakfast. 
Elsa climbed the heights and looked down on the 
path where the old woman was walking along 
crying, with her apron at her eyes ; the sight nearly 
softened Elsa's heart. Luckard had always been 
good to her, and although she was old and weak, 
still she loved Elsa. The old woman suddenly 
turned round on her way, and pointed upwards. 
Elsa followed the direction of her finger, when she 
saw something flapping in the air towards the 
mountain side, heavily and insecurely, like a paper 
kite when the wind falls — flying a little bit, then 
falling down again and picking itself up with 
diflSculty. It was her vulture, who, with clipped 
wings, had toiled and fluttered wearily after her the 
whole way. Now, however, his strength seemed to 
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give way, but he hobbled along as he best could, 
flapping his wings. 

* Hansel I oh, my Hansel ! how could I liave for- 
gotten you,' cried Elsa, springing like a chamois 
from rock to rock, the shortest way back, to 
fetch the faithful creature. Luckard remained 
standing until Elsa had regained the footpath, 
greeting her once more as after a long separation. 
At last Hansel was reached, when Elsa took him in 
her arms and pressed him to her heart like a child. 
The bird was so interwoven with her thoughts of 
Joseph, that it seemed almost like a dumb mediator 
between them, or as if Joseph had been changed 
into the vulture, and she were holding him in her 
arms when she held the bird. Just as fervent faith 
resorts to a visible symbol, in order to bring nearer 
unattainable distance, to conceive the inconceivable, 
and as a wooden cross and a holy picture work 
miracles, so fervent earthly love has always its 
symbols to which it clings, though the beloved one 
be far distant and unattainable, and thus Elsa re- 
ceived wonderful consolation from the bird. ' Come, 
Hansel,' said she fondly, ' you shall go with me up 
the Femer ; we two will never part again.' 

' But child,' said Luckard, ' you can't take the 
vulture with you — he would starve. You mil have 
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no meat up there, and a bird like that eats nothing 
else.' 

^ You are right,' said Elsa sadly, ^ but I cannot 
part from the creature. I surely must have som^ 
thing in the wilds up yonder; besides, I cannot 
leave the creature alone in the house, for who would 
look after him and take care of him when I am no 
longer there ? ' 

'Oh, you need not be uneasy about that,' said 
Luckard. 'I will see that he is well taken care 
of.' 

• Yes, but he will not follow you,' said Elsa; 'you 
will never be able to manage him.' 

' Oh I I beg your pardon,' said old Luckard, in- 
nocently, ' I have so long taken charge of you, I can 
surely take charge of the vulture also. Give him to 
me, and I will carry him home,' and she seized the 
vulture at once from Elsa's arms. But that was no 
easy matter, for the stately bird was at once on the 
defensive, and pecked so furiously at Luckard, that 
in terror she let him go ; to take him with her was 
no longer to be thought of. 

' You see,' said Elsa, joyfully, • he will not leave 
me, so I must keep hira, be it as it may. I have 
always been called Vulture EUy, and so I will 
remain. Oh 1 my Hansel, so long as we are to- 
gether I care for no hardships. I'll tell you what, 
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Luckard, I will let his wings grow, for he will 
never fly away from me now, and tlien he can seek 
his own food up there in the mountains.' 

*Take him with you then, in God's name. I 
will send you, by the herd lad, some salted and 
fresh meat ; you can give him that at first, till he can 
fly further.' And so it was settled. Elsa placed 
the bird under her arm like a fowl, and took leave 
of Luckard, who began to weep afresh. And now 
they went up the mountain without any further 
stoppages, Klettenmaier having meanwhile gone on 
in advance. 

In two hours she reached Vent, the last village 
on the threshold of the ice world. She climbed the 
height above Vent. Here began the way to the Hoch 
Joch. She stood still once more, and leaning on 
her mountain staff looked down on the quiet village, 
where the villagers were mostly still dreaming, and 
across to the Wild See, and the last houses of 
the Oetz Thai, the Rofener Farms, which lay almost 
at the foot of the lofty Ferner, and seemed to say, 
defiantly, * crush us,' as Elsa had yesterday said to 
her father. And like her father this giant mountain 
always withdrew his mighty foot, as if he could not 
persuade himself to destroy the whole of his brave 
alpine sons, the Klotzes of Bofen. As Elsa stood 
thus, and gazed at the last dwellings of man 
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before slie ascended into the wilderness above the 
clouds, the bells began to ring for early mass 
from the church tower of Vent. From the door of 
the little parsonage, where the buds of mountain 
pinks on the window-sills nodded in the morning 
breeze, the priest came out, and went with folded 
hands to perform his holy office in the church. 
Here and there the little cottages opened their 
drowsy eyes, and one figure after another came 
forth, stretching themselves and going into the 
church. 

Carefully, losing no single tone, wind-winged 
angels bore the pious sound of the bells up to the 
summit of the hills, till tliey rung in Elsa's ear like 
the praying voices of young children ; and as a child 
wakes its mother with its sweet lisping accents, so 
the bells of Vent seemed to have awakened the sun. 
He opened his eyes on the world, and the rays of 
his first glance flashed over the mountains an im- 
mense brilliant body of light that crowned the 
crests of the hills in the east. The dense grey 
twilight in the sky suddenly cleared up to a trans- 
parent blue, the shooting rays spread gradually more 
and more brightly over the sky, and at last the sun 
rose over the cloud-capped peaks in his full splendour, 
and turned his flaming face lovingly towards the 
earth. The hills cast off their vapoury veils, and 
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bathed their naked forms in streams of light. Deep 
below in the ravines there was a waving and surging, 
as if all the clouds had sunk down thither from the 
pure sky. In the air above were sounds as of hymns 
of joy, and the earth shed tears of happy waking, like 
a bride on her wedding morning ; and like the tears 
on the eyelashes of the bride, so trembled the early 
dew on blades of grass and on bushes. There was 
joy in all the meadows, in the hills above, where the 
dazzling light was reflected in the keen, far-seeing 
eye of the chamois, and below in the valley, where 
the lark soared warbling into the air from the corn- 
field! 

Elsa gazed with delight at the waking world. 
Her eye, in its narrow limits, could scarcely embrace 
the far-spreading, dazzling picture in all its pure 
morning beauty. The vulture flapped his broad 
pinions as if in greeting and welcome to the sun. 
Meanwhile below in Vent life was stirring busily. 
Elsa could distinguish everything plainly in the 
sharp morning light. The lads were kissing the 
girls at the well ; white smoke curled up from the 
houses, leaving no trace as it vanished in the cheerful 
spring air, quickly dispelled like a sad thought in a 
happy soul. The men in the square before the church, 
in their clean white Sunday shirt sleeves, had their 
pilvcr-roounted pipes in their mouths, It was Whit 
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Sunday, when all rejoiced and were glad« Oh, holy 
festival of Pentecost ! On such a day it must have 
been that the Spirit of our Lord descended on the 
Apostles, and glorified them with divine light, in 
order that they should go into all the world and 
preach the Grospel of love. They preached it to 
warm, open hearts, and in the spring of the earth 
burst forth also spring for man — the religion of love. 
For Elsa, alone up in the mountains, there was no 
Pentecost feast, no revelation of love. No eloquent 
lips had made the Gospel a living power to her. It 
had remained a dead letter, an inanimate seed which 
no warm beam had caused to sprout in her heart. 
No dove of peace descended on her from the deep 
blue sky above ; the vulture on her shoulder was her 
only messenger of love I 

At length Elsa roused herself out of her sad 
reverie. She cast one last farewell glance at the 
cheerful villages below, then she turned and climbed 
up to the silent snowy region of the Hoch Joch in 
banishment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

mdrzoll's child. 

t I * 

Elba walked on for five lio.urs, sometimes over 
meadows of fragrant Alpine^ herbs, and sometimes 
over broad moraines and fidds foot- deep in snow. 
The previous sleepless night made her limbs feel 
weak, and she almost despaired of reaching the goal 
of her pilgrimage. Her hands and feet trembled, 
for to struggle up such a rugged mountain for very 
life during five hours is hard work. Heavy drops 
were pouring down on Elsa's forehead, when suddenly, 
as if by a stroke of magic, she stood before a dense 
wall of clouds. She had turned the angle of a huge 
rock that intercepted the sun, and now she plunged 
into thick fog, and an icy breath made her shiver. 
Her feet stumbled at every step, the ground here 
was so smooth and slippery. She was standing on 
ice. She had reached the MurzoU Glacier, the 
highest step of the Hoch Joch ascent. Here only 
spare mountain grasses made their way through 
masses of gravel and rubbish ; all around were misty 
blue ice-clefbs shimmering in their purity, for this 
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year as yet no foot of man or beast had soiled the 
snowy surface. Here it was deep winter. Elsa 
shuddered with cold. This was the threshold of 
Murzoll's icy fortress, of which so many legends were 
current in the Oetz Thai, where the Seligen Fraulein 
dwell, of whom Luckard in ilie long winter evenings 
had often told little Elsa when snowstorms howled 
round the house. To her a spectral breath seemed 
to emanate from these desolate ice walls, caverns, 
and hollows. The old terrors of childhood revived, 
as if in reality the gloomy spirit of the glaciers 
dwelt here, with tales of whom Luckard had so often 
terrified her into bed when she was rebellious. 

Noiselessly she piu*sued her way. At last the 
deaf guide halted at a little hut built of stones, with 
a wide overhanging roof, a door of rough woodj and 
little slits instead of windows. Within were a couple 
of blackened stone blocks and a couch of old mouldy 
straw. This was the hut of the Schnalser herdsman, 
who had formerly tended his flock here, and which 
Elsa was now to inhabit. She did not shrink when 
she saw the miserable dwelling ; it was after all 
only a wretched Alpine hut, of which there were so 
many, and -she was accustomed to hardships. Such 
things as these could not move her stubborn spirit ; 
but she was sinking from exhaustion, for since 
yesterday she bad gone through niore than even her 
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unusual strength could bear. Mechanically she 
helped the deaf man — to whom Luckard had given 
a quantity of things for her, both good and useful — 
to prepare a better couch for her, and to make the 
hut a little more habitable. Mechanically too she 
shared with him what Luckard had sent. The man 
saw how pale she was, and said, compassionately — 

' Now we have had something to eat, do lie down 
and sleep a bit ; you need it. Meanwhile X will go 
down and collect some wood for to-morrow ; but 1 
must go home afterwards, or I shall never get there 
by daylight, and your father gave me strict orders 
to return to-day.' 

He shook out a good sack of straw that he had 
brought with him on the settle ; and she sank down 
on it with half-closed eyes, and gratefully gave him 
her hand. 

* I will not wake you,' said he, ' so in case you 
are still asleep when I go, I say good-bye now. 
Keep your health and have no fears. I am so sorry 
for you — ^up here all alone ; but — why would you not 
ohej your father ? ' 

Elsa heard these last words only as if in a dream. 
The old man left the hut, pitifully shaking his head. 
Already the girl was fast asleep. Her breast rose 
and fell heavily, for even in sleep past soitow 
oppresses like a nightmare; and she dreamt that 

£ 
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her father was dragging her by the hair into church ; 
and she kept thinking if she only had a knife that 
she might cut off her hair, then she would be free.. 
Suddenly Joseph stood before her and cut through 
her plaits of hair at one stroke^ so that they 
remained in her father'^ hand, and she darted off; 
and while Joseph was struggling with her father 
Elsa rushed up to the summit of the Sonnen Platte, 
in order to throw herself into the Ache; but 
she recoiled from its depths and stood still to 
think, when, as she again heard her father behind 
her, despair seized her, and she risked the leap. 
She fell, and fell, but she never could reach the 
bottom of the stream ; and suddenly a sharp current 
of air from beneath carried h^r up^ and saved her 
from falling, lifting and bearing her. along. Thus 
she continued to float in the air, struggling to regain 
her balance, which she seemed always about to lose, 
till she reached the summit of the Muxzoll. But 
she could not find footing on the rocks — like a ship 
that cannot get to land ; a furious hurricane seized 
her, and she tried in vain to cling to the bare rocky 
wall. Black thunderclouds gathered roimd her, 
through which the spectral pallid snowy crown of 
the mountain stood forth. Fiery serpents crawled 
through the black mass round her,, a thunderclap 
resounded which made the inountain tremble, and 
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she was flung hither and thither between these con- 
tending forces, in constant terror lest the storm 
should turn her upside down> for she knew that if 
she fell with her head downwards she must plimge 
into the depths. So she turned and struggled like a 
little ship on the surging waves, always striving to 
keep her head upright ; but her feet' seemed lifted 
up, and her head weighed her downwards. She 
strove in all the storm and thunder and the black 
mass of clouds to cry for help, but no sound would 
come, for horror choked her voice. Then suddenly 
she was held up ; she felt the firm ground. She lay 
in a mountain ravine, as she thought, but it was no 
ravine. Gigantic rocky arms clasped her, and 
behold ! a mighty stone visage bent over her out of 
the mass of clouds now clearing away. It was the 
grey face of MurzoU liimself. His hairs were sno^vy 
pines, his eyes ice, his beard moss, and his brows 
edelweiss.^ The crescent moon shone on his forehead 
like a diadem, and shed a mild lustre on his wan 
face, and his large eyes of ice glittered spectrally 
in the. dim blue light. He looked at the maiden 
with his cold, searching, and yet unfathomable eyes, 
and under his glance the drops of anguish on her 
brow froze up, and the tears on her cheeks fell 
gently to the ground, trickling like crystal drops ; 

'* . ' A little plont that grows under the snow in tlie Alps. 
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and be pressed his stony lips on hers, and during 
this prolonged kiss Alpine roses bloomed round his 
mouth, which had become warm and moist, and 
thawed. And when he again looked at Elsa limpid 
glacier streams ran out of his icy eyes down his 
mossy beard. The dark clouds bad dispersed, and 
spring breezes blew softly through the night. And 
now MurzoU unclosed his thawed lips, and his noise 
sounded like the hollow reverberation of an avalanche 
rushing down into the valley. 

* Your father has exiled you ; I adopt you as my 
child, for cold stone feels compassion sooner than an 
obdurate human heart. You please me; you are 
after my own heart ; your nature is somewhat akin 
to the substance of which rocks are made. Will 
you be my child?' 

* Yes,' said Elsa, nestling on the heart of her new 
father. 

' Then stay with me, and return no more to the 
abodes of men, for with them is strife — with me is 
only peace.' 

* But Joseph, whom I would fain have,' said 
Elsa, * am I never to get him ? ' 

*Give him up,' said the old giant, *you must 
not love him; he is a chamois hunter, and my 
daughters have sworn his destruction. Come! I 
will take you to them, that they may deaden yoiu: 
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heart, or else you could not exist in our everlasting 
tranquility.' And he bore h^r through many 
spacious halls of ice and endless passes, and at 
length they came into a lofty structure, transparent 
throughout like crystal, and the rays of the sun 
fell here and broke into millions of sparks, and 
glittered in every variety of colour through the 
walls, melting into each other, and strangely blending 
heaven and earth. Some maiden forms glittering 
in snowy white, with waving veils of mist, were 
playing with a flock of chamois, and it was amusing 
to see how they teased the quick-footed animals, 
darting about and catching them, and gliding past 
them in all directions. These were MurzoU's 
daughters, the * Seligen Fraulein,' of the Oetz 
Thai. They came up looking curiously at Elsa, 
as MurzoU set her down on the slippery surface of 
the floor. They were as beautiful as angels ; their 
faces were like milk and blood; but when Elsa 
looked at them more closely, she saw with suppressed 
horror that they all had eyes of ice like their father, 
and the red that tinged their cheeks and lips was 
not blood, but only the sap of Alpine roses, and they 
were as cold as frozen snow. 

*Will you keep this girl?' said MurzoU. 'I 
like her, and she is strong and sturdy as a rock. 
She shall be your sister,' 
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' She is beautiful,' said the Fraulein. ' Sh^ hab 
the eyes of a chamois, but she has warm blood in 
her veins, and she loves a chamois hunter — we know 
it.' 

' You have only to lay your hands on her heart 
so that it may become frozen, with all its love, and 
she will then be happy with you,' replied MurzoU. 

The daughters hastened to her, drifting towards 
her like a snowstorm, and stretched out their cold 
white hands to her heart ; already she felt it con- 
tracting and beating more slowly, and so with both 
arms she repelled the ' Seligen Fraulein,' crying, ' No ! 
let me alone I I don't want to be blessed like you. 
I want my Joseph.' 

' If you retiun among men, we will crush you 
into powder, and throw you into the abyss with him,' 
threatened the * Seligen Fraulein,' * for no one who 
has seen us must live again among men.' 

' Throw me into the abyss, but leave me the love 
in my heart. All, all am I ready to sufiFer, but I 
will never give up my love ; ' and with the strength 
of despair Elsa seized one of the Frauleins by the 
waist and wrestled with her, and behold I the fragile 
form crumbled away in her arms, and she held only 
snow in her hands. Daylight expired; all was 
quickly veiled in grey twilight. She was standing 
on a bare rock, a sharp wind driving ice needles 
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against her face, and in place of the *Seligen 
Fraulein ' white mists were whirling round her in a 
wild dance. High up above her she saw the pale face 
of MurzoU looking down at her gloomily, and in 
a voice of thunder he shouted. ' You trust neither 
men nor gods. Heaven and earth will both be your 
foes. Woe I woe I ' and all vanished. Elsa awoke. 
The evening wind whistled drearily through the 
narrow windows. She rubbed her eyes, her heart 
still trembling from the mysterious dream, so that 
it took some time before she knew where she was, 
until, in fact, she could distinguish between her 
dream and reality; an inexplicable horror still op- 
pressed her and imparted itself to the reality. She 
started up from her couch and involuntarily called 
Klettenmaier. She stepped oiit of the hut to 
seek him. The evening had become bright and fine ; 
the mists were depressed, but the sun was sinking, 
and at this height the air blew sharply. Elsa 
sought eagerly in all directions for the deaf man. 
She found nothing but a pile of pine wood that he 
had collected for her. It recurred to her that he 

, • ■ • • • • 

had said he would set oif home if she was still 
asleep. It was so. He had not waited for her 
awaking. It was not right in him to forsake her in 
her sleep. To wake thus and to find no longer any 
one — that was indeed hard. It was so still round 
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her ; so desolate, so empty. It must be nearly six 
oVlock ; about milking time. At this moment the 
tame animals at home were looking from their stalls 
to see if their young mistress was not coming to 
give them bread and salt as usual, while she was 
lying here, her hands folded on her lap, and nothing 
stirring round her, far and near. Oh I the death- 
like stillness and the inaction. She scarcely knew 
how she felt — so solitary, so frightfully solitary. She 
walked on to a projecting rock to look down on the 
wide world. A vast striking sight, such as she had 
never yet seen, offered itself to her eye, in the rich 
crimson of the setting sun. The range of the 
Tyrolean mountains lay expanded before her, 
scattered to the very edge the horizon, diminu- 
tive in the distance, but overpowering when near, 
in their silent grandeur and sublimity. Between 
them the blooming Hoch valleys rested like children 
in their fathers' arms. A nameless longing seized 
the girl for the familiar meadows of her home, 
which were gradually veiled from her sight by the 
peaceful shades of evening. The sun had glided 
out of sight, leaving in its track violet clouds on 
the brink of the horizon, lit up with rays of red and 
gold. The disk of the moon gradually began to 
shine, and strive for mastery with the last faint 
flickering rays of daylight. It was night in the 
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valleys. Here and there a stray little lignt glistened, 
but scarcely visible to the eye in the distance — an 
earthly star. Her busy companions in the valley 
were now going to rest. With them it was well, 
they ail had a hospitable roof over their heads, and 
rested safely sheltered in the lap of a loving house- 
hold. Perhaps they are now listening, still drowsy 
from sleep, behind the bright curtain of their little 
windows to the song of their lovers. She alone was 
solitary up here, banished from her home, defenceless, 
exposed to all kinds of terrors, her only shelter the 
dreary hut, where the wind rushed through the 
narrow apertures. * Oh, father ! father ! how could 
you have the heart to do this ? ' cried she aloud ; 
but from far and near gusts of the night wind 
alone answered her. The crescent moon gradually 
ascended higher; the bright rays in the west lost 
their golden splendour, only still gleaming yellow 
like brass on the dark evening sky. The outlines 
of the hills seemed to have shifted and expanded in 
the twilight. Her nearest neighbour, the ' Imperial 
Similaun,' looked down on her in all its grandeur. 
The mountain tops around stared at her in hostility, 
because she dared to watch their nocturnal doings. 
It appeared as if it were only since her arrival that 
they had become so still and peaceful, like a company 
discussing some secret plot, who suddenly become 
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fiilent when a stranger comes among them. Thus 
she stood, a helpless young creature, so alone in the 
midst of this silent motionless frozen world, so far 
above the reach of the living — so strange, in the 
mysterious company of clouds and glaciers, in the 
dreadful dismal silence. *Now am I quite alone in 
the world,' she bitterly felt. An unutterable anguish, 
the anguisli of being forsaken, overpowered her. 
She suddenly felt she must be lost in the wide, im- 
measurable space, and as if seeking help she clung 
to the rock and pressed her beating heart against 
the cold stone. 

What passed through her mind during that hour 
she herself did not know ; but she felt that the stone 
against which she had pressed her young untamed 
heart had exercised a mysterious power over her, for 
tliat hour had made her hard and rugged, as if she 
were in very truth MurzoU's child. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LUCKARD. 

When about eight days later the herdsman came 
up with the cattle, he almost started at the sight of 
Elsa, she looked so' miserably worn and ill ; but when 
he said to her, * Your father wishes to know whether 
you have had enough of being up here, and will do 
your duty ? ' she clenched her teeth and answered, 
' Tell my father that I would rather be torn to bits 
by my vulture than yield to him who has hunted me 
up here 1 ' 

This was the last communication between the 
girl and her father. 

When Elsa had her little flock around her, con- 
sisting only of sheep and goats, for larger-sized 
animals could not find food at this height, her old 
courageous spirit revived, and the mountain wilder- 
ness lost all its terrors for her. She was no longer 
solitary in the midst of her flock ; she had now work 
to do, and some creatures to care for. The vulture, 
too, was her faithful companion, but he could not 
supply the sad want of occupation which almost 
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brought her to despair, and caused ber to be assailed 
by all sorts of gloomy thoughts. 

Thus she became gradually inured to solitude, 
which even seemed dear and welcome to her. Life, 
with its daily claims, great and small, contracts and 
narrows great natures. Here on the mountain, Elsa's 
ungovernable character could expand uncontrolled. 
Here she had entire freedom ; there was no one to con- 
tradict her, no adverse will opposed to hers ; and being 
the only creature far and near endowed with the 
faculty of thought, by degrees she began to feel herself 
a queen on her solitary throne — a ruler in the silent, 
boundless kingdom which her eye overlooked — so that 
at length she glanced with compassionate contempt 
from the heights above at the ignoble race below, 
who gained their daily bread by toiling and bar- 
gaining and calculating, and a secret aversion 
replaced her former longing for home. Below 
yonder were strife and misery and crime. MurzoU 
had spoken truly in her dream. Up here, in the 
pure element of ice and snow, in the transparent air, 
tainted by no smoke or pestilential breath of suffer- 
ing humanity, were peace and innocence ; here, 
encircled by the mighvy tranquil forms of the 
mountains, which had at first scared her, a sense 
of the sublime dawned on her, and developed her 
nature in an unusual degree. Only one of ajl the 
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lowly dwellers upon earth remained dear to her — 
handsome and loveable as before — Bear Joseph, the 
Saint George of her dreams. He too, like her, had 
lived more on the heights than in the depths ; he, 
too, had ascended all these lofty peaks, towering 
towards hearen, and on which none other dared to 
venture ; he, too, brought down the chamois from the 
steepest rocks, and neither on the heights nor in the 
depths were there any terrors for him. He was the 
strongest and most courageous of men, just as she 
was the strongest and most courageous of maidens. 
No girl in all the Tyrol was his equal but herself. 
They belonged to each other ; they were two moun- 
tain giants, and had nothing in common with the 
pigmy race below. 

Thus she lived on in her solitude only for him, 
awaiting the day when her presentiment should be 
fulfilled ; for that day must come, and as she felt so 
certain of this, her patience never failed. 

The summer passed thus, and winter, with its 
fierce forerunners, storm and snow, began to appear 
in the valley. Soon must she return to the home from 
which she had been so long estranged. She was dis- 
mayed at the thought. She would far rather have 
crept into the deepest crevasse, and supported life like 
a wild bear, than descend once more into smoke and 
idle talk in the low-roofed spinning-room, to be 
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confined within the narrow limits of a house, with 
her angry father, her rejected suitor, and her xnali* 
cious neighbours, imprisoned behind, a wall of snow 
several feet high, out of which oftan for weeks there 
would be no possibility of escape. 

The nearer the time approached the hoaviefgrew 
her heart, and the more averse she became to the 
thought of those restraints. .But the days passed 
without anyone coming to fetch her. She seemed 
quite forgotten at home. The cold and wintry 
weather increased, the days became shorter, the 
nights longer; two sheep were killed by a snow- 
storm ; soon the animals would find no food, and the 
time when the flocks are brought home was past. 
' They mean to let us starve up here,' said Elsa to 
her vulture, when she had shared her last morsel of 
cheese with him, and a secret horror seized her ; her 
young healthy life rebelled against the dreadful 
thought. What was she to do ? Forsake her flock 
in its need, and seek her home alone, so that the in- 
nocent animals should perish miserably? No! that 
Elsa would never do. Like a good general, she 
would stand or fall with her troops. . Or should she 
set out with her flock, ignorant as she was of the 
way home, wander about on the snowy Femer, anil 
at last see the animals crippled by the ice and snow . 
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or dashed down a precipice ? Thjat, too, was impos- 
sible. She could do nothing but wait. 

• At last, on a gloomy harvest morning, when the 
fog was so thick that Elsa could scarcely see her own 
hand, and the little flock were trembling from frost, 
and huddled closely together in their fold, while 
Elsa, benumbed with cold, was cowering over the 
hearth fire, a peasant lad arrived to fetch her home. 
But, horror-struck as she had been at the thought of 
slowly starving up here with her flock, she was seized 
with the most irresistible terror at returning home 
to her father- She did not know which was the 
greatest evil — to perish beside her rough father, 
MurzoU, or to be obliged to return to her own hard 
father. 

' The lad broke the silence by saying, 'Yoiu* 
father bids me say that you shall not come into Lis 
sight unless you will do what he desires ; but if }'ou 
will not listen to reason, you are to live with the 
dairymaid in the cowhouse. You must not come 
into the house ; this he has sworn I' 

* All the better for me,' said Elsa, drawing a long 
breath, while the lad looked at her in surprise. 

She now prepared to come down from the mountain 
with a lighter heart, being relieved from all inter- 
course ^"^ith Vincenz, the man she detested. WJiat her 
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father had intended as a punishment was in reality 
a benefit to her. Now she could brood unchecked 
over her own thoughts, and if she wanted to talk to 
anyone, she had Luckard, who was always kind to 
her. Indeed, in her mountain solitude she had first 
learned the value of such a faithful heart, of which 
her father could not deprive her. 

She set to work almost cheerfully to prepare for 
her return. Since she had been relieved from the 
terror of a hostile meeting with her father, she 
thought with silent delight of the joy of the kind 
old woman when she got back the child she had 
nursed. There was some one at least down yonder 
who would rejoice to see her again ; and that 
cheered her. 

' Come, Hansel,' said she, after all was packed, 
to the vulture, who, with ruffled feathers, was 
sitting morosely on the hearth, 'Now we are 
going down to Luckard !' 

' But Luckard is no longer in the house,' said 
the lad. 

* What ! where is she ?' said Elsa in alarm. 
' The Hochstbauer turned her off.' 

* Turned her off ! Luckard !' cried Elsa. * How 
was it ?' 

'She could not get on with Gellner Vincenz, 
and he is all in all now with the Hochstbauer,' 
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said the lad indifferently, buckling the straps of 
Elsa's things, and whistling. 

Elsa became as pale as death, and said, 

' Where is she now ? ' 

'With her cousin, old Annemiedel, in Winter- 
staU; 

* When did this happen ?' 

* Oh, about ten weeks ago. She did make a 
piece of work.' She could scarcely walk, for the 
shock seemed to cripple her knees. Klettenmaier 
and Nazzi were obliged to hold her up to prevent 
her falling. The whole village came roimd her, and 
saw how she was turned out.' 

Elsa listened motionless; her brown face had 
become pallid, and she was panting for breath. 
When the lad had finished, she snatched her 
mountain staff from the wall, swung the vulture on 
her shoulder, and went forth. 

' Let us go,' said she, sharply, in a rough voice, 
to the lad. The flock was quickly collected, the 
milk vessels packed up, and the procession set in 
motion. Elsa spoke not a word. Her fearful agitation 
was visible in her features; her lips were tightly 
compressed, and a threatening line on her forehead 
between her thick eyebrows recalled her father's 
face. She preceded the herd with energetic strides, 
her steady foot leaving deep traces in the snow. 

F 
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The lower they got down the quicker ghe went, so 
that the lad with the flock could scarcely keep up 
with her, and where it was too steep she struck the 
iron spike of her staff into the rock and swung her- 
self down with a vigorous spring, where only the 
vultures in the air could follow over clefbs and 
crevasses. The herd lad and the little flock behind 
her often disappeared in the mist. Then she stopped, 
and waited a moment till they were once more 
visible, and the boy could point out the way to her. 
Thus she went on without rest or pause, as if a man's 
life were at stake. 

At last they had traversed the region of snow, 
and Vent lay at Elsa's feet, as it had done six months 
ago when she had gone up the mountain, but this 
time not in the brightness of a May sun, but in 
dreary autumnal decay and death. The herd boy 
declared they must rest awhile in Vent. Elsa 
hesitated, but he insisted it would be cruelty both to 
the animals and themselves if they had not half-an* 
hour's rest. 

< Stay, if you like,' said Elsa. ^ I shall go on 
before you. I cannot lose my way now. If they ask 
you where I am when you get home, only say that I 
have gone to see Luckard.' 

And she went on her way, her sole companion 
the faithful Hansel, the only soimd his flapping 
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wings, for by this time he could fly where he chose, 
as Elsa no longer cut his pinions^ She had now 
reached the spot where old Luckard had said fare- 
well to her when she went up the hill and turned 
back. 'Grood old Luckard!' Elsa could still see 
her distinctly as she went along, drying her eyes with 
her apron and waving her brown bony arms once 
more in final leave-taking ; she could still see her 
silvery locks, that always streamed from under her 
cap, fluttering in the wind. She had grown grey in 
all fidelity and honour in the Stromminger's house, 
and now shame had been heaped on her white head ! 
And Elsa had separated from her so lightly, and 
forbad her to cry, and torn herself impatiently away, 
when the old woman in her sorrow ^till held her in 
her arms, and no presentiment had told her to what 
a fate she was exposing the defenceless woman; 
taking leave of her with a short greeting, little 
thinking that Luckard was to sufi'er disgrace and 
reproach for her sake. Elsa went on and on, as if 
she could still overtake Luckard at the same spot 
where she had parted with her six months ago ; and 
in spite of the autumnal frosts her forehead was moist 
with heat caused by the furious haste she made to 
repay a heavy debt of gratitude. Tears dropped 
from her eyes when she pictured to herself the old 
woman going on her way in silence and sorrow. 

f2 
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Luckard always went so slowly and Elsa so rapidly, 
and yet they seemed as far oflF as ever, and she could 
not overtake her. 

Elsa was forced to pause for a minute to take 
breath and to rest. She dried the moisture from her 
brow and the tears from her eyes. She felt a fresh 
impulse to go on steadfastly. 

*Wait, Luckard, only wait till I comel' mut- 
tered she, breathless, as if to pacify her anxiety. 

At length the church tower of Heilig Kreuz ap- 
peared, and from this a bridge of dizzy height led 
across the Ache to a solitary group of houses on the 
other side of the ravine. It was the little hamlet 
called Winterstall, where Luckard's home was. 
Elsa turned to the right behind the houses of 
Heilig Kreuz, and crossed the slight bridge, under 
which the wild Ache rushed and foamed, as if 
wishing to sprinkle its angry froth on the defiant 
maiden, who looked down as undismayed into the 
dreadful abyss as if there was no danger or vertigo 
in the world. The bridge was crossed; only one 
steep bit of road up, and then ! At last the goal 
was reached which her heart had so anxiously striven 
after, and she was in Winterstall. There, to the left, 
on the path lay the cottage of old Annemiedel, 
Luckard's cousin. The window was small and half 
hidden by the wide overhanging thatched roof. 
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Behind it the old woman no doubt was seated spin- 
ning, as she always used to do during the winter ; 
and Elsa with a lighter heart drew a deep breath 
of relief. She reached the cottage, and before 
entering she looked smilingly through the little dark 
window for Luckard. But no one was in the room, 
which had a dreary and unoccupied air ; and an un- 
made bed stood on one side. Above it a wooden 
Christ, blackened by smoke, stretched out his arms 
on the cross, and a wreath of rue was suspended from 
it. It was a comfortless sight, and all Elsa's pleasure 
was gone. She placed the vulture on the paling, 
unlatched the door, and entered the little passage. 
At the further end was a small kitchen, the door 
of which was ajar, and within a fire of brushwood 
smoked and crackled. Some one was moving about 
in the kitchen. No doubt it was Luckard: and 
Elsa entered with a beating heart. 

Old Annemiedel was standing on the hearth, 
cutting bread to put into the soup. No one else was 
there. 

* Oh, heavens ! Stromminger Elsa I' cried the 
old woman, letting her knife fall into the soup from 
surprise. * Oh, what a pity !' 

' Where is Luckard ?' asked Elsa. 

' Oh I had you but come three days sooner ; we 
buried her yesterday,' said the cousin mournfully. 
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Elsa leant in silence with closed eyes against the 
door-post. No sound betrayed what was passing in 
her mind. 

*Yes, indeed,' continued the loquacious old 
woman, * Luckard thought she could not die until 
she had seen you ; and when she searched the cards 
you were always standing there, and day and night 
she listened for your coming. And when she felt 
death drawing near, she said, " Now I must die, and 
have not seen my child once more." And then she 
made me give her the cards again, and even in her 
death struggle she wanted to look at the cards for 
you, but it would not do ; her hands trembled on the 
coverlet, and she said, " I can see no more," then 
she stretched herself out and breathed her last.' 

Elsa hid her face in her hands : but she uttered 
not a word. 

* Come into her room,' said the cousin kindly ; ^ I 
have never cared to go in since they carried Luckard 
out of it. I live always so much alone that I was 
so glad when my cousin came and told me she meant 
to stay on with me. I soon saw that she would not 
long outlive her disgrace; her appetite was gone, 
and she could eat so little, and whole nights I could 
hear her crying. Then she became by degrees 
weaker and worse, till she died.' 

The old woman had opened the room, which 
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Blsa had previously seen$ and they went in. Their 
entrance disturbed a swarm of drowsy autumn flies, 
who buzzed about the room. In one comer stood old 
Luckard's spinning wheel, stiff and silent, and the- 
empty disordered bed looked so dreary. 

Out of a cupboard in the wall, on which the 
black virgin of AUenotting was painted, Annemiedel 
took out an ancient pack of German cards. ' Here, 
look ! I kept these for you. I knew you would come, 
for the cards said so. They are real magic cards, 
and doubly good, because the de^th-sweat of the 
dying hangs on them. I can't tell whit eyil thing 
was in store for you, but Luckard always shook 
her head as she looked into them in sorrow. She 
did not tell me what she saw, but it could have 
been nothing good.' 

She gave Elsa the cards, who took them in 
silence and put them in her pocket. Annemiedel 
wondered that Luekard's death seemed to affect her 
so little ; that she was so composed, and did not shed 
a single tear. ^ I must go,' said she ; ' I have left 
my bread soup on the fire. Of course you will have 
your dinner with me ? ' 

* Yes, yes,' said Elsa gloomily, * only go and let 
me rest a bit, for I ran so quickly down from the 
Hoch Joch.' 

Annemiedel went out leaking her head, and 
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muttering, ^ If Luckard had known what a hard- 
hearted thing she is ! ' 

Scarcely was Elsa alone, than she bolted the door, 
and sank on her knees beside the empty bed. She took 
the cards out of her pocket, placed them before her, 
and folded her hands over them as if over some sacred 
relic. ^ Oh 1 oh I' cried she at last suddenly, in an 
outbreak of grief. ' You had to die, and I was not 
with you ; and in all my life you showed me only 
love and kindness; and I — I never gave you any 
in return. Luckard ! dear old Luckard ! can you 
hear me ? I am here at last, and now it is too late I 
They left me up yonder longer than any herd boy 
is left, from malice, that I might be frozen and 
my strength exhausted. It has already cost me 
two sheep, and now you also, dear, good old friend.' 

She started up suddenly ; her eyes, red with crying, 
glittered feverishly ; she clenched her brown hands. 
* But wait yonder ! Wait, you cruel tyrants, till I 
come I I will teach you to hunt innocent, help- 
less creatures out of house and home. As true as is 
the heaven above us, even in your grave, Luckard, 
you shall hear how I take your part.' 

Her eye fell on the Christ above the bed of the 
dead woman. 

* And thou didst not help her in her need 1' said 
she impatiently in her passion of sorrow, looking up 
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at the quiet, patient, Holy Form, whom she did not 
yet understand. She was terrific in her just wrath. 
All the inflexibility of nature that she had inhe- 
rited from her father had developed itself unfettered 
up in the wilderness of the mountains, and her great 
and noble heart, which knew only the purest im- 
pulses, made the blood boil the more angrily in her 
veins. 

She collected the cards, on which the dying wo- 
man had made a last loving effort for her sake. 
Then she lefb the room and went into the kitchen to 
the old woman. 

* I must now go on my way,' said she in a less 
agitated voice ; * but first I beg you will tell me all 
that passed between Luckard and the Hochstbauer.' 
She no longer called him ' father.' 

Annemiedel had just poured the soup into a 
wooden bowl, and insisted on Elsa taking some, and 
while she was eating she said, ' I must tell you that 
Vincenz knows how to wheedle your father, and by 
the new year had him quite under his thumb. 
Since the summer Stromminger has had a bad foot, 
and can't walk. So Vincenz sits with him every . 
evening, and passes the time at cards, and always 
lets him win. He thinks he will get it all back 
when he gets you. The old man seems as if he 
can't live without Vincenz, and so from less to more 
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he has given him chs^rge of everything, for with his 
lame foot he cannot see after things himself. So 
Vincenz now thinks that the Hochstbauer's farm is 
as good as his own, and manages it just as he chooses. 
Then began the trouble with Luckard, for she was 
always one who would see that things went right, as 
she had been accustomed to do, and Vincenz took 
everything out of her hands, and she was not allowed 
to have a word to say. Afterwards, when he saw 
that Luckard was fretting, he told her he would let 
her manage again as if she were the mistress, and he 
would shut his eyes when she laid things aside for 
herself, as many as she chose, if she would only help 
him to get you, as he knew that she could do any- 
thing with you. Then Luckard got very angry. " In 
her life she had never stolen," said she, " and was not 
likely to begin in her old age. She only wanted 
what she honestly earned, and a man who could pro- 
pose anything so wicked she would never recommend 
to Elsa," said she. What did the rascal do ? Goes 
to the Stromminger, and complains of my cousin. 
He had now found out, said he, that it was only 
Luckard who had set you against both your father 
and him ; that she was to blaine for your disobedi- 
ence, said he, because she wished to keep the reins 
in her own hand. So that was the way it came 
about ; and, you see, it broke her heart that anyone 
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should believe such things of her, when there was not 
one word of truth in the matter. It is grievous 
when such unjust things are said. She never told 
you, did she, that you were not to obey your father ?' 

'Never, never; on the contrary, she was a 
humble-minded, meek creature, and never meddled 
with anything that did not concern her,' said Elsa, 
and tears once more rose to her burning eyes. She 
turned her face aside, and rose. 'God keep you, 
Annemiedel ; I will come back to see you.' 

She took her staff and hat, called her vulture, 
and stepped out rapidly towards her home. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A DAY AT HOME. 

As Elsa recrossed the bridge she became dizzy. 
She now first felt that the blood had gone to her 
head. The milder air here below seemed to her 
heavy and oppressive, after the sharp, icy air on the 
Ferner. The bird, too, rocking backwards and for- 
wards, owing to her rapid walking, clung with its 
claws sharply to her shoulder. All was torment and 
misery. At last she reached her native village. She 
was obliged to pass through it to reach the Hochst 
Hof, which was the last of tlie houses. All the vil- 
lagers who chanced to have finished their dinner, 
stuck their heads out of the windows, and pointed at 
her with their fingers. ' Look there ! Look at Vul- 
ture EUy ! ' ' Have you at length ventured to come 
down, and have you brought your vulture with you? ' 
' So you two have not been frozen ! ' ' Your old father 
made you stay up there in disgrace ! ' ' Let us see 
how you look ! ' 'Well, you are as brown and ugly 
as a Schnalser herd-boy!' 'Ah, ah! I wager you 
became tame enough up in the hills I ' ' Yes, yes ; 
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fio it is when a girl will not do as her father tells 
her!' 

She was greeted by a shower of these malicious 
speeches, which made her cast down her eyes, while 
a burning flush of shame and bitterness rose to her 
forehead. Mocked, disgraced — thus returned the 
proud child of the Hochstbauer to her home. And 
all this, why ? An implacable hatred crept into her 
heart, and that was worse than anger ; for anger 
may be softened, but the growth of genuine hatred 
in an embittered and wronged heart strikes it roots 
into the whole being. It is a silent, continuous deed 
of impotent revenge. 

Elsa silently climbed the acclivity behind the 
village, on which the Hochst Hof farm proudly looked 
down. 

No one remarked her arrival except the deaf 
Klettenmaier, who was in the court cutting firewood 
for the winter's provision in a wooden shed; the 
others were all in the fields. 

* Grod be with you ! ' said he, lifting his cap to 
his master's child. 

Elsa set down her burden, the heavy Hansel, on 
the ground, and gave her hand to the old man. 

* But do you know about Luckard ? ' said he. 
Elsa nodded. 

'Yes, yes,' he continued, without, however, 
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pausmg in his work. ^ When Vincenz hates anyone, 
he never rests till he has driven them away. He 
would like to get rid of me also, for he knows 
that I always stood by Luckard, and he thinks if no 
one was left on the farm to help you, then you 
would no longer be so saucy. And because he 
cannot find anything against me, he gives me the 
hardest work to do. Every day I must split up 
into small bits a waggon-load of wood. I can't 
do that long. You see I am seventy-six years old, 
and to-day is the third day I have been at it. 
But that is just what he wants, that he may go to 
the Stromminger and say I am now no good for any- 
thing, or force me to go of my own accord, when I 
can no longer stand it. But where can I go m my 
old age ? I must bear it.' 

Elsa listened to the old man's speech with a 
gloomy look. She went quickly into the house to 
fetch bread and wine for the old man, but the store- 
room was locked up, and the cellar also. Elsa went 
into the kitchen. Her heart ached. This had been 
Luckard's own domain ; she felt as if the kind old 
woman must come up to her and say. How have 
you got on ? what do you want ? what can I do to 
please you ? but that was all at an end. A robust 
maid, an entire stranger, was seated on the hearth 
peeling potatoes. 

' Where are the keys ?' asked Elsa. 
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' What keys do you mean ? ' 

^ Those of the storeroom and the cellar.' 

The maid looked impudently at Elsa. ^Pray 
who are you ? ' 

' You can easily guess,' said Elsa, proudly. ' I 
am the daughter of the house.' 

' Ha I ha I ' replied the maid laughing, ' all that 
I have to say is, that you leave this kitchen. The 
Stromminger has forbidden you to come into this 
house. Your place is in the barn; your room is 
there. Do you hear ? ' 

Elsa became as pale as death. So this was the way 
in which she was to be treated in her father's house. 
Elsa Stromnunger \vas to be placed below the lowest 
maid in her own home and inheritance. Not only 
was she to be banished from her father's presence, 
but it was evidently intended to bend her stubborn 
will by degrading treatment, and thus was Elsa to 
be treated — the same Vulture Elly, of whom her 
father had once proudly said that a girl like her 
was worth more than ten lads. 

' Q-ive me the keys,' said she, in a loud voice. 

* Oh I ha I that would be a fine thing to do, 
when the Stronmiinger said that we were to treat 
you like the girl who feeds the cattle ; and as for 
the keys, that is out of the question. I manage the 
housci and only give out what the master permits.' 
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' The keys I ' cried Elsa, in an outbreak of rage. 
* I order you to give me them.' 

^ You have no orders to give me, I can tell you. 
I am in Stromminger's service, and not in yours ; 
and I am mistress in this kitchen, do you hear ? 
Stromminger will have it so, and if he treats his 
child lower than a maid, no doubt he knows why.' 

Elsa went up to the girl, her eyes flashing, and 
her mouth quivering — the girl began to be afraid — 
but Elsa's struggle with herself only lasted a moment, 
and then pride conquered. She had nothing to do 
with a wretched maid. She went out. Her pulses 
were beating, her eyes sparkled with anger, she 
panted for breath. What she had endured this day 
was too much. She crossed the court like one walking 
in sleep, took the hatchet out of the old man's 
hand, who was trembling with his exertions, and led 
him to a bench that he might rest there. Kletten- 
maier honestly resisted, saying he dared not leave 
his task, but Elsa said she would work in his place. 

' May Q-od bless you I you have a good heart,' 
said the man, seating himself wearily on the bench. 
Elsa went under the shed and split the solid logs 
with heavy strokes. So vigorously did she swing 
the hatchet^ that at each blow it cut deep through 
the wood into the chopping-block. Klettenmaier 
looked at her in amazement, for her hands did fiu: 
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more than any labourer's, and he rejoiced at it, for 
he had seen the child grow up from the day of her 
birth, and liked Elsa in his way. Then Elsa saw at 
a distance the hateful form of Vincenz approaching, 
and involuntarily stopped in her work. Vincenz 
did not see her. He came behind Klettenmaier, and 
suddenly stood close beside the startled old man. Elsa 
watched him from within the wooden shed. He 
seized Klettenmaier by his jacket and pulled him to 
his feet. ' Hallo ! ' shouted he in his ear, ' do you 
call that working ? You lazy brute, always when I 
come I find you sitting down doing nothing. I'll 
stand it no longer. I'll soon stir you up ;' and he 
gave him such a violent push with his knee that it 
sent the trembling old man full length on the stone 
pavement of the court. 

' Oh I help me up,' said the old man ; but 
Vincenz seized a cudgel, calling out, ' Wait a bit, 
you shall soon see how such a lazy fellow should be 
treated.' At this moment Vincenz received such a 
blow on his head that he cried out and tumbled 
backwards. ' Good Lord, what is that ? ' stammered 
he, sinking on the bench. 

* Vulture Elly,' was the answer from a fierce 
voice trembling with rage; and Elsa stood before 
him, a hatchet in her hand, her lips pale, her eyes 
ptaring, and panting for breath, as if the wild 

G 
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beating of her heart must suffocate her. 'Haye 
you found out,' said she, in broken, disjointed sen- 
tences, ^have you found out what it is to receive 
blows ? I will teaoh you to bully my faithful old 
servant. You have already hunted my Luckard 
under ground, and now you will try and do the 
same for my poor old Eiettenmaier. No; rather 
than see such cruelty I would set fire to my own in- 
heritance, and smoke you out like a fox out of the 
earth.' Meanwhile, she had helped Klettenmaier to 
rise, and led him into the kitchen. ^ Gro in there 
and try to recover your strength,' ordered she. ' I 
insist upon it.' 

Klettenmaier obeyed; he felt that at this 
moment she was master, but at the door he dis- 
engaged himself from her and said, shaking his 
head sadly, ^ Elsa ! you should not have done that. 
Go and look after Vincenz. I fear you struck 
him very hard.' 

She left the old man, and went out again. Vincenz 
was motionless. She looked at him apprehensively. 
He had lost consciousness, and lay stretched out on 
the bench, while the blood dropped from his head on 
the sand. Quickly deciding on what she must do, 
Elsa hurried into the kitchen and called to the girl, 
' Gome out ; bring some vinegar and a cloth, and 
help me.' 
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'Are you trying once more to order me 
about?' laughed the girl, without stirring from the 
spot. 

' It is not for myself,' said Elsa, with a gloomy 
angry glance, taking the vinegar flask from the 
shelf. ^ Vincenz is lying out there. I have struck 
him down.' 

' Blessed Mary I' exclaimed the maid ; and instead 
of hastening to Vincenz' assistance, she rushed out of 
the house and across the court, screaming 'Helpl 
help 1 Elsa has murdered Vincenz.' 

This cry of terror resounded on every side, and 
was heard in the village, and soon all were thronging 
together. 

Meanwhile, Elsa had got Elettenmaier to help 
her, and was washing the insensible man with 
vinegar and water. She had not struck him with 
the sharp edge of the hatchet, but with the back, 
which was blunt, though the blow had been given 
with a strength of which she was not herself conscious. 
The fury so long pent up within her had found vent 
in that one stroke, so that it crdjshed down as 
heavily as previously in splitting the wood. 

.' What has happened ? ' said a hoarse voice 
at Elsa's ear, which made her blood run cold. It 
was her father who had dragged himself here, sup- 
ported by his crutch. ' What is the matter ? ' 

o 2 
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* Carry him into the house and lay him on my 
bed,' said the Hochstbauer, making way for him 
at the kitchen door, on which he was leaning. Two 
men lifted Vincenz and carried him in. ' If we only 
had a doctor,' wailed the women as they followed 
the injured man into the house. 

* If we still had old Luckard here, we would 
need no doctor,' said a couple of men ; * she always 
knew what to do for everybody.' 

' Let her be fetched at once,' said Stromminger, 
eagerly; * she must come without a moment's delay.' 

Again Elsa laughed loudly. *Yes; Luckard* 
No doubt, Stronmiinger, you would be glad to have 
her back; but now you must fetch her from the 
churchyard.' 

The people looked at her in dismay. 

' Is she dead ? ' asked Stromminger. 

* Yes ; she died three days ago. The heart 
sorrow that you caused, killed her. So, Strom- 
mmger, you are rightly served ; and if the man in 
there dies, because there is no one who knows how 
to treat him, he deserves his fate for ill-using 
Luckard.' 

A tumult arose. 'It was too bad, after such an 
evil deed, to speak like that, and say it would serve 
Jiim right, instead of repenting. If this was to be, no 
man's life would be safe. And Stromminger standa 
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by and lets her speak, and says not a word. A pretty 
father, indeed I ' 

So they talked over the matter, while Elsa stood 
with folded arms and a defiant air near the kitchen 
door, looking at her father, who seemed involmitarily 
abashed by her reproaches. At last, however, his 
rage became doubly violent, and leaning on his 
crutch he called out to the crowd, ' I will show you 
what kind of father I am. Seize her, and tie her 
hands together,' 

^ Yes 1 yes ! ' shouted the mob of people ; ^ bind 
her; such a creature ought to be under lock and 
key. She must be brought to justice, the mur- 
deress ! ' 

Elsa uttered a cry of horror at the word ' mur- 
deress,' and retreated into the kitchen. 

' No 1 ' cried Stromminger, * no daughter of mine 
shall be dragged before a magistrate. Do you think I 
could survive the shame of a child of the Hochstbauer 
being in a jail ? Do you know Stromminger so little ? 
Do I need a magistrate to punish a wicked and 
undutifal child ? The Stromminger is man enough 
himself^ on his own ground and in his own home, to 
be her judge, and I will show you presently who and 
what Stromminger is although he is lame. I will 
shut her up in the cellar, and not let her out till 
her defiant spirit is broken, and she throws herself at 
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my feet before you all. You all hear me, and if I 
don't keep my word, you may call me a cowardly 
rascal.' 

^ Grood heavens ! ' cried Elsa, * have you lost your 
senses ? No, no, father I not lock me up — for God's 
sake, don't lock me up ! Chase me away ; send me 
up the Murzoll, and let me perish in the snow. I 
am ready to starve or be frozen to death, but under 
the free open sky. If you lock me up, evil will 
come of it.' 

'Oh, you want to be off again, to become a 
vagrant about the country — ^not a bit of it. I have 
been only too weak hitherto towards you. You 
shall be kept under lock and key, till on your knees 
you ask pardon from Vincenz and me.' 

* Father 1 that would do no good. Eather than 
do so, I would moulder away in the cellar. You 
ought to know that by this" time. Let me go, or — ^I 
say it once again — worse will come of it.' 

* You have chattered enough. Why do you all 
stand there ? What are you about ? Must I seize her 
myself, lame as I am ? Lay hold of her fast, for she 
has Stronmiinger blood in her veins, and could 
master any ten of you ; don't lose sight of that 1 ' 

The young men, irritated by his jeering words, 
forced their way into the kitchen. * We will have 
her in a moment,' said they, scoffingly. 
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But Elsa made a rush to the hearth and snatched 
a burning log out of the fire. ' I will set fire to 
the first person who touches me ! ' screamed she, 
standing there like an archangel with the fiaming 
sword. 

All drew back. 

'Shame on you,' shouted Stromminger; *do 
you really mean to let a girl master you ? Knock 
the burning log out of her hand with sticks.' He was 
frantic with fury, for it was a point of honour with 
him to show before the whole village that he was 
his daughter's master. Some ran oflf and fetched 
sticks. It was like a hunt after some wild creature, 
and, indeed, Elsa had become like a wild hunted 
animal. Her eyes were bloodshot, her forehead 
bathed in perspiration, her white teeth firmly 
clenched, as she defended herself against the pack — 
defended herself without thought or deliberation, 
like the beasts of the wilderness, to preserve her 
freedom — the element of her life. They assailed 
her with sticks to knock away the log — her only 
weapon — but she flung the burning brands among 
them so that they dispersed screaming, while she 
snatched up others and cast fresh fiery missiles at 
the heads of her assailants. The uproar increased. 

* Water here ! ' called out Stromminger. * Fetch 
water to put out the flames.' 
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This would be fatal. If they did this Elsa 
was lost. In another moment the water would be 
fetched. Despair seized the girl, when a sudden 
thought flashed across her ; a dreadful — a desperate 
thought. But there was no time for reflection, the 
thought beeame a deed before she could think twice, 
and waving a burning log in her hand she darted as 
swiftly as an arrow through the crowd, rushed 
into the courtyard, and flung the burning wood into 
the open hayloft, in the very midst of the hay and 
straw. 

A cry of horror. 

' Put it out if you can,' cried Elsa, and flew 
across the court and through the door, further and 
further, while all at the farm hurried, yelling and 
screeching, to try to extinguish the fire, for alieady 
the flames were flickering high above the roof. In 
the midst of the rising column of smoke a dark 
object rose screeching from the roof, as if bom out 
of the flames, circled twice in the air above their 
heads, and flew in the direction that Elsa had 
taken. 

Elsa heard a rushing sound behind her. She 
thought it was her persecutors, so she ran on blindly. 

Night was come, but darkness had not set in. A 
bright light glimmered round her, so that she could 
be seen from a distance. She climbed up a ledge 
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of rock, firom which she could descry her way, but 
now she saw that her follower came through the 
air. She had attained her wish. No one thought 
any longer of searching for her. To rescue the 
farm was the most urgent matter, and all hands 
were busy helping in the work. The vulture had 
overtaken her, and swooped down on her with such 
violence that he nearly pushed her oflf the rock. 
She pressed the bird to her heart, and sank down 
exhausted on the ground. With dim eyes she 
gazed at the flickering of the fire that shone from 
afar, and was reflected on the dark summits of the 
moimtains. With a flushed and angry face she 
contemplated her deed, still with wrath and pride 
in her heart. From all the church towers in the 
dififerent villages the alarm fire bells were ringing, 
and distinctly saying, * incendiary, incendiary ; * but 
the fearful words sang her conscience to sleep, for a 
swoon spread a salutary veil over the soul of the 
persecuted girl. 
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Deep night encompassed Elsa when she again 
opened her eyes ; the glimmering of the distant fire 
was extinguished, the sound of the bells had ceased ; 
deep beneath in the ravine the Ache thundered 
monotonously, and over her head a solitary star stood 
high above in the sky. She gazed up at it, lying 
long motionless on her back, while it looked down 
on her as if with a, forgiving eye. Wonderful con- 
solation was wafted to her through the night air. 
The wind blew on her fevered forehead with cooling 
power, and she rose and began to collect her thoughts. 
It could not be late, for the moon had not yet risen. 
The fire, then, had been speedily put out. It could 
not, indeed, have been otherwise when so many 
people were there to give instant help, so the fire 
could not spread much. She did not know what she 
felt. She searched into the inmost recesses of her 
soul, and yet could not find herself guilty. She 
had only done it in self-defence, to get rid of her 
persecutors by giving them something else to* do. 
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Sbe knew well she would be called an ' incendiary ; * 
but was it really so ? She gazed up at the star over 
her head. She felt for the first time as if she were 
speaking quite alone with her heavenly Father, and 
what He said was pardon and reconciliation. The 
pure night sky looked down peacefully on her, and 
for the sake of this free sky had she done the deed. 
Under this lofty vaulted starry dome alone could 
she breathe freely. To be a prisoner without air, 
without light, for weeks or months, till she agreed 
to take refuge in the house of her detested wooer, 
or become a laughing stock to all by being forced 
to drag herself on her knees before her father in 
public penitence 1 This was worse than death — this 
was an impossibility. 

The girl, who during six long months had dwelt 
alone and unprotected, in the rough shelter of the 
Ferner, watching through the nights with the wild 
company who alone frequent those hills — storm, 
hail, and rain — whose brow the fires of heaven had 
kissed before they darted down on the earth — 
who had heard the thunder in all its terrors rolling 
loudly, before rending its strength in the air — ^the 
girl who almost daily exposed her life by springing 
over chasms and rooky crevasses, in order to rescue a 
goat that had missed its footing — such a girl could 
no longer reconcile herself to the narrow views and 
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tyranny of petty minds, could not submit to be 
bound with ropes like an animal, but must defend 
her liberty to the uttermost. Men had forfeited all 
rights over her; they had driven her away from 
among them, and made her the companion of the 
elements. What marvel then that she had appealed 
for help to one of those wild associates — fire — in her 
struggle with men I 

She could not make this all clear in her head. 
She had not yet learned to search her own heart. 
She could not tell why, but she felt that God did 
not judge her hardly, that from His exalted throne 
above He meted out with another measure than 
that of mortals. Indeed, from the heights of her 
Ferner Mountain, did not every object appear so 
small that she had thought so large when in the 
valley below ? What then must earthly things ap- 
pear in the sight of Him who reigned in the heavens 
above? God alone understood her. Here below 
«he might be called an incendiary, but God absolved 
her. 

She rose, and, shaking the burden from her 
soul, became once more her former self — ^vigorous 
and confident, strong and free. 

'Now, Hansel, what are we to do?' asked she 
of the vulture; with whom, in default of other 
companions, she was accustomed to talk. Hansel 
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was at that moment in quest of a worm, which he 
seized and swallowed. ^ You are right/ said Elsa ; 
* we must seek our bread. You are lucky, for you 
can find it everywhere, but I,' — suddenly Hansel 
became uneasy and flew into the air, watching some 
distant object. 

It occurred to Elsa that, now the fire was ex- 
tinguished, she might be pursued, so must go 
forward as quickly as possible. But whither ? Her 
first thought was Solden, but her face flushed, for 
might not Joseph think that she had come to seek 
him ? and was he to see her in all her shame and 
disgrace, poor, a runaway from home, scouted and 
himted by all as an incendiary ? 

No ; he should not see her thus — ^he least of all — 
rather go tx) the ends of the earth« 

Without further deliberation she took her vulture 
on her shoulder — her only incumbrance — and went 
on in the same direction from which she had come 
in the morning — to Heilig Kreuz. 

She had walked on for two hours ; her feet were 
galled ; she was weary to death, when the church 
tower of Heilig Kreuz dimly appeared before her 
eyes in the darkness, and, like the light in a light- 
house, the rising moon glimmered through the open 
belfry, and showed the solitary wanderer her way. 

Stumbling from exhaustion she dragged herself 
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through the sleeping village to the church. A dog 
barked here and there as she passed along quietly. 
Anyone who saw her at this moment must have 
thought her a thief. She trembled as if she were 
one in reality. How low had the Stromminger Elsa 
fallen ! 

The parsonage was behind the church. There 
was a wooden bench beside the door, and from the 
little windows the withered leaves of mountain pinks 
hung down out of their wooden boxes. Here Elsa 
resolved to wait for the dawn. The good priest 
would, at all events, protect her from maltreatment. 
She lay down on the bench, while Hansel seated 
himself at her head on the arm of the seat, and in 
the course of a few minutes Nature asserted her 
rights, and she fell asleep. 

' Lord of my life I what foundling hast Thou 
sent me?' sounded in Elsa's ear; and when she 
opened her eyes it was broad daylight, and no other 
than the cure himself stood before her. 

' Praised be our Lord for ever and ever,* stam- 
mered Elsa, timidly, taking her feet oflF the bench. 

* Amen, my child. What brings you here ? Who 
are you, and what means this strange comrade that 
you have with you? One might almost be afraid 
of him,' said the worthy cure, smiling kindly. 

' Reverend sir,' said Elsa, simply, * 1 have a heavy 
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weight OD. my conscience, and would like to make 
my confession to you. I am called Elsa, and belong 
to the Stromminger of Hochsthof on the Sonnen 
Platte. I have run away from home, you must 
know. I had a quarrel with Gellner Vincenz, and 
split open his head, and then I set fire to my 
father's barn.' 

The priest clasped his hands together. 

'God preserve me, what a history! So young 
and already so wicked.' 

* Your reverence, I am not usually wicked, cer- 
tainly not. I could not hurt a fly, but they have 
driven me to be what I am,' said Elsa, looking at 
the cure with her large honest eyes, so that he must 
believe her, whether he would or not. 

* Come in,' said he, ' and tell me all about it ; but 
leave that monster outside ' — he meant the vulture. 
Elsa swung Hansel in the air, when he flew on the 
roof of the house, and then she followed the priest 
into his little dwelling. 

Here all was stillness and peace. In a recess 
stood a rough wooden bedstead, on which two flaming 
hearts were painted, which for the cure signified the 
hearts of our Saviour and the Blessed Virgin. Over 
the bed was a porcelain cup of holy water, and a 
shelf with devotional works. There were several 
more shelves in the room containing books^ and an 
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old writing desk, a brown wooden bench behind a 
heavy table, some wooden chairs, a Prie-Dieu under 
a large crucifix, with a wreath of Alpine edelweiss, 
and a couple of coloured lithographs of the Pope 
and various saints. From the ceiling hung a 
cage with a crossbill in it. An ancient bureau 
with brass lions heads, holding rings in their 
mouths to pull out the heavy drawers by, was the 
chief ornament of the room. On this bureau were all 
sorts of things. A holy shrine with a carved saint, 
a glass casket with a wax infant Jesus in a red silk 
cradle, a little glass spinning-wheel, and a faded 
nosegay of artificial flowers, such as are made in 
convents, in a yellow vase imder a glass shade. A 
small box of coloured shells, a tiny model of a mine , 
in a flask, and, as a centre-piece, a creche of moss 
and glittering ore, with delicately carved figures of 
men and animals. Some pretty cups and jugs were 
also to be seen along with these holy objects, and 
two crystal salt-cellars formed the key-stone of 
the whole, placed to the right and left of the 
bii-th of Christ. And all this was kept as clean 
as if there were no dust in the world. This com- 
mode, with its various objects of art, was the child- 
like altar which the solitary priest, six thousand feet 
above the sea and modem culture, had erected to 
the god of beauty. Here he often stood when the 

u 
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snow was falling thick outside, and the stonn 
shaking the little wooden house, gazing thoughtfully 
at the delicate carved world within^ shaking his 
head, smiling and saying, ' What wonders men can 
dor 

Elsa thought precisely the same, as, on passing, 
her eye fell by chance on the admirable little work 
of art* Bich as her father was, no such objects had 
ever found their way into his house ; indeed, what 
would a set of ignorant peasants care for them ? In 
all her life she had never seen anything of the kind, 
she, who hitherto had looked on a spinning-wheel 
and her scythes and hay-forks as the height of all 
that was ornamental. She felt as if she dared not 
move in this small room for fear of breaking some- 
thing, and was bound here to be especially polite. 
Involuntarily she stopped at the door, and wished to 
take ofif her iron-shod mountain shoes, for fear of 
spoiling the smooth white polished boards ; but the 
cure would not allow her to do this, and so she came 
in, stepping as gently as she could, and seated 
herself humbly on the furthest end of the bench the 
cure ojBFered to her. His kind clear eyes rested 
searchingly on her, and saw that her astonished 
glance could not turn away from the ornaments on 
the commode. The old paan had a thorough kno^-r 
Jedge of mankind. 
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*You would like first to look at xny pretty 
things ? Do so, my child, or else you could not collect 
your thoughts properly for the serious matters we 
have to discuss together.' 

So he took Elsa up to the mysterious commode 
and explained all the things to her, and told her 
from whom he had got them. 

Elsa did not venture to speak, but looked and 

listened respectfully. When she arrived at the creche 

crib, the last and best of all, the cure said, ' Look I 

that is Jerusalem in the distance, and the three 

Holy Kings making a pilgrimage to the infant 

Christ. See 1 there is the star that led them on, 

and there — there lies the babe in the cradle, having 

yet no presentiment that He is born to suffer for the 

sins of the world, for He cannot yet think, and has 

brought with Him from His Heavenly Throne no 

memories, because the Son of God was to become a 

real mortal child like others, otherwise men might 

have said it was not difficult to be as good and 

patient as Jesus Christ, when He was the Son of God, 

and had godlike power, and no one could imitate 

such an example, if only one of the common human 

race. Alas ! they too often say that now, and go on 

indulging in sin.' Elsa looked at the pretty naked 

babe with His halo of gold paper, lying there so 

patiently, and she listened to the words of the 

h2 
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priefit, and when she thought of the stem sad * our 
Lord on the Cross ' as a helpless human child born 
to sufifer, she felt pity for Him, and she repented 
that yesterday by the death -bed of Luckard she had 
been so * rude ' to the poor crucified one. ' But why 
did He allow all that to happen ? ' said she, aloud, 
more to herself than to the priest. 

' Because He wished to show men that they 
must not return evil for evil, nor must they take 
revenge, for God has spoken and said, " Revenge is 
mine." ' Elsa coloured violently and cast down her 
eyes. 

' Now, come, my child,' said the shrewd old man, 
* and let me hear your confession.' 

' It will be a short one, your reverence,' said Elsa ; 
and honestly as was her wont, she related without 
palliation, though in a shy suppressed voice, all that 
had happened, and soon the whole circumstances 
became clear to him. She had imrolled before him, 
in Tough, rude outlines, a powerful nature, and he 
grieved for the noble young creature who had been 
allowed to run wild among rugged hard rocks, by 
rugged hard man. 

When Elsa finished he sat on for some time 
silent and thoughtful. His eye was fixed on an old 
well-worn book on a bookshelf on the wall. A 
stranger whom he had received hospitably had given 
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him a book on the cover of which was printed in gold 
letters, * The Niebelungen Lied.' 

'Eeverend sir,' said Elsa, who mistook the 
thoughtfulness on his features for reproach, * it all 
came on me at once. I still had bitter anger about 
my poor Luckard in my heart, and then I saw 
Klettenmaier flung on the stones. You see I could 
not allow the old man to be struck ; and if it were 
to come over again I would do just the same. And 
I am not an incendiary, though they call me so. Is 
it not true when a house is set fire to in broad day- 
light, and a crowd of people present, there cannot be 
much damage done ? I could not think of any way 
of escape for myself, and so I thought if they were 
busy putting out the fire they could not pursue me. 
And if this was a sin, then I don't know what is to be 
done in this world, where people are so cruel, and 
do you all the harm they can.' 

' You should do like our blessed Saviour — suffer 
and endure patiently,' said the priest. 

* But, honoured sir,' continued Elsa, impetuously, 
* when our Lord submitted to everything He knew 
why. He wished to give a lesson to the people, but 
I did not know why I should be patient, for not a 
soul in the whole valley is likely ever to learn any- 
thing from me ! And if I had let myself be locked 
up ever so patiently in the cellar, it would have 
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been all for nothing, for no one would have taken an 
example from that, though it would have cost me 
my life.* 

The priest thought for a moment, and turning 
his kind, penetrating eyes on Elsa, he shook his 
head. 

' You ungovernable child I are you going to get 
into a squabble with me? You must have been 
sadly exasperated and provoked to make you espy 
enemies and adversaries everywhere. Eecover your 
breath, and recollect where you are. You are in the 
house of a servant of Grod ; and God says, " I am 
love." These ought to be no mere words to you ; I 
will show you that they are true. I will tell you 
that when all people revile and condemn you the 
good Lord loves and pardons you I Hard men, 
rugged mountains, and wild weather have made you 
what you are, and that our gracious Lord knows 
right well, for He sees into your heart, and knows 
that your heart is good and upright, deeply as you 
have sinned ; and He knows that no garden flowers 
bloom in the wilderness, and that coarse tools cannot 
execute delicate carving. But listen I If our Lord and 
Master finds a rude carving on especially good wood, 
which He thinks will repay the trouble of chiselling 
afresh. He takes the tool in His own hand and im- 
proves the bungling work of man, till some beauty 
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appears. So you must be very careful that you no 
longer harden your heart, for if our Lord cuts some 
strokes and finds the wood too hard He thinks the 
trouble vain, and casts it away. Strive, my dear 
child, to have a tender heart, and submit to God's 
disciplining hand. When some grievous burden 
seems to you unbearable, be submissive, and think 
you descry the hand of God working in you ; and if 
some sorrow cuts deep into your soul, remember it 
is the chisel of God that is making all rough places 
smooth in your heart. Do you understand me?' 

Elsa nodded rather doubtfully. 

' Well,' said the old man, * I will try to make it 
clearer to you. Which would you rather be, a rough 
cudgel, with which you could kill people, and which 
when it decays breaks and is burned, or a delicately- 
chiselled holy form like this, placed in a casket and 
piously revered ?' 

Now Elsa understood him, and said, eagerly — 

'Yes, indeed! I would far rather be a little 
saint like that.' 

' Well, you see coarse hands have made a rough 
stick of you, but God's hand can carve you into a 
saintly image like this, if you do what I have just 
told you.' 

Elsa looked at the priest with wide-open, 
astonished eyes. She was in a strange mood— 
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pleased, and yet ready to weep. After a long silence 
she said, timidly — 

* I don't know how it is, but all is so different 
here from elsewhere, reverend sir. No man ever 
spoke to me before as you have spoken. The priest 
at Solden was always scolding, and talking of the 
devil and our sins ; and I never knew what he would 
be at, for at that time I had never done one wrong 
thing — ^never. But you talk in a way that one can 
understand. I think if I could only stay here with 
you it would be best for me. I would work day 
and night, believe me, and earn my bread.' 

The cure reflected for a time, then shook his 
head sorrowfully. 

* That won't do, poor child. Think over it as I 
may, it won't do. Tliough I can forgive you in the 
name of God, yet I dare not do so in the eyes ot 
man ; for God sees the motives, man only sees the 
deed. The priest in the confessional is quite another 
man from the priest in his parish. In the confes- 
sional he proclaims pardon, in the community he pro- 
claims the law. He must incite men by his word 
and example to honour and to obey the laws. Think 
of what the people would say if their priest sheltered 
a notorious incendiary I Would they understand my 
motives if I did so? Certainly not. They would 
only infer from it that I had taken into my house 
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an incendiary, and make that an excuse for sinning ; 
and if anyone were afterwards to suffer from wicked 
fire . raising, I should bitterly reproach myself that 
my indulgence towards you had encouraged the 
crime. Can you see this, and accept without 
mm'muring the inevitable consequences of your 
deed?' 

' Yes 1 ' said Elsa, mournfully ; and her eyes 
became red with suppressed te^rs. Then she stood 
up at once, and said doggedly, * I thank you much, 
honoured sir ; I wish you good morning.' 

' All, ha ! ' said the cure, ' up in arms again in a 
moment? don't you think you could get quicker 
through the wall than through the door ? Were I 
you I would certainly prefer the wall.' 

Elsa seemed ashamed, and cast down her eyes on 
the ground. The old man looked at her with 
amused sui*prise. 

'What will it not cost you till the swift current 
of your blood is checked ! Why run away like that? 
Do I say that I leave you to your fate because I will 
not have you to live in my house ? You must first 
breakfast with me, for man must eat, and heaven 
knows you may have had no food for a long time — 
we will talk further afterwards.' 

He went to a little sliding window that over- 
looked the kitchen, and called to the old maid, 
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Marittune, to prepare breakfast for three. Then he 
seated himself at his homely writiiig--desk, and wrote 
down for Elsa a few names of peasants whom ^ he 
knew to be good honest people. 

* There I I have written down for you a list of 
the most upright men and women in the Oetz Thai 
and Ourglerthal,' said he to Elsa, 'who will 
perhaps take you into their service; on the other 
side of the mountains nothing can yet be known of 
your misdemeanours, and by the time they do hear 
of them, you will, I hope, have proved yourself so 
good a servant that the people may choose to shut 
their eyes. You mast not give me as a reference, 
but you are as strong and vigorous as a man, so they 
will be glad to hire you. You can work hard, and make 
yourself useful, if you choose, but you must learn to 
obey, and to conform to custom and order, or it won't 
do at all. I do not require you to return to your 
father, or to allow yourself to be locked up in a 
cellar, for that would be a degrading punishment, 
and more injurious to you than beneficial* Nor do 
I desire you to marry Vincenz out of obedience to 
your father, and make your life miserable. But I 
do require of you to control your wild nature in the 
service of honest people, in reasonable and steady 
work, and thus again become a useful member of 
society. Do you promise me this ? ' 
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* I will do my best,' said Elsa, in her fearless 
honesty. 

' Well I that is all I can expect from you at pre- 
sent, for I know that you cannot promise more with 
a good conscience, but make the attempt with an 
honest will, and always remember that Ood throws 
away wood that is too hard. I will go this very day 
to your father, and appeal to his conscience, to in- 
duce him to forgive and be reconciled to you, or, -at 
all events, no longer to persecute you. Let me know 
soon where you are, that I may write to you how 
matters stand.' 

The maid brought in breakfast, and the cure said 
his morning prayer. Elsa, too, folded her hands 
devoutly, and from the inmost depths of her soul 
prayed to God to help her to become good and 
pious. This was her most earnest wish ; she would 
gladly have become good and pious at once if she 
had only known how to set about it. 

When the prayer was ended, the three sat down 
to break&st, the cure, his maid Marianne, and Elsa ; 
but scarcely had they begun when a disturbance was 
heard outside. 

' A vulture ! Look 1 a vulture is sitting on the 
roof. Shoot it down — fetch a gun 1 ' 

'Oh, my Hansel!' screamed Elsa, starting up, 
and rushing to the door. 
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'Stop!' cried the cure; 'what do you mean? 
You must not go out ; why run into danger unneces- 
sarily when at any moment some of your father's 
people may come to fetch you ?' 

* Come what may I will never forsake my vulture,' 
cried Elsa ; and with one spring she was out of the 
door. 

The priest followed her, shaking his head. 

' The vulture is tame,' cried she to the people ; 

* he belongs to me — don't meddle with him.' 

' But no one has any right to allow such a bird 
of prey to fly about,' muttered they. 

' Has he carried off a sheep of yours, or a child ?' 
said Elsa, indignantly. 

'No.' 

' No ? then don't dare to touch my bird,' said the 
girl, looking so proud and defiant that the people 
stared at her in astonishment. 

' Elsa ! Elsa ! ' whispered the priest, gently, 

* think of the hard wood ! ' 

' I do think of it, honoured sir,' said she ; and 
making a sign with her hand to the vulture, she 
said ' Hansel, come with me ! ' The bird swooped 
down from the roof, making the bystanders shrink 
back in terror. Elsa took him on her shoulder, 
and turned to the cure. 

'May God preserve your reverence,' said she, 
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in a low voice, 'I thank you for all your good- 
ness.' 

* Will you not come in and finish your breakfast ? ' 
said he. 

* No ; I cannot leave my bird alone out here, so 
I must go on my way. What have I to wait for ? ' 

* Then may God and all His holy angels guard 
you I ' said the priest, sorrowfully, while old Marianne 
secretly slipped some food into the pocket of Elsa's 
thickly-plaited gown. 

For one moment she lingered on the threshold 
now so dear to her, and then made her way quietly 
through the people who gaped at her in amazement 
as she went along. 

' Who can she be ? ' 

'She must be a witch,' she heard one whisper 
behind her. 

* She is a stranger,' said the priest, ' whose con- 
fession I have just heard.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE KLOTZE OF ROFEN. 

Dat after day Elsa wandered about the villages 
seeking a situation; but no one would engage her 
with her vulture, and nothing would induce her to 
part from him. Indeed, if she had agree>d to leave 
the bird he would have always flown back to her 
wherever she was, and the idea of killing the 
faithful creature never entered her mind. Whatever 
might have become of herself, she was now indeed 
'Vulture EUy,' for her fate was inseparably con- 
nected with that of her bird, and he claimed his 
share in it, like a human being. Luckard's old 
cousin, whom she saw in passing, would gladly have 
kept her, but she was too near home, for there she 
would have been entirely in her father's power. She 
must go farther away, as far as her strength would 
carry her. The season of the year became daily 
more inclement ; snow began, and the nights which 
Elsa usually passed, sheltered only by a hay-rick, 
were miserably cold. The clothes she wore were 
ragged and soiled ; she began to have a beggarly 
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and vagrant appearance, so she was still more harshly 
repulsed when she knocked at any door with her 
companion. She looked so disreputable that no 
kindly peasant woman would any longer let her 
work even for a couple of hours in their house, and 
then dine with them. They brought her a piece of 
bread out of compassion to the door ; and Elsa, the 
proud Stromminger Elsa, seated herself on the 
doorstep and ate it. For she did not wish to die. 
Her life, though tormented, hunted, and wretched, 
was still precious in her eyes, so long as she could 
hope that Joseph might yet be brought to love her. 
For the sake of this hope she could bear anything, 
himger, cold, shame. But her usually strong frame 
began to give way under constant harassing, care, 
and excitement. Her eyes became dim, her feet 
refused to carry her onwards, and as soon as she lay 
down to rest her thoughts became confused, and she 
lay in a feverish half-sleep. With overpowering 
anguish she felt illness approaching ; she felt too that 
if she were found lying unconscious in some bam, 
they would take her back to her father, and she 
would again be in his power. She had wandered 
about in the Gurgler valley, and as she failed in 
getting into service there, she climbed up the weary 
road to the Oetz valley. She had gone to Vent that 
lay under the shadow of Father MurzoU, — it was a 
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portion of her home — but there she had fared worse 
than ever. The rougher tho district the rougher the 
inhabitants also, and by the time Elsa got there, the 
news of what she had done had already reached the 
village, so that terror and dislike met her wherever 
she appeared. She never referred to the cure of 
Heilig Kreuz, for he had forbidden her to do so, 
and she now saw he could not have done otherwise. 
For this reason, too, she never applied to any cure, 
for she felt that none dare take her into their 
service. 

The door of the last house in Vent had just been 
shut in her face, and now before her lay nothing but 
the precipitous walls of the Plattey-Kobel, the wiJd 
Spitze, and the Hochvemagt Femer, that shut in 
the valley, and across which there was no longer a 
path. Here the world was enclosed on all sides like 
a cul de sac, the end of which she had now reached. 
She stood and gazed at the steep towering walls all 
around. It was a grey morning, and the thick snow 
which had fallen during the night made the whole 
valley appear like one gigantic white mass. Every 
trace of a path was obliterated. She sat down and 
thought, ' If I freeze and go to sleep, it will be an 
easy death.' But it was not cold enough for that. The 
snow began to melt under her footsteps, and she was 
soon shivering from the wet. She started up and 
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dragged herself towards the acclivity behind Vent, 
which leads to the path of the Hoch Joch. Here she 
could see a long distance around, and she perceived 
a kind of furrow in the snow, wliich went on along 
the Thalleitspitz into the heart of the Femer. It 
might be a footpath, but where did it lead to ? She 
climbed still higher to get a further view, when a 
bandage seemed to fall from her eyes. This was the 
path that led from Vent to the Eofen Hof, the 
highest inhabited spot in all the Tyrol, the last 
in Oetz Thai, where men dwelt like eagles ; two 
families alone, live there, the Klotze and Gestreins. 
Eofen, the tranquil secluded Eofen, lies at the foot 
of the fearful Vernagt Glacier, on the brink of the 
sea of ice, where no foot strays year after year, a 
venerable tradition enveloping it in a mysterious 
veil. This was the very spot for Elsa, her last 
refuge, where she must find help, or at least could 
die in peace, like the beasts in the wilderness. 
Thither would she go, to the Klotze of Eofen. 
They were the most famous guides in the whole 
Tyrol, and as much at home on the mountains as the 
mountain spirits themselves. They would understand 
why Elsa set fire to a house, and would sooner die 
than let herself be deprived of the breath of freedom, 
and they could protect her against the whole world, 
for the Eofen farms have a right of refuge. Duke 
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Frederick I. granted it to one of the family 
from gratitude, having once taken refuge there in 
his extremity, when pursued by his enemies. Joseph 
II. indeed deprived them of this right at the end 
of the previous century; but the peasants hold 
fast to old customs, and the Oetzthalers still con- 
tinue to respect the privilege. Whoever finds an 
asylum at Rofen cannot be seized ; the Eofeners, 
that is, the Klotze and the Grestreins, shelter none 
who do not deserve it, and stand in as high repute 
as their forefathers ; any assault on their house-rights 
would be considered sacrilege. 

Elsa raised her arms to heaven in fervent grati- 
tude that God had shown her this path, while dizzy 
and stumbling she. strove to reach this last resting- 
place — first down the path that led from Vent, 
then again up a steep ascent. 

For one long hour she pursued the track scarcely 
visible in the snow. At last the secluded venerable 
Rofen farm lay before her, as if sleeping in the 
snow. How often had she seen these houses from 
the summit of the MurzoU, as small as eagles' nests 
hanging on the rock. Her heart beat heavily ; her 
limbs staggered. What if she were to be thrust 
hence also? A fresh stoim of snow came whiri- 
ing down silently, wrapping every object in a 
white floating veiL It glistened and danced before 
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Elsa's eyes, and the white veil fluttered with cooling 
power round her head ; but it melted on her feverish 
brow, and ran down like water over he;r face and 
hair, and again frost made her shiver^ At last she 
stood before the door of Nicodemus Klotz, and seized 
the iron knocker ; but as she grasped it a strange 
light glimmered before her eyes, and she sank with 
a dull thud against the door, and then slipped down^ 
full length on the ground.. 

The white flakes of snow fell on and on down 
into the narrow vaUey, shrouding it and providing, it 
with a white couch, and heaping itself up before the 
well-bolted door of Nicodemus Elotz, in a peaceful 
white mass, and over the benumbed form that lay 
beneath. 

Nicodemus Klotz was seated on a bench beside 
the warm stove comfortably smoking his pipe, and 
looking out at the snow driving in front of the 
windows. Thus passed in pleasant rest half an hour, 
while his youngest bmjbher lieander, a fine-looking 
chamois hunter, was reading a weekly journal printed 
on coarse paper. ^ I think the storm is beginning 
to abate,' said Nicodemus, smoking. 

' Yes,' said Leander^ lookipg out at the snow, 
for it was still falling thickly and incessantly in 
front of the house. All of a sudden, in the midst 
of this white storm, a dark winged creature flew 
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against the window, fluttering and screaming as it 
swooped past to the roof. 

' What was- that ? ' said Leander, rising. 

' Why, what should it be ? ' growled the elder 
brother. ' You can't go outside the door in such a 
snowstorm.' 

<0h, nonsense,' said Leander, taking down his 
rifle from the wall, the genuine hunter stirring 
within him at the stroke of a bird's wing flying 
past. He must see what it was. He opened the* 
door cautiously, not to scare away the bird by a 
noise, when a mass of snow fell into the room, and 
he perceived the heap gathered together on the 
threshold. He could not go out, but was obliged to 
fetch a shovel to clear away the snow. He laid 
aside his gun, and began to remove the heap. 

' Oh, Lord, what is that ? ' shouted he, suddenly. 
* Nicodemus, come quick, there is something under 
the snow — ^help 1 ' 

His brother hurried out, and in a moment the 
hillock was cleared, and an arm — a fair round arm, 
appeared, and now they drew out from imder the 
light pile of snow a lifeless body. 

* Oh, heavens I a girl — and what a girl I ' whis- 
pered Leander, as the beautiful head and gracefuUy- 
fojmed throat were seen. 

'How came she to stray as far as this?' said 
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Nicodemus, shaking his head, and raising with 
a great effort the heavy form out of the snow, 

' Is she dead ? ' said Leander, touching her, while 
his eye rested with pleasure, and yet with a degree 
of terror, on her pallid face. 

' She must be rubbed at once,' said Nicodemus ; 
* we must bring her into the house.' 

They carried their burden in quickly, and laid 
her on Nicodemus's bed. 'She must have been 
lying for at least half an hour outside. It seems to 
me to be about that time since I heard a heavy 
thump against the door, but I thought it was a 
lump of snow that had fallen from the roof.' 

Leander fetched a pailful of snow, and wished to 
assist in taking off the girl's jacket. 

* By no means,' said the older brother, discreetly; 
' that would not be fitting — a youth like you ; the 
girl would be distressed were she to know it. Go at 
once over to the Gestreins, and send either Kath- 
rine or Marianne as quickly as possible. Now go ! ' 

Leander could not turn his eyes from the lifeless 
figure. 

'Such a handsome girl,' nauttered he, compas- 
sionately. 

The experienced man now rubbed the girl so 
hard and so long that at last her blood begun once 
more to circulate. He then dried her thoroughly, 
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covered her up carefully, and poured a few drops of 
a strong decoction of herbs down her throat. 

At length she came to herself, moved, stretched 
her limbs, and looked round the room, but her 
glance was glazed and devoid of all expression ; and, 
stammering out a few incoherent words, she once 
more shut her eyes. 

'She is ill,' said Nicodemus to Leander, who 
came in at the moment with a stout peasant 
woman, who was shaking the snow off her, at the 
door. 

' Marianne,' said Nicodemus — ^she was his mar- 
ried sister — ' we need your help, for Leander and I, 
two men — can't nurse the girl. Leander is staring 
at her as if he was bemtched.' 

He cast a displeased look at the youth, standing 
at the head of the bed, his eyes eagerly fixed on the 
face of the sick girl. JiCander turned away, and 
coloured at being observed. 

Marianne went up to the bed, and her first 
question naturally was-— 

'Who can she be?' 

'Nay, God alone knows! Some vagrant, I sup- 
pose,' said Nicodemus. 

'Don't say that!' said Leander, indignantly; 
'anyone who looks at her can see that she is no 
vagrant.' 
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' Yes, yes,' remarked Marianne, * because she is 
handsome, and pleases your eye. I can tell you 
many a one has a pretty face but an ugly soul, so 
you can't judge by that — a decent girl would not 
wander about the country alone in the snow till she 
falls down, -at such a season as this. There is some- 
thing wrong, and God knows what kind of a crea- 
ture you have taken into your house I ' 

' Well, that is all one,' said Nicodemus, kindly ; 
' we could not drive her away in the cold and snow 
— a sick person, too— be she who she may.' 

'As you please,' said Marianne; *I will come 
over at once and take care of her for you, but I will 
not have her in my own house, and that I tell you. 
plainly.' 

'But that is not necessary,' answered Leander, 
angrily ; ' we will keep her here ourselves.' 

As Elsa at this moment muttered something 
in a faint voice, Leander stooped over her, and said 
gently— 

' What do you wish ? — ^what would you like ?' 

The brother and sister exchanged looks. 

* Brother,' said Nicodemus, ' 111 tell you what, 
you will be so good as to let that young woman 
alone till we hear who she is. The carpenter has a 
little room, and you will go there at once, and not 
set your foot in this house unless you wish me to 
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turn out the girl, ill as she is. You know what I 
mean.' 

' Well, it is hard that I am not allowed even to 
look at the girl,' said Leander, angrily ; * I can't tell 
what you mean.' 

^ Be off at once ! I will not suffer any disturbance 
here so long as I am master of the house, and your 
guardian.' So saying he took hold of Leander's arm, 
and pushed him out of the house, while he and his 
sister remained with the girl. 

Elsa did not recover consciousness ; she lay pros- 
trated by fever. Her throat was swollen, her limbs 
stiff and aching. Nicodemus and his sister soon 
saw that the stranger had got a fearful chill, and 
was suffering also from over-fatigue, and they nursed 
her to the best of their ability. Meanwhile, Leander 
walked round the house, restless and idle. When 
anyone cams out of the sick room, he was on the 
watch to ask how she was. He was very sullen, and 
would have been only too glad to have attended 
to the patient. Towards evening, when the snow 
ceased, he took his rifle, and went out. But scarcely 
had he been away for a short time than he returned, 
and called Nicodemus out of the sick room. 

' A vulture !' said he, ' a splendid golden vulture 
is sitting on the roof, and looks as tame and as 
npLUch at home as if he belonged to the place.' 
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' Ah, ha ! ' said Nicodemus ; ' that is strange.' 

' Only come out and see,' cried Leander, dragging 
his brother out of the house. ' There he is ! there 
he sits, and does uot stir — the grand fellow ! and not 
to be able to shoot him ; it is a devil of a business.' 

' Why can't you shoot him ?' said Nicodemus. 

' Oh, I cannot let ofif a gun while that poor sick 
girl lies there I' said Leander, angrily stamping his 
foot. 

^ Chase him away,' advised Nicodemus, ' and be 
sure you go after him, and shoot him further ofif, 
where the noise won't be heard. 

Leander shouted at the bird, and threw snowballs 
at him, in order to drive him away. The vulture 
angrily ruflSed his feathers, screamed, and at last 
soared into the air. But he did not fly away — he 
only fluttered awhile in the air, and returned quietly 
to the roof of the house. 

' Ah, this is remarkable I he will not go ; he is, 
perhaps, a tame bird.' 

Two or three times more they tried to frighten 
him away, but in vain — the result was always the 
same. 

' He seems to be bewitched,' said Leander, 
making a sign of the cross towards the bird, which 
did not disturb him in the least; so evidently he had 
nothing to do mth the devil. 
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<I think he has been wounded, and can't fly,' 
said Nioodemus. <Let him stay there quietly till 
he falls down, as you don't wish to startle the sick 
girl by the noise of a gun.' 

* Nay ; he is so near I think I could catch him 
with my hand.' 

He fetched a ladder, put it against the wall, and 
went up cautiously. The bird let him come on 
quite quietly. Leander took his handkerchief out of 
his pocket, and tried to throw it over the head of the 
vulture, who, however, struck out against him with 
his beak and claws so fiercely that Leander was 
obliged to beat a retreat. 

Nicodemus laughed. 

' Well, you know now what it is to try to seize a 
vulture with your hand ! I could have told you that.' 

' I can't conceive what kind of bird he is,' said 
Leander, sulkily shaking his head. * Wait a bit,' 
cried he, clenching his fist at the vulture ; ' wait till 
we meet elsewhere.' 

* You can hunt him away to-morrow, if he does 
not die in the night. When he can fly again he 
will soon go further away, though he who goes too 
far never comes back.* 

It began to get dark ; and Marianne came out 
and said that she must now go home to prepare her 
husband's supper. 
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. c The brothers cadlis in ; and Nicodemus went to 
the larder to fetch bread and cheese for their supper. 
While he was out Leander gently unlatched the 
door which led from the room they were in to 
Nicodemus's sleeping-room, and peeped in at Elsa. 
She was lying quiet and fast asleep in Nicodemus's 
warm bed. It was long since she had lain in any 
bed, and it was evident even in her sleep how she 
enjoyed it, she lay stretched out so calmly, nestling 
her head on the pillows. 

'G-od preserve you, poor thing I God be with 
you I' whispered Leander, quickly shutting the door, 
for he heard Nicodemus's step ; and when he came 
in with the supper Leander was sitting again, quite 
unconcernedly, on the bench beside the stove. 

* To-night we can manage, because Benedict is 
not here, so I can sleep in his bed upstairs in your 
room ; but to-morrow, when he comes back, we then 
must contrive to do with two beds.' 

' Oh, I don't need a bed,' said Leander, eagerly. 
* To do good to that poor girl I would sleep on this 
bench or in the hayloft — ^it's all the same to me. If 
one of us is to be inconvenienced, no one shall be so 
but myself.' 

' Oh, you can do as you like, only you must sleep 
in the hayloft, not on this bench. It is too near the 
sick room. You understand ?' 
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^ Yes, yes ; I know what you mean,' said Leander, 
biting his cheese as viciously as if it had been a sour 
apple. 

The bedroom of the two yoimger Klotze was 
exactly opposite that of Nicodemus, who occupied 
the bed of the absent brother. He rose two or three 
times in the night, and listened at Elsa's door to. 
hear whether she was stirring. She was talking in 
a wild, wandering way, and once Nicodemus could 
distinctly hear her speak of a vulture. 

' Aha,' thought he, ' she must also have seen the 
vulture as she was coming here, and terror still 
pursues her in her dreams.' 

Next morning early, before breakfast, Leander 
was up and about again. 

He did not come home till noon. 

* How is the girl to-day ?' asked he as he entered 
the house. 

' Just the same. She has not recovered her 
senses, and is always raving about people coming to 
seize her.' 

Leander scratched his head. . 

' So, then, I can't shoot yet. Only think ; that 
vulture is still sitting on the roof out there.' 

* And why not?' 

' This morning when I came out I could not see 
him, so I thought he had flown away ; and I went 
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after him for three hours ; and when I come home I 
find him seated quietly again on the roof.' 

* So ; it would make one feel quite queer if one 
was superstitious.' 

' Oh, yes. It makes one think of the " Seligen 
Fraulein," and that they wish to play us a trick.' 

* God be with you I' said a deep, rough voice, 
and Benedict, the second brother, who had been 
absent, came in. 

*0h, G-od be praised, you are home again!' 
exclaimed the brothers. ' What news do you bring ? 
What have you done ? ' 

* Not much. They sent me from one to another, 
and to the magistrate, who put me oflf with half 
promises. I say that all the inhabitants of the Oetz 
Valley, men and cattle, for three generations to come, 
may break their necks and limbs before we get a 
new mule-path.' The speaker flung oflf his knap- 
sack with a vexed air and sat down on the bench. 
' Can I have something to eat soon?' 

' At once,' said Nicodemus, who always cooked 
the victuals, and brought in some soup. 

He also fetched a pint of milk and took it to 
Elsa's room. Leander's eyes followed him enviously. 

Benedict was hungry, and ate his soup without 
observing what his brother was doing. Nicodemus 
soon returned, when the three shared the soup in 
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measured spoonfuls by turns, so that no one migM 
have more or less than the other, and keeping silence, 
like all peasants during the solemn function of 
eating. 

When the meal was finished the weary Benedict 
lighted his pipe and stretched himself comfortably 
on the bepch. 

* What is going on new in the world ? Tell us 
something,' said Leander, who knew his brother's 
taciturnity. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth and yawned, 
^ I heard nothing,' said he, after a. pause, ' except 
about the Hoch Stromminger of Sonnen Platte. His 
daughter, Vulture EUy, set fire to her father's house, 
and is now wandering about the country begging.' 

*AhI tell us, how did that happen?' said the 
brothers, amazed. 

'That girl must be a precious minx I ' continued 
Benedict ; * her father was obliged to send her to the 
Hoch Joch because she behaved so badly; and now 
when she returns^ the first thing she does is to half 
murder Gellner Vincenz, ajad set $re tp.her father's 
house.' 

* Blessed Virgin I' 

* Of course after that she ran away, and is wan- 
dering about in the villages. Yesterday she was 
seen in Vent, asking for work from door to door ; 
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but who would have such a creature in their house ? 
And, in addition to all this, she carries about a great 
vulture with her, whom she took out of its nest, and 
people must have the bird also. Of course every- 
one refuses 1 ' 

Nicodemus looked at Leander, and Leander 
became as red as fire. 

' Thank you,' said Nicodemus ; * now I know who 
is lying in there. The vulture that will not leave 
the roof — and she raved about a vulture during the 
night — ^no doubt of it — we have Vulture EUy in 
this house 1 ' 

Benedict started up. ' What 1 ' 

' Don't call out like that,' said Leander ; * must 
the poor sick girl hear all this ? ' 

Nicodemus related how Leander had found her 
outside the door, half-dead in the snow, and that 
they could do nothing else but keep her in the 
house, at least till she was able to set out again. 

But Benedict was a rough man, and thought her 
illness might only be feigned, and his brothers very 
weak to allow themselves to be imposed upon. 

'We have no right of refuge here for incen- 
diaries,' said he, his piercing eyes glancing angrily 
from under his bushy eyebrows. 

* If you had seen the girl you would have brought 
her in too,' said Leander ; * he would be no man who 
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could Lave bunted away the poor creature in wind 
and storm I ' 

* So I in that case we should soon have all the 
robbers and murderers in the country taking refuge 
here, and it would ere long be said that Rofen Hof 
was an asylum for all the vagabonds roimd. That 
would be a nice morsel for the Court of Justice I If 
you let yourself be taken in by a cunning creature 
like this, I must take care to keep order in the Rofen 
Hof; 

He went to the door, but Nicodemus placed him- 
self before it, and said quietly, but in a determined 
voice, ' Benedict, I am the eldest, and as much the 
master of Eofen as you, and I know quite as well as 
you the duty of us Rofen ers. I give you my word 
that I will not keep the girl in the house longer 
than the duty of a man and a Christian demands ; 
but now she is ill, and I will not suffer her to be 
maltreated. So long as I live at Rofen no wrong 
shall be done here to any man.' 

Leander interrupted him, saying mth confidence, 
' Let him only go in there, and when he has seen 
her, he will not send her awav.' 

' You are right, you saucy lad 1' said Nicodemus, 
smiling, and gently opened the door. 

Benedict went in quietly and noiselessly. This 
time Leander slipped in with him ; nor did Nicodemus 
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object, for he might help him to watch the rough 
Benedict, and to prevent any rudeness on his part. 

Marianne was sitting beside the bed, knitting 
stockings for the sick girl, for her own were so worn 
that she would have had none when she was able to 
go about again. 

She made a sign for silence at Benedict's noisy 
entrance ; but scarcely had he looked at Elsa than he 
moderated his step of his own accord, and went up 
more gently to the bed. 

The girl was sleeping soundly. She lay on her 
back, her fair round arm bent over her head. Her 
abundant brown hair fell loosely on her white throat, 
which, being imder her jacket, had not been tanned by 
the sun. The mouth of the sleeping girl was half 
opened and smiling, and two rows of teeth, as white 
as mother-of-peail, glittered between the arched lips. 
On the sleeping brow, however, lay, more than words 
can describe, a silent but eloquent expression of can- 
dour and purity. 

Benedict was silent — quite silent. He gazed 
long at the fascinating, pure face, as if in astonish- 
ment. His brown face began to flush like that of 
Leander, which was crimson with emotion. Then 
he clenched his teeth, and said, turning away, * She 
is very ill indeed 1 ' in a tone that seemed to say 
^ Nothing can be done ;' and he left the room on tiptoe. 

K 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Sfring breezes once more blew softly over the earth. 
The snow melted away in rushing mountain rills, 
the first Alpine plants peeped out, coy and dis- 
trustful at the sun, to see if he really was in earnest 
with his shining, and they might safely venture out 
a little further. Here and there solitary patches of 
snow were to be seen like linen sheets put out to 
bleach. Birds fluttered their wings in the evergreen 
pines and fire, held twittering counsel together, 
and tuned their little throats to universal hymns 
of joy. 

Avalanches thundered down from the Ferner 
into the valley below, when stonework and woodwork, 
trees and bushes, were alike crushed under the 
terrific moving masses. There was struggling and 
rushing, thundering and blustering, murmuring and 
muttering, fearing and hoping in heights and 
depths; while daring and enterprising men shook 
oflf their long winter rest, and stretched out feelersj 
and began to probe the hills with their moimtain 
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staflfs, to know where to place their feet in the loose 
snow. 

Kofen alone still lay under the shadow of the 
high rocky walls that enclosed it, shrouded like 
a lazy sleeper under a white coverlet. Leander 
was standing before the door of the Eofen farm, 
feeding Hansel with a large mouse which he had 
caught for him. Hansel had become Leander's pet 
from the hour that it was known he belonged to 
Elsa, so the creature was well off with the Eofeners. 

Benedict was at the same moment coming towards 
the house with his Alpine stafif in his hand. He 
had been reconnoitring the path towards MurzoU, 
and more than once had been in danger of his life. 
His glance was unsettled ; his mood evidently excited 
and gloomy... 

' Well I ' asked Leander, in painful anxiety, ' how 
is it?' 

* The way is practicable. If I am her guide she 
may risk it.' 

' Oh, Benedict, don't — don't let her go up there, 
I beg of you.' 

*What she chooses to do, she will do,' said 
Benedict, sadly. 

' Tell her that the mountain is still impassable, 
then she will stay of her own accord.' 

/What would be the use of such a lie? She 

X 2 
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will nofc change her mind if she were to stay here 
ever so long, and you can have no hope, she has 
told you so often enough. Such a stripling as 
you don't suit such a girl as Elsa ! now be content.' 
He went into the house. Tears of anger and mortifi- 
cation came into Leander's eyes. 

Elsa came out of the stable to meet Benedict, a 
hayfork in her hand. 

* Elsa,' said he, ' if it must be so, I will be your 
guide up the mountain. I have made out the path, 
but it is still dangerous.' 

^ Thank you, Benedict,' said Elsa, ^ then we will 
go to-morrow.' She hung up her hayfork and went 
into the kitchen. Benedict stamped his foot angrily, 
and placed his mountain staff in a comer. He 
reflected for a time, but he could not rest, and 
followed her. 

Elsa had tucked up her dress to scour the 
kitchen. 

' Elsa I let that alone. I wish to speak to you.' 

' I can't, Benedict, look 1 I must tidy up the 
kitchen. When I go to-morrow the whole house 
must be left clean. I will allow nothing to be in a 
slovenly state.' 

* You have already worked far more for us than 
you have ate or drank. Let it alone for the present ; 
the house is quite clean, and when you are gone — 
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nothing signifies.' He was chewing a piece of 
wood and spitting out the splinters. Elsa saw his 
violent agitation, so she paused in her work to 
listen to him. * Elsa,' said he, ' consider once more 
whether you will not take one of us. I don't see 
why you should be so proud; you have so bad a 
name, that a man must love you well to take you 
at all.' 

Elsa n'bdded, as if quite agreeing with him. 

* You see we Eofeners are people who can knock 
at anyone's door, and any girl would be glad to get 
one of us. You have the chance between my brother 
and me, and you refuse such a piece of good luck. 
Elsa, I can tell you that you may one day repent 
this.' 

* Benedict, you mean well, and I like you and 
Leander as much as I can now like any man, but 
not enough to marry you ; and I will never marry 
anyone that I could not love as my husband ; and I 
must tell you I once saw a man whom I cannot get 
out of my head ; and so long as this is the case I 
will take no other.' 

Benedict's face was as pale as death. 

* You see I tell you this that you may at last have 
peace, and no longer plague yourself with thoughts 
of me. Believe me, Benedict, I know what you have 
done for me — not only you, but all of you. You 
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saved me from death, and protected me when my 
father sent to take me away by force ; and it was 
noble to see how you defended me and your privileges. 
I would be a happy girl if I could love you and 
forget the other. I am indeed grateful ; and if in 
any way I could ever help you, I would give my life 
for you ; but say yourself, what happiness could you 
have with a wife who loved another ? That would 
be but a poor return to such a man as yoif.' 

' Yes,' said Benedict, in a hoarse voice, wiping 
liis forehead. 

' So now you see that I must leave this, for 
things can no longer go on as they are at present.' 

' Yes,' said he once more, and went into the 
kitchen. 

Elsa looked after him as he stepped along in 
such emotion — the good, independent man who had 
offered her, as he in his rustic simplicity had 'him- 
self said, what would have made any other girl 
happy. She herself could not understand how it 
was that she could not love the man who had done 
so much for her, more than the stranger who never 
thought of her at all. But still it was so. No one 
could be compared to Joseph in strength and state- 
liness; and she had him always before her eyes, 
as he threw down the bloody bearskin from his 
shoulders and related how he had wrestled with the 
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bear; and how all the bystanders surrounded him and 
admired him ; the only man in the world to her ; so 
handsome,* so brave ; and how he had mastered her 
father, the strong man who had hitherto appeared 
to her so terrible and so invincible. And then how 
good he had been in speaking so kindly in spite of 
her father's animosity. No, there was no equal to 
Joseph I She went again to her work. 

* If Joseph could only know that I have given up 
all for his sake,' thought she, seeing Benedict out- 
side the window talking eagerly to Leander, who 
was crying. 

At first Stromminger had raved and raged against 
his rebellious child, and even the good cure of 
Heilig Kreuz had failed in softening his wrath. When 
at last it was reported that Elsa had taken refuge in 
the Eofen Hof he sent people to fetch her ; but 
the Klotzers of Eofen did not so easily allow any 
one to be taken from their own ground and roof, and 
they gallantly defended the sacred old privileges of 
the Kofener farms. 

But when Elsa saw that the brothers had been 
seized with a passion for her, she thought it right to 
consult the calm, prudent Nicodemus ; and he knew 
what must be done. He went to Stromminger, and 
by his eloquence succeeded so far in bringing him 
to reason, that he at last gave up the idea of locking 
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up Elsa, and contented himself by banishing her for 
ever. She was again to herd cattle on the MurzoU 
during the summer, ' because it was the only thing 
she was fit for.' In winter she must find a situation 
where she could, only never come back to her 
home. 

When Nicodemus returned with this decision 
Elsa insisted on setting out at once and awaiting 
the arrival of the herd on the Femer, and it was 
only Nicodemus's persuasions that induced her at 
least to wait till Benedict had first tried whether the 
mountain-path was practicable. 

So thus came the hour when once more Elsa had 
to fly from the spring breezes, up the mountain into 
a wilderness. She took a sad farewell of tlie brothers 
and kind Marianne. These worthy people liad 
become dear to her, for they had done so much 
for her. 

Benedict went up with her, for this he insisted 
on doing. 

' You have been so long entrusted to us, we wish 
at all events to deliver you up safe and well. What 
may happen to you hereafter, unluckily we cannot be 
answerable for.' 

It was a fearful ascent that she made in the 
midst of the disturbance caused by the spring, and 
Benedict, known far and near as the boldest and 
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most trusty guide, himself said that he had never 
made so bad an ascent. They said little, for they 
were engaged in an incessant and breathless struggle 
for their lives, and could neither see to the right nor 
to the left. It was hard work. At last, after they 
had contended half a day with snow and ice and 
crevasses, they got to the top. 

There stood the old hut, rather more dilapidated 
than before, and heaps of snow lay on the roof and 
all around. 

' So ; you are to live here — here I rather than be 
the mistress of a pleasant homestead at Bofen, to 
lead a comfortable life, and become a respectable 
woman?' 

' I can't help it, Benedict,' said Elsa, in a subdued 
voice, looking sorrowfully at the snowed-up, miserable 
hut. * I believe the mountain spirits have bewitched 
me, so that I must always come back to them, and 
never feel at home in the valley.' 

* One would almost think so. There is something 
very strange about you. You are quite different 
from other girls, and so you must be loved quite 
differently, and more, much more ; and yet you seem 
not to belong to us, and as if an evil spirit hunted 
you up here.' 

He threw down the basket of provisions that he 
had brought for Elsa, and began to shovel away the 
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snow from the door, so that she might be able to get 
into the hut. 

* Benedict,' whispered Elsa, softly, as if she 
might be overheard, * do you believe in the " Seligen 
Fraulein?"' 

Benedict looked down thoughtfully, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

' What am I to say ? I never saw them ; but 
there are people who would stake their life they had 
seen them.' 

* I never believed in them myself; but when I 
came up here last year I had a dream so real that I 
could scarcely think it was a dream ; and since then 
when anything happens to me I can't help thinking 
of the « Seligen Fraulein." ' 

* What kind of dream was it ?' 

' I must tell you that the man I love is a chamois 
hunter ; and it was on his account that my father 
sent me up here last year ; and the first hour that I 
was here I dreamt that the " Seligen Fraulein" and 
MurzoU threatened if I did not give up the lad they 
would throw me down into the abyss.' 

And she told Benedict every particular of her 
dream. He shook his head and became quite 
sorrowful. 

' Elsa, Elsa, in your place I should be afraid.' 
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Elsa tx)ssed her head back proudly. 

' How absurd I You shoot at chamois, in defi- 
ance of the " Seligen Fraulein." It does not do to 
allow one's self to be terrified. Since then I have 
sprung over many a chasm ; I sometimes, indeed, 
felt that something strove to pull me down, but I 
always remained fearless, and got the better of 
them.' 

She raised her strong brown arms defiantly — 

' So long as I have my two arms I need fear 
nothing.' 

This did not please Benedict. In his solitary 
wanderings over the formidable Similaun and Wild- 
spitz glaciers he had acquired the habit of rumina- 
ting, and thought on many subjects more deeply 
than other men. 

' ^ Take care, Elsa ; one who aspires too high is 
apt to knock his head, and those we spoke of do not 
like that, and drag him down.' 

She was silent. 

' It is too early for you to stay here,' began he, 
again ; * no himian being could stand it.' 

' Oh, when I was here last autumn it was still 
worse,' said Elsa. 

They entered the hut. 

* Those who won't be advised cannot be helped, 
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but if he does not some day repay you for all you have 
gone through for his sake, he deserves to have his 
neck wrung.' 

' If he knew it, no doubt he would reward me,' 
said Elsa, colouring, and looking down. 

' He does not even know it ? ' asked Benedict, in 
amazement. 

* No ; he scarcely knows me.' 

'Now, may God forgive you for letting your 
lieart cling to a stranger, and repelling those who 
love you, and have nursed and tended you 1 Do you 
know that cannot be love, but obstinacy and ca- 
price.' 

Elsa was silent. Benedict also said no more. He 
did what old Klettenmaier had done the previous 
year — he arranged the hut as well as he could for 
Elsa, and carried in a store of wood ; he then held 
out his hand in farewell. 

* May God guard you 1 and if I may venture to 

say anything more, it would be this: watch over 

yourself, and pray that you fall a victim to no evil 

spirit.' 

Elsa's heart shrunk when his eyes rested on her, 

so full of deep sorrow. She really felt as if evil 

powers were hovering near, and almost unconsciously 

she clung to the hand of her protector, who had 

hitherto watched over her so faithfully, and escorted 
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Mm part of the way back, as if she dreaded being 
left alone. 

' Now you must turn, the path is too bad — thank 
you for your company,' said Benedict, and left her. 

* Good-bye ! and a good journey home,' cried Elsa, 
after him. 

He did not look round. She returned to the 
hut, and was once more alone with her vulture and 
the mountain spirits, but these spirits seemed recon- 
ciled. Murzoll smiled kindly in the bright spring 
sun, on his restored child, and Elsa no longer felt 
strange in the mighty surroundings as she once did. 
Every fold in the brow of Murzoll was familiar to 
her. She knew his smile and his frown ; she was 
no longer terrified when gloomy clouds gathered 
round her head, or when in his fury he rolled down 
avalanches into the depths ; she felt herself secure in 
his rugged breast, and his tempestuous breath blew 
away the weight from her heart that she had again 
brought with her from the valley beneath. For in 
a storm lies healing power; it cools the blood, it 
bears the soul up on its rushing wings, far away 
above all the stones and brambles such as had 
miserably hampered Elsa in the struggle of life. 
When a child hurts itself and cries we blow on the 
injured place, and say ' Well again, well again,' and 
the child smiles on us once more. So Father 
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MurzoU blew away the dull pain that oppressed hi« 
restored child, and she gazed with lustrous eyes and 
a swelling heart into the wide world — she hoped and 
waited. 

Thus passed weeks and months. The July sun 
already beamed with such power that the path was 
quite open, that is, the lighter crumbling winter 
snow had melted, up to the boundaries of the ever- 
lasting snow where Elsa dwelt. From time to time 
one of the Eofener brothers came to see her, to aslc 
her whether her mind was still unchanged, but this 
seldom happened, and only disturbed E^sa's sojitude 
for a few hours. 

One day the sun's rays were so unusually scorch- 
ing that to Elsa it seemed as if she were walking on 
red hot needles. When the sun pierces like this 
he sews the clouds together; so, about noonday,. he 
had gathered roimd him a dense canopy of vapours, 
behind which he himself disappeared, and a leaden 
twilight heavily overspread the earth. A strange 
restlessness seized the little flock ; now and then a 
bright forked flash of lightning lit up the grey chaos 
of the atmosphere, like a sleeper moving his eye- 
lashes, and a gigantic mourning veil enveloped 
the head of Murzoll. Here and there it was torn 
asunder, granting only £^ momentary glance into the 
distance, but new veils were rapidly woven over the 
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thinner portions, till all was again closed in, and 
there seeiried no empty space left between heaven 
and earth. 

Elsa knew well what that signified, for she had 
encountered already many a terrible mountain 
storm. She drove her flock together under the 
shelter of a projecting rock, to which during her 
stay here she had recourse as a refuge in need. A 
young kid, however, had strayed away, so Elsa must 
go to seek it. But no storm had ever yet gathered 
^vith such speed. Already a gloomy muttering 
began to be heard round the mountain. The wind 
came sweeping along, casting down heavy pellets 
of hail. There were scarcely a few minutes to spare, 
and nowhere was the kid to be seen. Elsa extin- 
guished the fire on her hearth, and went forth to 
battle with the elements like a heroic queen among 
her rebellious subjects ; and she looked regal, with- 
out either knowing or wishing it. She had put a 
little copper milkcan on her head, like a helmet, as 
a protection against the hail, and a heavy horse-rug 
hung down like a mantle from her shoulders. Thus, 
with crook in her hand instead of a sceptre, she 
exposed herself to the storm, and battled her way to 
a craggy cliff, from whence she could look out for 
the lost animal; but it was impossible in the fog 
to descry anything. Elsa went on further and 
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further, till she reached the path that leads from the 
Hoch Joch down into Schnalser valley, and there, 
deep below in the ravine, hung the little kid, on the 
steep precipice, trembling with fear, and writhing 
imder the pelting of the sharp hailstones. The 
helpless creature inspired her with pity — she must 
take compassion on it. The hail rattled down 
thicker and thicker, driving the storm and rain in 
her face ; every moment the tempest increased, like 
the swelling billows of an approaching deluge, but it 
did not disquiet her ; the dumb imploring eyes of 
the terrified animal spoke more loudly to her than 
the hurricane, and, without a moment's hesitation, 
she clambered down the misty depths. By a great 
effort she approached the kid on the slippery rock, 
near enough to seize it with her crook, when she 
threw it on her shoulder, and climbed up the rock 
again, using both hands and feet — then a fiery 
stream seemed to shoot down from the zenith into 
the abyss ; a huge pine close imder her feet fell crack- 
ing in splinters into the deep ; and as if heaven and 
earth were clamouring together, rattling above and 
beneath, the sounds of roaring and rushing streams, 
and falling masses of rock, were so terrific, that to 
the solitary pilgrim who still clung to the threaten- 
ing rocks, it seemed as if the world was whirling 
round in wild uproar. Half stupefied, she at length 
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continued to clamber up to the comparative safety of 
the path. She paused to take breath and wipe the 
wet out of her eyes, for she could scarcely see, 
besides, the kid struggled so hard on her shoulder 
that she was obliged to tie its legs together to be 
able to carry it any further. Meanwhile, clap after 
clap of thunder pealed and cracked over her and 
under her, and, as if the heavens were a leaky vessel 
full of fire, flashes of lightning darted down in fiery 
streams. 

Suddenly I — what was that? — a human voice? 
A cry for help sounded distinctly through the storm. 
Elsa, who had not trembled at the fury of the hurri- 
cane and thunder, now shuddered. A cry here ! 
— beside her — in the terrific uproar of nature; in 
chaos! This startled her more than the raging of 
the elements. She held her breath, and listened to 
discover whence the sound came, and whether she 
were not mistaken. Again she heard the cry, and 
apparently quite close behind her, * Hallo I you 
there — ^helpl' and out of the fog and rain a form 
emerged, carrying some one. Elsa stood petrified. 
Whose face was that ? — the burning eyes, the black 
moustachios, the finely-chiselled nose. She looked 
and looked, luiable to move a Umb from happy 
excitement. It was, indeed, her St. George — ^Bear- 
Joseph. 
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He, too, was startled at sight of Elsa when she 
turned round, but from a very different cause. 

'Holy Virgin I it is a girl I ' said he, almost 
timidly, gazing at Elsa in amazement. When he 
had seen her in front . of him, owing to her height, 
he thought it had been a herdsman, and now he saw 
a girl before him ; and as she stood there, her long 
cloak drooping round her in heavy folds, her head 
covered by a warlike helmet, her dark hair dripping 
and flying loosely over her shoulders, a crook in her 
hand, and on her shoulder a kid, her large eyes 
flashing, and fixed on him ; then for a minute he 
was alanned, thinking it must be some supernatural 
being. In his whole life he had never seen such a 
majestic-looking maiden, and it was a little time 
before he knew her. 

'Blessed Virgin!' said he, at length recognising 

« 

her ; ' you are really Vulture EUy of Stromminger ? ' 

' Yes, it is I,' answered the girl, breathlessly. 

' Ah, so ! then I don't want to have anything to 
do with you.' 

' Why not ? ' said Elsa, turning pale, while a 
flash of lightning fell close behind her, causing her 
copper helmet to shine with a red glow. 

Joseph could not reply, so terrific was the thunder- 
clap that followed, while a shower of hail clattered 
down with fresh fury. Joseph looked at Elsa in 
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perplexity ; she stood motionless, while the morsels 
of ice battered holes in the copper can on her 
head. Joseph bent over the lifeless fonn he was 
carrying, 

' I must tell you that since that affair in Solden 
I have been in disgrace with your father, and people 
say he can't agree with you either-: — but this poor 
girl here can't go a step further. A thunderbolt fell 
close beside her, and threw her down, and she is 
quite insensible. Go on, and take us to your hut 
that the girl may rest till the storm is over ; then 
we will set out at once ; and it is not likely to happen 
again.' 

At this speech Elsa looked at him strangely, half 
in pride, half in sorrow. Her lips quivered, as if 
about to make a hasty reply ; but she controlled her- 
self, and, after a short silent struggle, she only said 
* Come,' and went on in front of them. After awhile 
she stood still, and asked — 

* What girl may this be ? ' 

*A maid from Vintschgau — a servant in the 
Lamb near Zwieselstein. My mother is dead, so I 
was obliged to go to Vintschgau, where she lived, 
about the inheritance ; and, as the girl and I were 
coming the same road, I brought her with me,' an- 
swered Joseph. 

L 2 
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* Your mother is dead 1 oh, poor Joseph 1 ' cried 
Elsa, feelingly. 

' Yes ; it was a heavy blow,' said Joseph, in deep 
sorrow : * my good mother !' 

Elsa saw that it distressed him to talk of this, so 
she was silent. They did not spoak again till they 
reached the hut. 

' This is a miserable hole,' said Joseph, when, in 
spite of bending on entering, he struck his head ; 
'there must be some strong reason for sending a 
girl into such a dog-kennel. Well, no doubt you 
brought it on yourself.' 

* So ! how can you tell that ? ' rejoined Elsa, bit- 
terly, while she unbound the kid, and laid it down in a 
comer ; then she shook up her mattress, and helped 
Joseph to lay the girl on it — her hands trembled as 
she did so. 

' Well,' continued Joseph, simply, ' all the world 
knows that you are as wild as your father, and that you 
nearly killed Gellner Vincenz, and set fire to your 
father's barn in anger. I must say, that if you begin 
in this way already, you will go pretty far some day.' 

' Do you know why I struck Vincenz and set fire 
to the barn ? ' said Elsa, in a faltering voice. * Do 
you know why I am up here in a dog-kennel, as you 
call it ? Do you know this ? ' snapping with her 
hand a thick branch across her knee, so that the 
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wood crashed in splinters, and Joseph involuntarily 
admired her strength. 

' No,' said he ; * how sliould I know ? ^ 

*Well, if you don't know, don't talk about it,' 
said she, abruptly, making up the fire to warm some 
milk for the stranger girl. 

' So I tell me if you think I am unjust to you.' 

Elsa only broke into the shrill bitter laugh pecu- 
liar to her when her heart was inwardly bleeding. 

'Tell you? — ^you?' cried she. *Yes, you are 
just the right person to tell !' and in feverish haste 
she washed out a kettle, poured the milk into it, and 
hung it over the crackling fire. 

Joseph did not discern the sorrow that lay be- 
neath this scorn ; he only felt her insolent tone, and 
turned from her angrily. 

'There is no good talking to you — people are 
right enough there.' 

Frpm this time he occupied himself entirely with 
the girl he had brought. 

Elsa also was silent, and only glanced now and 
then furtively at Joseph, as she moved about the 
room ; his face lit up by the red light of the fire, as 
he sat on a wooden stool near the bed. His eyes 
glowed like burning coals in the reflection of the 
flames, which flickered fitfully, brightening with 
strange variety the handsome stern face of the 
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chamois hunter, so that at one moment he looked 
gloomy, and the next kind. 

Elsa's dream on tlie first night after she came 
here recurred to her all of a sudden. 

' If the " Seligen Fraulein " could see him now, 
they would melt before him like snow-wreaths on 
the fire.' 

Such were her thoughts, while with her bleeding 
heart she could not avert her gaze from him, and 
some bitter tears dropped from her eyes, when at last 
she turned aside ; they were not indeed drops of 
blood, but not the less painful. 

The stranger girl at last recovered consciousness, 
and asked in astonishment — 

' What is the matter ? ' 

' Be quiet, Afra,' said Joseph ; ' the lightning 
struck you down, and then Stromminger Elsa took 
us into her hut.' 

* Oh, Blessed Virgin I are we in Vulture EUy's 
house ? ' said the girl, in terror. 

* Don't excite yourself,' said Joseph, soothingly ; 
' as soon as you can walk we will set off again.' 

* So even as far as Vintschgau you have heard of 
me ? There, drink away your fears,' said Elsa, 
calmly, with a touch of good-natured banter, giving 
her the warm milk mixed with brandy. Joseph had 
risen from the stool to let Elsa come up to the bed 
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with the milk. Afra tried to sit up, but could not, 
so Elsa quickly laid hold of her, and supported her ; 
she held her in her arms like a child, and gave her 
the milk with her other hand. Afra took a long 
draught out of the wooden bowl, but was so weak 
that her head sunk on Elsa's shoulder after she had 
drank. Elsa signed to Joseph to take the bowl, and 
remained patiently sitting, in order not to disturb 
the girl. 

Joseph looked at her thoughtfully, as she sat on 
the side of the bed, with the girl in her arms. 

' You are, indeed, a handsome creature,' said he, 
frankly ; ' what a pity that you are so wild 1 ' 

A faint flush rose to Elsa's face as he said these 
words. 

Afra said — 

* But you have a heart that can beat, for I can 
feel it as I lie here ;' and she raised her head a little 
more, and looked into the gloomy face, tanned by 
the moimtain air, and into her large eyes. Elsa 
now also examined the stranger girl more atten- 
tively. She might be about five or six and twenty, 
she had pretty features, expressive blue eyes, and 
fair hair as fine as silk. Elsa thought her pret.ty, 
and a strange apprehensive feeling of dislike crept 
into her heart. She looked at Joseph, stood up, and 
began to move about again. 
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* Are you really quite sure that this is Vulture 
Elly ?' said Afra to her companion, not being able 
to understand how one in such evil repute as Elsa 
could be so kind. 

' One could scarcely believe it, but she says so 
herself,' answered Joseph, in a low voice. 

* And I will quickly show you who I am !' cried 
Elsa, with rising pride; and, opening the door, 
she called out, ^ Hansel I Hansel ! where are 
you?' 

A shrill cry answered, and in a moment the 
vulture swooped down from the roof and -through 
the door. 

* Heavens! what is that?' cried Afra, crossing 
herself, while Joseph placed hiinself before her to 
defend her. 

* That is the vulture I took out of the nest when 
I was a child — yonder, on the Bernstein precipice. 
From that exploit I got my name — Vulture Elly ; ' 
and her eye rested as proudly on the bird as that of 
a soldier on a flag he has conquered from the enemy. 
* You see I have tamed him, and can let him fly 
about whete he chooses, and yet he never flies away 
from me.' 

She placed him on her shoulder, and unfolded 
his wings that Joseph might see they were not 
clipped. 
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'He is a grand fellow!' said Joseph ; and his 
sportsman's eye dwelt with hostile longing on the 
gallant prey, which ^no genuine hunter could help 
grudging to another, far less to a girl. 

There must have been something in his glance 
that irritated the vulture, for he uttered a peculiar 
whistle, stretched forward his neck and ruffled his 
feathers towards Joseph, 

Elsa felt the unusual movement on her shoulder, 
and tried to pacify the bird by stroking him. 

' My Hansel, what is the matter ? You are never 
Ukethis?' 

* Aha, my boy ! no doubt you descry a sportsman 1 ' 
said Joseph, with a defiant laugh, making a rough 
snatch at the bird to pluck him from Elsa's shoulder. 
The infuriated vulture suddenly put forth his 
strength, spread out his wings, swept up to the 
ceiling, and darted down on his enemy with all his 
might. A cry of horror escaped Elsa's lips. Afra 
took refuge in a corner. The narrow hut seemed 
almost filled by the enraged bird of prey, who would 
no longer listen to his mistress's call, but again and 
again attacked Joseph with his formidable beak, and 
tried to dash his talons into his side. There was a 
mass of battling fists and wings, so that feathers 
were scattered about, and the walls reddened where 
Joseph's bleeding hands touched them. 
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* My knife 1 if I could only take out my knife 1* 
cried Joseph. 

Elsa threw open the door. 

* Out with you, Joseph, into the open air. In 
this narrow hole you can't get the better of him.' 

But Bear-Joseph scorned to give way before a 
vulture. 

^ Devil take me if I stir from the spot I ' shouted he. 

The afifray lasted a few moments longer, when 
Joseph, who had pressed his face against the wall, 
succeeded in seizing, with an iron hand, the bird by 
his claws, flinging down the struggling vulture as if 
caught in a trap, in spite of the way in which he 
hacked his hands and aims with his beak. 

'My knife I pull out my knife I I have not a 
hand free !' called out Joseph to Elsa. 

But Elsa took advantage of the moment in 
another way by throwing a thick cloth over the head 
of the vultiu'e. 

It was now an easy matter to bind the bird's feet 
together with a rope, and thus make him harmless. 
Joseph threw him on the ground. Vainly struggling, 
the proud bird strove • hard to free himself from the 
weight of the cloth, while Joseph loaded his gun. 

' What are you doing ?' asked Elsa, eagerly. 

* Loading my gun,' said he, clenching his teeth 
with the pain of his wounded hands. 
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When ha had done loading, he took up the captive 
bird from the ground and threw him down outside 
in front of the hut ; then he placed himself near, 
made ready his gun, and said, imperatively, to 
Elsa— 

' Untie his feet.' 

*What am I to do?' asked Elsa, who thought 
she could not have heard aright. 

' You are to let him fly.' 

'Why?' 

' That I may shoot hiin. Don't you know that a 
good sportsman never shoots a wild animal unless 
either on foot or on the wing ?' 

' Oh, for the love of Heaven ! ' cried Elsa, ' you 
will never surely think of shooting my Hansel !' 

Joseph, on his side, looked equally surprised. 
. ' Am I to let that vicious monster live on ?' 

' Joseph,' said Elsa, stepping up to him resolutely, 
' leave my Hansel unmolested. I wrested the bird 
from his mother at the risk of my life, and reared 
him mvself from the nest. No one cares for me but 
that creature. He is the only thing I have in the 
world. You must not harm Hansel.' 

' So !' said Joseph, in a sharp, bitter tone ; * this 
Satan has nearly hacked out my eyes, and I am not 
to meddle with him ?' 

' He did not know you. How can a bird help 
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not being wiser? Yoa will not care, surely, to 
revenge yourself on a creature without sense ?^ 
Joseph stamped his foot impatiently. 

* Untie his legs at once so that he can fly, or I 
will shoot him as he lies there.' 

He was about to take aim with his gun when 
Elsa's blood seemed to fly to her head, and she forgot 
ererything but her favourite. 

'We shall see about that!' cried she, in fierce 
anger. ' See whether you will dare to seize my 
property ! Put away your gun ; the bird belongs to 
me! Do you hear? He is mine ; and I won't let 
him be hurt, come what may. Away with your gun, 
or you shall learn what I can do ;' and by one quick 
blow she knocked the gun out of his hand, which 
went off, the shot crashing against the rock. 

There seemed something in her attitude that 
subdued the powerful bear hunter, who took up his 
gun again coolly, and said, in bitter mockery — 

* I don't care. I will leave you your crooked- 
beaked admirer — ^probably the only one you ever will 
have in your life I You are in truth Vulture EUy.' 

And, without deigning to cast another look on 
her, he tore his handkerchief into strips to bind up 
his torn hands. Elsa sprang towards him to help 
him, and now saw how severe the wounds were, while 
her own heart seemed to bleed at the sight. 
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' Oh, poor lad I ' cried she ; * what hands 1 Come, 
I will wash and dress them for you.' 

But Joseph pushed her aside. 

' Let me alone ; Afra can do it.' 

He went into the hut. Deadly anguish seized 
Elsa. She suddenly knew that she had made him 
her enemy — perhaps for ever, and felt as if she must 
die at this thought. Quite dismayed she went after 
him into the hut, her eyes following with envious 
hatred the stranger girl, who was carefully binding 
up his wounds. 

* Joseph,' said Elsa, in a subdued voice, * you 
must not suppose that I think nothing of your hurts 
because I won't let you shoot my Hansel. Believe 
me, if it could have cm-ed you, so far as I am 
concerned you might have shot both my Hansel and 
myself; but it would not have done you any good.' 

* Oh, it is all very well ; you need make no 
excuses,' said Joseph, turning away. * Afra,' said he, 
* can you set out now ? ' 

* Yes,' said the girl. - 

' So I then get ready, and we will go at once.' 
Elsa chang(id colour. 

* Joseph, won't you rest a bit ? I have not yet 
given you a morsel to eat. I will get something 
ready for you quickly ; or would you like a draught 
of anything?' 
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' Thank you, but I shall now try to get home 
before night. The rain is over, and Afra is able to 
walk again.' 

So saying, he helped the girl to get ready, cast 
his gun over his shoulder, and took his Alpine staff 
in his hand. 

Elsa picked up one of the feathers that Hansel 
had lost during the battle, and stuck it in Joseph's 
hat. 

' You must wear this feather, Joseph. You ought 
to wear it, because you overcame the vulture ; and 
he would have been your lawful booty if you had not 
made me a present of him.' 

But Joseph took the feather out of his hat. 

* You may mean well, but I can't wear thiat 

■ 

feather. I am not accustomed to share my booty 
with girls.' 

' Oh, then, take the vulture with you ; I will give 
him to you; only I beg you will let him live,' 
exclaimed Elsa, breathlessly.. 

Joseph looked at her in astonishment. 

*What puts that into your head? I will not 
take from you what your heart prizes so highly. 
Perhaps I may one day catch a living bear ; and if I 
do, I will give him to you to complete the company. 
But till then you will not see me again ; and were 
I to shoot your bird by mistake when I meet him, 1 
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woidd rather never come near where he lives. God 
be with you I and thanks for the shelter of your 
roof.' 

So saying, he stepped proudly and calmly out of 
the hut. 

Afra stooped and picked up the feather «Toseph 
had thrown away. 

' Give me tiie feather,' said she ; * I will place it 
in my missal, and every time I see it I will say a 
Paternoster for you.' 

^Just as you like,' said Elsa, sadly; she had 
scarcely heard what Afra said. Her breast was pant- 
ing, and there was a buzzing in her ears, as if the 
storm were still raging round her. She followed the 
pair out of the hut. The tempest had abated. The 
black cloudy veils hung down in tatters, and the 
dripping distant . landscape, with its rushing rills, 
glimmered through the rents in the clouds. The 
departing thunder-god still growled faintly, and the 
water in the brooks tumbled into the depths ; other- 
wise all was still and peaceful around, and a white 
shroud of snow and hail was spread over the 
mountain. 

Elsa stood motionless, her hands pressed on her 
heart. 

' He little thinks how poor I must be when such 
a bird is so dear to my heart,' said she to herself. 
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Then she knelt down and released the benumbed 
vulture, who staggered feebly and climbed on her 
arm, looking at her sagaciously, as if wishing to ask 
her pardon. 

*Yes, yes; you may well look at me,' sobbed 
she. * Oh, Hansel, Hansel, what have you done?' 

She seated herself on the doorstep of the hut, 
put Hansel on the ground, and wept bitterly till she 
was exhausted and tired of hearing her own sobs. 
She looked upwards, where a lofty wall of snow rose 
behind her ; then downwards, where right and left 
Death had prepared his cold couch in the heavy 
snow-drifts ; out into the grey distance, where long 
rainy streaks hung down from the sky to the earth ; 
and suddenly she once more felt in pain and sorrow, 
like the first day she had come here, that she was in 
a wilderness — and must stay there ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HdCHSTBAUEBIN. 

A YEAR had again passed — a trying year for Elsa. 
When the solitary summer in the wilderness was over, 
and Stromminger sent to fetch his flock, she went 
down the other side of the Ferner, into the Schnalser 
valley, where she was an entire stranger, to seek for 
a situation. She did not choose to go back to Rofen, 
as she would not listen to her suitors there. It was as 
difficult to find a place with her vulture as it had for- 
merly been in the Oetzthal, and at last she asked for 
no wages, only that Hansel might be taken with her. 
Her lot was, of course, very sad, on account of this 
folly, as they called it. She was driven here and 
there, and scornfully treated by the women, and 
often obliged to defend herself by force against the 
annoying admiration of the men, with whom here, 
as elsewhere, Elsa was a great attraction. She, how- 
ever, bore all this resolutely, for she was too proud 
to lament and complain of a burden that she had 
voluntarily taken on herself. 

But she became every day harder and harder 

M 
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which was just what the good cure had warned her 
against. The ghosts of all the murdered joys of her 
young life haunted her, and cried out for revenge. In 
the short May of life three lost years count for a good 
deal. Other young girls cry and deplore a lost 
dance. Elsa did not regret all the dances she had 
been deprived of, or all the thousand amusements of 
her age ; she only grieved for her hopeless love ; and 
her nature, on which no ray of sunshine rested, became 
harsh and hard like fruit only ripened in the shade. 

Thus once more in the spring of the year she went 
up the Ferner. It was a rough spring and a stormy 
summer, during which rain, snow, and hail succeeded 
each other, so that Elsa's clothes were sometimes 
wet for days together, and during whole weeks she 
breathed only an impenetrable chaos of dripping 
clouds, in which there was no light, as previous to 
the first day of creatioo. 

In Elsa's breast the great chaos was reflected in 
miniature, grey on grey. The whole world was 
only a troubled gloomy dream, like tjie driving fogs 
round her, and no God came to say ^ Let there be 
light!' ' 

One day, however, after endless weeks of dark- 
ness, He gave forth His mighty creative word, and 
the first ray of light shot through the clouds and 
scattered them, and gradually out of chaos emerged 
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a &lr and orderly world, with hills and vsdes, fields, 
forests, and lakes; and all these lay suddenly displayed 
before Elsa, who felt as if newly awakened to life, 
like the mother of all mankind once on a time. 
Like her, too, she felt she could rejoice in the world 
God. had made so fair, that He would not keep it for 
His own enjoyment, but created living beings, tliat 
they might also rejoice in it. 

Was there, then, really no happiness in this beau- 
tiful world ? And why had Providence banished her 
— a poor Eve — into a wilderness, while he for whom 
she was bom could not find her ? 

* Away! away! down to the valleys ; I have been up 
here too long ! ' This was the cry within her ; and the 
craving to live and to love, and to enjoy, broke forth 
wildly in her heart, till she spread out her arms 
longingly towards the sunny laughing world below. 

' Elsa, you must come home at once ; your &ther 
is dead ! ' 

The herdboy stood before her. 

Elsa stared at him as if in a dream. 

Was it an apparition called forth *by her own 
heart that had just been so rebeUiously crying out 
for happiness ? She seized the lad by the shoulders, 
as if she wished to feel if his words were reality, 
and not deception. 

He repeated the message — 

X 8 
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' The wound on his foot got worse and worse, and 
this morning he died. You are now mistress of 
the Hochsthof, and Klettenmaier greets you.' 

So it was true — really true ! Her deliverer, who 
brought her peace and freedom, stood bodily before 
her. This was why God had painted the world to 
her as so fair, as if He wished to forecast the event. 
' See, all is now yom-s ; come down and take what I 
have given you.' 

She went into her hut silently, and shut the 
door. There she knelt down in thankfulness, and 
prayed — for the first time for long months — fervently, 
from the depths of her soul, scalding tears dropping 
from her rescued, reconciled heart — praying for the 
father who had departed out of this world without 
her being able or permitted to show him filial love. 

She came down the mountain to her home, which 
at last had become a home for her, and where her foot 
trod on soil which was her very o^vn. Klettenmaier 
was standing at the door, and pulled off his cap with 
a joyful shout as she came near. The maid, who 
two years before had been so rude to Elsa, brought 
her the keys, crying and humble, and Vincenz re- 
ceived her at the door. 

' Elsa,' began he, ' you certainly treated me very 
badly, but ' 

Elsa interrupted him in a c^^lm but ?tern voipe — . 
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' Vincenz, if I have done you any wrong, God 
will punish me for it as He thinks fit. I can neither 
regret it nor make up to you for it, and I do not ask 
you to forgive me. Now you know my opinion, and 
I beg you will leave me alone.' 

Without deigning to cast another glance at him, 
she went into the room where the corpse of her father 
lay, and closed the door. She might have wept over 
the father who had now cast off his earthly garment ; 
but before the earthly form of him who had with a 
ruthless hand spoiled her life, who had crushed and 
maltreated her, she ^hed no tear; she was like a 
stone. 

She said a Paternoster, but did not kneel as she 
prayed. As she had formerly stood before her living 
father, motionless, cool, and collected, so she stood 
beside his body ; only now without resentment, recon- 
ciled by death. 

Then she went into the kitchen to prepare the 
supper for those neighbours wlio were to come at 
night to pray and keep watch by the corpse. This 
gave her plenty to do ; and at midnight the room 
was so filled tliat El^a cDuld scarcely prepare enough 
to eat and drink, for the richer a peasant is, the more 
do neighbours throng together to keep his wake. 

Elsa saw all this with silent aversion. Here lay 
a dead man, and the peasants ate and drank like 
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greedy flies. The suppressed muttering and moving 
about round her, accustomed as she was to the 
sublime silence of the hills, seemed to her so petty 
and pitiful that she almost wished herself back on 
the summit of the mountain. 

Silent and cold she passed among the people eat- 
ing and drinking, who thought her very like her 
dead father. The funeral took place on the third 
day. People came from all the villages far and near 
to attend it, partly to show the last mark of respect 
to their wealthy and dreaded Hochstbauer, and partly 
to get into favour with the wild 'Vulture EUy,' 
who had now become mistress of all the Strom- 
minger property. Though formerly she had been 
called an incendiary and worthless, now she was 
the richest peasant in the district ; so that changed 
ever3rthing. 

Elsa, indeed, felt this change, and knew well 
whence it arose. After the funeral, the very same 
people who a year ago drove her from their doors 
with anger and abuse, when, starving with cold and 
hunger, she begged them to take her into their 
service, now stood before her bowing and scraping ; 
but she turned away in disgust ; and from that hour 
she despised all men. 

The cure of Heilig Kreuz and the Eofen brothers 
also came. The moment had arrived when she could 
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at least outwardly return some of the kindness they 
had shown her when she was poor and forsaken. She 
now distinguished them above all others, and spoke 
only to them. 

When the funeral feast was over, and the people 
at last dispersed, the cui6 of Heilig Kreuz stayed a 
little while longer with her, and said many edifying 
things. 

* You are now mistress of a large household,' said 
he ; * but remember that those who do not know how 
to rule themselves cannot possibly rule others. It 
is an old saying, ** He who cannot obey cannot com- 
mand." Learn to obey, my child, in order that you 
may rule.' 

' But, your reverence, whom have I to obey ? 
There is no longer anyone who can tell me what 
to do.' 

* God.' 

Elsa was silent. 

* Now look,' said the worthy priest, taking some- 
thing out of the pocket of his roomy coat ; * look. I 
have long intended this for you — ever since the day 
you came to see me ; but you could not have taken it 
with you in your wanderings.' He took out of a case a 
pretty carved figure of a saint on a wooden pedestal. 
* See ; this is your patron saint. Do you remember 
what I said to you about hard and soft wood, and of 
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our gracious Lord, who can chisel ^ saint out of a 
knotty, rugged stick?' 

* Yes, yes,' said Elsa. 

* Well, that you may not forget it, I ordered this 
little figure to be made for you in Solden. Hang it 
over your bed, and pray diligently before it. It will 
be good for you.' 

'Thank you much, your reverence,' said Elsa, 
evidently delighted, and taking the fragile thing 
carefully in her hard hands. * I shall always when I 
look at it think of your clever explanation. Oh, 
how handsome and good this saint must have been ! 
If I could only be as pious and holy I' 

When Klettermaier came across the court to 
speak to her she showed him the little figure, and 
cried — 

*Look, Klettermaier, what I have got! My 
patron saint I We must send his reverence here the 
first fine lambskin we get, in return, as a present.' 

The good cure, indeed, made a strong remon- 
strance against this kind of exchange, but Elsa 
would not listen to him in her delight. 

When the priest was gone Elsa went into her 
room, and nailed up the carving beside the sacred 
pictures over her bed, placing round them like a 
wreath the cards of old Luckard. Then she went to 
see what was wanted in the house and on the farm. 
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* Hansel,' cried she, in passing, to the vulture, who 
was sitting on a stack of wood, ' now we are masters 
here I ' and a sense of authority entered her heart 
after her long servitude, like intoxicating wine, 
which, imbibed in thirsty draughts, swells the veins 
of the perishing man. 

In the court Elsa found assembled all the servants 
hired by Vincenz, who also was present. He had 
become haggard and pallid, and on the back of his 
head, in his thick black hair, was a bald place like a 
tonsure. His sparkling eyes lay deep in their 
hollows, like wolfs eyes watching for prey out of the 
crevice of a rock. 

* What does this mean ?' said Elsa, standing still. 

The maid who had once been so insolent ap- 
proached her in fear and trembling. ' We only wish 
to ask you if we are to go away at once, because we 
were so cruel to you while Stromminger was alive ; 
but you know we were obliged to do what he 
ordered ? ' 

* You only did your duty,' said Elsa, calmly. * I 
will send no one away, imless I find out that he is 
dishonest or lazy at his work ; and if you would not 
all cringe so much before me, I should like you 
better. Go to your work that I may see what you 
can do — that is more sensible than such antics.' 

The people left at once. Vincenz remained 
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standing, his glowing eyes fixed on Elsa. She turned, 
and, stretching out her hand, threateningly said, 
' There is only one whom I banish from my house 
and home — ^you — ^Vincenz I ' 

* Elsa I ' cried Vincenz, ' this, this in return for 
all I have done for your father I ' 

' For what you did in the way of helping my 
father as his bailiff, while he was lame, you shall be 
well paid. I give you the fields next to your farm, 
which will round off your property. I think, in this 
way, your time and trouble are fully repaid ; and if 
you don't think so, say so at once, for I will not be 
in your debt. Ask what you choose, but get out of 
my sight.' 

' I will have nothing ; I want nothing but you, 
Elsa; without you all is the same to me. You 
have nearly killed me, you have maltreated me 
every time you have seen me, and — it must be the 
Devil's own doing — I cannot, give you up. See, for 
you I have done all ; for you I could commit murder, 
for you I could sell my very soul, and you wish to 
put me off by giving me a couple of fields. Do you 
think to get rid of me thus ? Offer me all you have, 
your whole property and the Oetz valley into the 
bargain— I spit upon it, unless you give me yourself 
also. Look at me: I am pining away. I don't 
know how it is, but for one kiss from you I would 
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give you all my possessions and starve for the rest of 
my life. Now send me an accountant to reckon up 
how many kreutzers and dollars will satisfy me I' 
And with a look of wild bitter mockery he left the 
astonished Elsa, and quitted the court. 

He inspired her with horror. She never before 
had seen him thus. She had fathomed the depths 
of an uncontrollable passion, and she was divided 
between dislike and pity. 

' What is there in me,' thought Elsa, * that these 
young men are so very foolish about me ? ' 

Alas 1 the one came not ; the only one for whom 
she cared, scorned her : and what if, in the course of 
time, he were to marry ? Her breath seemed to fail 
at the thought. Again she remembered the girl he 
had brought with him to the Hochjoch — but no, — 
she was only a maidservant. 

Surely, however, something must soon happen. 
She was now rich and respected, so she might almost 
make the first step in advance, but her womanly 
pride repelled the thought — so to wait, always wait, 
was the only thing she could do. 

She went restlessly about her fields and her farm. 
Week after week passed away, and she could not feel 
at home. It was soon evident that she was no longer 
fit for village life ; she was, and ever would be, Mur- 
zoU's child — wild Elsa. She scofied pitilessly at all 
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that appeared to her petty and mean; she would 
not submit to any daily regulations or order or 
custom ; she was not afraid of anyone, she had 
learned on the Femer to fear nothing — ^the same 
iron front with which she had faced the elements 
there, she brought with her here into common life. 
Among the villagers she stood powerful in body and 
soul, like a form out of another world. She had 
become an alien from peasant life, and, like every 
thing strange, she was gaped at in wonder and dis- 
like by the peasants, who, however, did not venture 
to make any approaches to the Hochstbauerin. The 
girl, indeed, was aware of their enmity and also the 
cowardice that slandered her behind her back, and 
yet fawned on her before her face. * I have no need 
to ask anyone for anything,' was her defiant motto, 
and so she followed every impulse of her wild heart. 
If she was in the humour, she worked for days like a 
labourer as an example to the lazy men ; if one of 
them could not complete his work, she would snatch 
the hoe out of his hand and do it herself. At other 
times she would give way to sadness for days, or 
ramble about on the hills, till people thought she 
must be haunted. During these freaks the men and 
maids did what they pleased, and the peasants whis- 
pered maliciously to each other that things would 
soon go to complete ruin. 
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While she thus transgressed against order and 
custom, she was on the other side severe, even to 
harshness, in things that peasants do not usually 
notice much. If she caught one of the farm servants 
in dishonesty or cheating at any game, she accused 
him at once before the magistrate in Just. If any- 
one ill-treated an animal, she seized him in her rage 
with her own hand by the collar of his coat and 
shook him. If a servant came home drunk in the 
evening, she disgraced him by shutting the door in 
his face, so that he was obliged to pass the night out 
of doors, even if it rained or snowed. If she found out 
a girl in any light conduct she turned her out of the 
house at once, for her nature had remained pure and 
chaste as the glaciers beside which she had so long 
dwelt in solitude. All love-making, and whisper- 
ing, and serenading at windows, and slipping away in 
couples filled her with disgust. 

This earned her the reputation of unsparing 
severity, and caused her to be held in as much dread 
as her father once had been. 

In spite of this, it seemed as if she had bewitched 
all the young men. It was not her riches alone, but 
herself, in all her singularity,that the village youths 
coveted. Wheji they saw her before them as tall as 
if on a height, so slender, so strong and stately, her 
graceful form marked by her close-fitting jacket. 
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when she raised her nervous arm, as strong as that of 
any of the youths, a glance of defiant mockery flaming 
out of the black eyes gleaming on them, such love 
and excitement seized the peasant lads that, according 
to village custom, they were ready to wrestle with 
her to the death for a single kiss : but when they 
did, woe to them ! for they were not strong enough 
to master this girl, but amid jeers and mockery they 
retired from the contest. The man was yet to ap- 
pear who could measure himself with her— would he 
ever come ? Enough I she waited for him. 

^ The man who can say that he has won a kiss from 
me I will marry ; but one who is not strong enough 
to snatch one from me by force, is not a fitting 
suitor for the Hochstbauerin,' said she one day in her 
insolent pride ; and ere long this speech was known 
through the whole district. Soon, therefore, all the 
marriageable sons in the Oetz, Gurgler, and Schnalser 
valleys had made the attempt to win a kiss from 
Elsa, but in vain. She liked the wild game, and 
knew that her extraordinary strength would be spoken 
of far and near, so that Joseph would, no doubt, hear 
of her ; and she thought that at last he might think 
it worth while to come and strive to win the prize, 
were it only for the purpose of trying her strength. 
If he were but here, thought she, why should not ho 
fall in love with her as all others did, especially if she 
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were right good and gentle with him ? But he did 
not come. In his stead, however, the Soldener post 
messenger came one day into the Hirsch adjoining 
the Stromminger kitchen garden. Elsa, who was 
raking in it at the moment, heard Joseph's name 
mentioned, and listened behind the hedge to the 
messenger's tale. 

The man said that, since his mother's death, 

Joseph Hagenbach often frequented tiie * Lamb,' in 

Zwieselstein, and a love affair was suspected between 

him and pretty Afra, the barmaid in the ' Lamb.' 

He had been there again yesterday, and sat alone 

with Afra at the public table while the landlady was 

in the kitchen, when an ox suddenly broke loose, and 

rushed like a hurricane through the village — a hornet 

had got into the ear of the animal. All fled into 

their houses, and closed their doors. The landlord 

of the * Lamb ' was about to do the same, when he 

saw his yotmgest little girl, a child of five, lying in 

the street. She could not rim like the rest, for the 

children had been playing at posting,, and harnessed 

t,\x^ little thing to a wheelbarrow just as the horrid 

bellow of the ox was heard. The other children ran 

off, but little Liese could not get away so quickly 

dragging the heavy wheelbarrow ; so she fell down, and 

got entangled in the rope, and was lying in the centre 

of the path along which the animal was rushingi 
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tossing his horns. There was not a moment to free the 
child or drag it away with the barrow — the ox was 
there. The landlord and Afra shouted so loud that 
they could be heard all through the village ; but, in 
a second, Joseph was on the spot, and thrust a hay- 
fork into the animal's side. The ox roared with pain, 
and attacked Joseph. All the people at the windows 
shouted for help, but no one came. Joseph seized 
the ox by the horns, and, with a mighty effort, thrust 
him back two steps. The animal struggled with 
him. Meanwhile, the landlord had time to carry off 
his child ; but now it was Joseph who was in danger, 
and whom all had deserted. Afra wrung her hands 
and screamed for help. The ox pushed Joseph with 
his horns to the groimd, and tried to crush him ; 
but, as he lay there, Joseph plunged his knife into 
the animal's throat so that blood gushed from the 
wound. The ox started up, lifting Joseph, who, 
however, still held him fast by the horns. The creature 
rushed on a few paces, dragging Joseph with him, 
half in the air, half on the ground. Joseph held 
fast ; and, at last, the ox stopped, bleeding from five 
wounds, and gradually becoming weaker. Joseph 
recovered his footing once or twice, but the ox 
always overpowered him again, and tore him along 
in desperate leaps. The peasants, having recovered 
their presence of mind, came up, headed by the 
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bndlord, to the rescue, with pitchforks and hatchets. 
When the animal heard the noise behind him, he 
again lowered his horns and tossed Joseph against a 
closed barn-door, so that all thought he must have 
been crushed to death. The door gave way under 
the shock ; the ox rushed* in, plunging in his agony 
tlirough ladders, carts, and ploughs, so that everything 
was scattered about ; but J oseph swung himself up on 
the beam above, and shut the door, in order that the 
enraged animal might not get out. He was heard to 
bolt the door inside. He was shut up with the infu- 
riated ox in a narrow space, and those outside could 
do nothing. Then stamping and stumbling, groans, 
and bellowing were heard from within, filling all the 
people with horror. At last, there was silence. 
After a dreadful pause, the door was thrown open, 
and Joseph came staggering out, bathed in blood and 
perspiration. All thought that the animal was dead ; 
but Joseph said he thought it a pity that the 
handsome creature should be killed, as his wounds 
would soon heal, for they were not mortal. 

"Within the barn was great desolation, everything 
in confusion, smashed and broken ; but the ox lay on 
the ground, his four legs bound tightly, motionless 
on his side, snorting and licking his wounds, as meek 
as a calf in a butcher's cart. Joseph had subdued 
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the creature alive, and, moreover, single-handed. 
No one could have done that but himself I 

When they returned to the * Lamb' with Joseph, 
Afra fell on his neck before all the people, 9obbing 
and crying, and the landlady brought him her little 
Liese, and they wished to treat him with the best in 
the house ; but Joseph was not disposed for merry- 
making. He drank a pint to quench his thirst, and 
went away. The whole village could talk of nothing 
but Joseph, and there had been a great carouse far 
into the night in his hdnour. 

This was the story told by the Soldener postman, 
and there was no end to the praises and encomiums 
lavished on Joseph Hagenbach, and the people all 
wondered why he never came up here. The Hochst- 
bauerin had so many wooers — ^Joseph alone seemed 
to have no wish to have anything to do with her. 

Elsa retreated from behind the hedge, for these 
words made her flush with shame. So even these 
people talked about Joseph despising her I So he 
went after Afra ! It was she whom he brought with 
him the previous year to the Femer, and even then 
he was so attentive to her ! 

She sat down on a atone, and covered her fac6 
with her hands. A storm raged within her — ^love, 
admiration, jealousy — her heart seemed torn asunder. 
She loved him — loved him more dearly than ever ! 
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The quick breathing with which she had listened to 
the tale of his prowess seemed to have fanned the 
glimmering sparks into a bright flame. This feat 
he had again accomplished, but she had no share in 
it. He had done it for Afra's master — but out of 
love for Afra. Was this possible ? Must she, the 
Hochstbauerin, give way to a maidservant? Was 
she not the richest and, as all the young men said, 
the handsomest girl in the whole country? Was 
there one, far or near, who could venture to compete 
with her in strength and vigour ? Was she not his 
only equal ? — ^and yet they were not to come together. 
There was but one Joseph in the world, and he was 
not to belong to her. Was he to throw himself away 
On Such a poor, ordinary girl as Afra ? No, it could 
not be I It was impossible I Why should he not 
often turn into the * Lamb ' without having any 
thought of Afra ? He made so many hunting ex- 
cursions, and the ' Lamb ' was on the direct road 
to Zwieselstein, where all the diflferent paths crossed 
each other. 

'Oh I Joseph, Joseph, come I' cried she; and, 
moaning loudly, slie threw herself on her face on 
the ground, as if wishing to cool her flushed face 
in the dewy herbs. She then remembered the man 
had said that Afra had fallen on Joseph's neck 
after his return — a thought that half maddened 
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her; while she thought, had she been his wife, 
when he came home weary, crushed, and bleeding, 
after such an encounter, how she would take him in 
her arms, and try to restore his strength by strong 
cordials ; how she would bathe his fevered forehead, 
and bind up his wounds, and let him rest on 
lier heart till he fell asleep imder her endear- 
ments. 

Never till now had such thoughts occurred to 
her ; but when they did enter her mind, she trembled 
under these hitherto unknown feelings, as the bud 
trembles when bursting from its sheath. 

At this moment she became a woman ; but, wild 
and impetuous as she was in all things, there stirred 
within her all those hidden, slumbering, inimical 
powers in fierce strife, ajUd a fearful storm raged in 
her nature. 

The evening wind blustered coldly round her — 
she did not feel it. Night set in, and the ever serene 
stars gazed down with astonished glances on the 
writhing form of the girl who lay on the ground in 
the night dew, tearing her hair. 

* The mistress again never came home last night,' 
said one man to another next morning ; ^ what can 
she be doing all night long?' and they put their 
heads together and whispered. 

But they dispersed like chaff before the wind 
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when Elsa came from the garden to the courtyard. 
She was pale, and looked more proud and imperious 
than she had ever yet done, and so she continued. 
From that day she seemed to be entirely trans- 
formed ; unjust, capricious, and so irritable that no 
one ventured to speak to her but old Klettenmaier, 
whom she liked better than any of the others. Her 
arrogance became daily greater, for now her every 
second word was *the Hochstbauerin ' — ^for the 
Hochstbauerin nothing was good enough — the 
Hochstbauerin had no right to submit to this or 
that — the Hochstbauerin could do what others dare 
not attempt ; and similar folly. She wished to re- 
venge herself for Joseph preferring to her such a 
common-place girl, by showing herself to others as 
the proud and arbitrary Hochstbauerin. If he could 
only seo her in all her wealth and authority, Afra 
must surely appear very mean and poor in compa- 
rison ? Every day she dressed as if it were Sunday, 
and had new clothes made, and ordered a silver 
necklace from Just with all kinds of ornaments 
hanging from it in filigree work, so heavy and costly 
that no one in the Oetz valley had ever seen any- 
thing like it ; and at the procession on Corpus Christi 
day she laid aside her moumiug for her father, and 
paraded herself in so much silver and velvet and 
silk that the people could not say their prayers, so 
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absorbed were they in looking at her. It was the first 
time she had taken part in any procession, so what 
kind of Christian she was no one knew ; and it was 
evident that she only joined the procession now to 
exhibit her now clothes and her necklace, for most 
people from the various villages had assembled in 
all directions. 

When she knelt down there was a rustling and 
tinkling of stiff silk folds and silver ornaments, 
boastingly seeming to say,- * See ! that can only be 
the Hochstbauerin.' 

When the last Gospel was read there was rather 
a confusion in the procession, and it so happened 
that some who had been behind Elsa were now in front 
of her. These were the landlady of the 'Lamb' of 
Zwieselstein and by her side pretty slender Afra. 
She looked round at Elsa and nodded ; she also made 
a sign to Joseph who was with the other men further 
back — at least so it seemed to Elsa. Afra looked so 
charming at the moment that Elsa in her jealousy 
quite forgot to return her greeting. She overheard 
Afra say to her neighbour, the landlady, ' Do look I 
that girl behind us is Vulture EUy, who let Joseph 
be so much hurt by her vulture. She takes no 
notice of me, and yet I have prayed so many Pater- 
nosters for her,' 

* You might have saved yourself the trouble,' in- 
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terrupted Elsa ; ' no one need pray for me ; I can 
pray for myself.' 

* But I think you don't,' retorted Afra. 

^ I don't require it as much as some people. I 
have good means of my own, and have no need to 
weary our gracious Father by petitions, like a poor 
maidservant who must say a Paternoster for every 
shoe-string she wants to have.' 

Afra's face flushed with indignation. ' Oh ! a 
shoe-string for which one prays can bring more hap- 
piness than a silver necklace worn by a godless 
person.' 

* Yes, yes,' interposed the landlady ; ' Afra is quite 
right there.' 

^ If my silver necklace offends yom' eyes, you can 
go behind me and then you won't see it — ^besides, it 
is not fitting that the Hochstbauerin should go be- 
hind a barmaid.' 

' It would do you no harm if you could follow in 
the footsteps of Afra, I can tell you,' replied the 
landlady. 

^ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, landlady, 
to be so familiar with your servant,' cried Elsa, with 
sparkling eyes. * Those who do not respect them- 
selves are not respected by others.' 

^ Oh, oh ! a maid is after all a human being,' 
said Afra, trembling all over. * A silk gown won*t 
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be much thought of by our loving God, for He sees 
what is beneath it — a good or a bad heart.' 

* Yes, truly I ' cried Elsa, in an outbreak of pas- 
sion, ^ such a good heart as yours is not the lot of 
ereryone — especially for young men.' 

^ Oh, Elsa !' cried Afira, while tears rushed to her 
eyes ; but she was obliged to be silent, for at this 
moment they arrived at the church again ; the final 
blessing was pronounced, and the procession dis- 
persed. Elsa shot past Afra like a queen, and so 
nearly knocked her over that she was obliged to lay 
hold of the landlady. Everyone looked after her — 
the men said a handsomer creature was not to be 
seen in all Tyrol, but the women were inflamed with 
envy. 

^ She looks very different now from what she did 
up yonder on the Hochjoch, where she lived in a dog- 
kennel, her hair flying loose and as untidy as a 
savage,' said Joseph, who was standing not far off 
and looking at her with surprise. He then made a 
fisirewell sign to Afra and quitted the procession. He 
was engaged by a stranger as a guide the same day 
at noon, so he was obliged to go home to be ready 
in time. 

Afra, however, hurried after Elsa. Her pretty 
blue eyes flashed amid tears, like water sprinkled on 
fire ; she was quite beside herself, and the landlady 
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also. They came up with Elsa at the inn. Elsa, too, 
was in a state of great excitement, for she had seen 
the familiar and loving sign that Joseph made to 
Afra, and, as she believed, he had not once even 
looked at her ; and now he was gone, and all the hopes 
she had nourished for that day had vanished. This 
Afra ! all her wrath devolved on her — she would like 
to crush her ! And here was Afra standing before her, 
stopping to speak to her angrily and defiantly — she 
— she a miserable barmaid I 

^ Hochstbauerin,' cried Afra, out of breath, -you 
said something just now that I can't allow to rest on 
me, for it concerns my good name. What did you 
mean about my having a good heart for young men ? 
I insist upon your telling me what you meant by 
that insinuation.' 

^ Do you venture to enter into a quarrel with the 
Hochstbauerin ? ' exclaimed Elsa, measuring the girl 
from head to foot with sparkling eyes ; ^ do you really 
think I will dispute with such a creature as you ? ' 

^ With such a creature I ' screamed the girl. 
'What kind of creature am I then ? I am a poor 
girl, and never had anyone to care for me ; but still 
I never did harm to anyone, nor set fire to a house, 
I would have you to know that — I can see no reason 
to put up with such words from you.' 

Elsa started back as if stung by a snake. ' You 
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are a shameless girl, and threw yourself into the 
arms of a lad before everyone,' she called out, for- 
getting all propriety and that a crowd was throng- 
ing round them. 

^ What I who I when did I ever fall into anyone's 
arms ? ' stammered the girl, pale from agitation. 

' Shall I tell you— shall I ?' 

' Yes, say it out ; I have a good conscience, and 
the landlady can bear witness that it is not true.' 

^ So ! it is not true that two years ago you clung 
round Joseph's neck, when you scarcely knew him, 
when he brought you to the Hochjoch, and he was 
obliged to carry you because you pretended yoti 
could go no further ? It is not true that since that 
time you try to take away Joseph from all the other 
girls, who have more right to him and would make 
him better wives than a wretched barmaid like you ? 
It is not true that since that time you are always 
running after Joseph, so that everyone is talking of 
you ? It is not true that since then lately, at the 
time of that affair with the ox, you fell into Joseph's 
arms before the whole village as if you were his be- 
trothed ?— Is all this true, or not ? ' 

Afra clasped her hands over her face and sobbed 
loudly, ' Oh, Joseph I Joseph I must I submit to 
this ? ' 

' Compose yourself, Afra.' said the kind landlady. 
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* she has betrayed herself; it all comes from her rage 
at Joseph not rmming after her, and not choosing to 
bum his fingers for her sake lite all the other men. 
Oh ! if Joseph were only here, he would make her 
speak in a different tone.' 

* Yes, I don't doubt her lover would not forsake 
her ; ' and Elsa uttered such a loud mocking shrill 
laugh that the very hills vibrated with the wailing 
sound. * A girl like that, who throws herself at once 
into his arms, he finds of course more convenient 
than one whom he must first master, and to whom 
he would probably be obliged to yield, to his shame 
and disgrace. The proud Joseph, the brave Joseph, 
no doubt prefers such a one to Vulture EUy.' 

The landlord now interposed : ^ Listen to me I ' 
said he ; * we have had enough of this— the girl is a 
good girl, my wife and I can answer for her, and we 
won't allow her to be meddled with ; you must take 
back what you said, I insist upon it; do you 
hear?' 

Again Elsa laughied. ^Landlord, did you ever 
hear in all your life of the vulture submitting to the 
lamb?' 

All laughed at this play upon words, for the 
landlord was a bye- word for being a nincompoop; 
a weak good-natured man who yielded to every- 
one. 
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^Yes, you do deserve your name of Vulture 
Elly I ' 

^ Make way there,' cried Elsa ; ' I have had enough 
of you and thrashing out empty straw ; let me in !' 
and she tried to push aside Afra. 

But the landlady held Afra by the arm. * No, 
you don't need to make way for her; igo in first 
yourself, you are as good as she is.' And so saying, 
she tried to shove herself and Afra first through the 
door. 

Then Elsa seized the girl by her jacket, lifted 
her and flung her into the arms of the bystanders, 
saying, ' The mistress first and then the maid.' She 
went in first into the room, and sat down at the head 
of the table. 

All burst out laughing, and clapped their hands 
at this famous joke. Afra, however, cried bitterly, 
and was so ashamed that she would not go into the 
house at all, so the landlord went home with her. 

* Wait a bit, Afra,' said the landlord, on their 
way home. * I will send Joseph to you and he shall 
give her as good as she gave;' but Afra shook her 
head and said that would do her no good, for she 
had been disgraced and would always remain dis- 
gpraced. 

'Well, why did you have any strife with that 
proud Stromminger girl, when everyone tries to get 
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out of her way as fast as they can ? ' said the good- 
natured landlord, reproachfully. 

Meanwhile Elsa sat within the house, and through 
the window saw Afra and the landlord go away. Her 
heart beat so violently that the silver ornaments on 
her breast tinkled gently. 

Elsa was summoned to dinner, or the nudel soup 
would get cold if she did not come ; but she said the 
soup was bad and the roast mutton as tough as 
leather, threw down a gulden on the table refusing 
to take any change, and pushed her way out through 
the astonished peasants. 

When she came home, just as she had done on 
her confirmation day, she went to her room and tore 
ofif her handsome dress, and threw it into the chest. 
The silver necklace and filigree ornaments she trod 
into a lump. What had her finery done for her ? 
She had not pleased the only one whom she wished 
to please; so she threw herself on her bed and 
reproached all the Holy Ones. A sharp pain cut 
into her heart, like a knife. Her eye all at once fell 
on the carved image of her patron saint above her 
head, and she thought that no doubt the pain she felt 
was the knife of our gracious Lord, who was chiselling 
her heart in order to make her more like the saint 
of whom the good cur6 had spoken. But why should 
she become a saint ? She would rather have been a 
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h^^ppy woman, and she might so easily have become 
one ; and then the Father in Heaven would not have 
needed to carve her heart — she would have done very 
well as she was. Thus did she resent and rebel 
against the knife of Grod. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

AT LAST. 

From that day, Elsa became quite intolerable. She 
wandered about whole nights in the open air, and 
during the day her irritability was without measure 
or bounds. She worked restlessly early and late, and 
insisted that all the others should follow her example, 
which, for most of them, was an impossibility, 
Gellner Vincenz might now come and talk to her, 
for he knew all that was going on in the valley, and 
Elsa had suddenly become very keen to hear new?. 
When Vincenz observed this, he devoted himself 
entirely to the task of wandering about to collect 
fresh intelligence for Elsa. Thus she, by degrees, 
became accustomed to see him every day. Vincenz 
soon saw that her curiosity concerned Solden and 
Zwieselstein more than other places, and, being so 
shrewd, he quickly discovered the connection in her 
thoughts. He brought all kinds of tidings of the 
continued meetings between Joseph and Afra, which 
evidently caused the most fearful agitation in Elsa's 
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heart. But he went on as if he saw nothing of this, 
and wisely spoke no more of his love. This made 
her feel secure and confidential. Jealousy of Joseph, 
however, consumed his heart. This Hagenbach was 
the curse of his life. There was no fame that 
he did not win, no brave action in which he did 
not anticipate him; no prize for bowls or shoot- 
ing that he did not gain: and now he had won 
Elsa's heart from him, who, perhaps, might have 
listened to his obstinate wooing if no Joseph had 
been there ! Why does Providence give so bounti- 
fully to one man, and so sparingly to another? 
Thus miu'mured Vincenz, and tormented himself 
cruelly, like Elsa. If these two had united their 
pain and rage, they might have devastated the whole 
valley ! 

One evening — it was hay harvest — Elsa was 
helping to load a large hay waggon. The load was 
completed, so the heavy crossbar was to be hoisted 
up, but the hay was packed to such a height that 
the labourers could not succeed in lifting it up as 
high as necessary. When it was* half up, they let it 
slip down again, at which they all laughed, and made 
fun of each other. At this Elsa lost patience. 
' Come down, you lazy creatures!' commanded she, 
climbed on the waggon herself, and pushed aside the 
jnen right and left. Then she laid hold of the rope, 
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boinied the wooden bar to the top, seized it with her 
round arms, and &stened it with one pull on the 
waggon. A cry of astonishment broke from all pre- 
sent. The maids jeered the men that they could not 
do what a woman had done at once ; and the farm 
lads scratched their ears, and declared that there was 
something very queer about the Hochstbauerin, and 
there could be little doubt that the devil had his 
hand somewhere in the matter. 

Elsa stood on the waggon, watching the red set- 
ting Sim. A proud satisfied mood was evident in her 
fitce, for at that moment she was more conscious 
than ever that nowhere was there her equal, and in 
the sense of her strength she would have gladly defied 
the whole world. 

Vincenz came up at the moment, and when Elsa 
came down they walked on together in silence. 

' What news ? ' at length asked Elsa, according to 
her wont. 

* Not much,' said Vincenz, * except that it is said 
Hagenbach is going to the "Peter and Paul" in 
Solden, to a dance there, with the barmaid Afra. I 
hear from the postman that she has got a pair of new 
shoes from Just, and a silk handkerchief, which 
Joseph paid for.' 

Elsa bit her lips, but said nothing, though Vincenz 
saw well enough what she felt. 

Q 
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* Do you know,' said Vincenz, ^ that we up here 
often go to the " Peter and Paul," and if the Hochst- 
bauerin would come it would be a festival to be 
heard of far and near. Do just for once go with 
me to the dance.' 

Elsa tossed her head angrily. ^I am not in 
the mood for dancing ! ' 

^Nay, Elsa,' said Vincenz, urgently. ^Pray do 
go, if it is only on account of people talking.' 

^ Much I care about that,' said Elsa, in a scornful 
tone. 

' But only think ; people do insinuate ' He 

stopped short. Elsa stood still, looking searchingly 
at Vincenz. ^ What do they insinuate ? ' 

Vincenz was alarmed at the expression of her 
face. * I only mean that they do hint you have some 
secret sorrow. The maids declare that you are often 
out night after night, and that at home you go about 
like a sick fowl ; and people think you have all your 
heart can desire, and wooers like the sands of the sea, 
so if you are not satisfied you must have some love 
sorrow; and since that aflfair on Corpus Christi 
day ' 

* What I go on ! ' said Elsa, in a suppressed voice. 

* Since that day, the people have got it into their 
heads that Joseph is the only lad in Oetz Valley 
whom you angle for, but that he will not bite.' 
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His eyes flashed on Elsa as he said these word?. 
Elsa was wounded tx> the heart ; she was obliged to 
stand still and lean her forehead on the trunk of a 
tree — her cheeks were flushed crimson. 

' If this is true — if people can say such a thing of 
me,' said she, gloomily ; but she did not finish her 
sentence, for her thoughts seemed to be darkened by 
mists. 

Vincenz gave her time to recover her composure : 
he was well aware what his words had been to her, 
for he knew her pride. After a time he said, ^ I'll 
tell you why I think you had better go with me to 
the dance; it would be the best way of stopping 
people's mouths.' 

Elsa raised her head proudly. * I will go with 
no man to the dance whom I would not marry, and 
so I tell you.' 

'And I think if I were you I'd rather mai-ry 
Gellner Vincenz than become an old maid for love 
of Joseph Hagenbach,' rejoined Vincenz, bitterly. 

Elsa looked at him with revived antipathy. 
' And you never tire of this, though you well know it 
can do you no good ? ' 

' Elsa, I ask you now for the last time. Can you 
never get used to the thought of taking me for your 
husband ? ' 

' Never ! never ! I would rather die,' said Elsa* 

02 
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White patches came on Vincenz's yellow face 
and on his high cheek bones : he looked almost like 
a vulture as he glanced sideways at Elsa as on a 
defenceless prey. < I am sorry, Elsa, but I must tell 
you something I would rather have spared you, but 
you force me to it. I have given you the space of a 
whole year ; now it must be.' He took out of his 
pocket a sheet of written paper. * It is ayear to-day 
since yoiur father died, and if you do not marry me 
at the close of this year your right to the Hochsthof 
is at an end.' 

Elsa stared at him in amazement. 

He unfolded the paper. ' This is your father*s 
will, in which he desires that, if you do not accept 
me within a year of his death, the Hochsthof, with 
all that belongs to it, becomes mine, and you will 
have nothing but your legal portion. Then there 
will be an end of the Hochstbauerin I As yet no 
one knows of this. You can, therefore, think it over, 
and I suspect you will rather yield to my wish than 
force me to go before the magistrate to enforce the 
fulfilment of the will.' 

Elsa continued standing, and, with a cold, scorn- 
ful look, said with perfect composure, *OhI you 
miserable blockhead I So you thought you could 
catch Vulture Elly in such a net as this ? It is just like 
yoii and my father ; but neither of you knew me. 
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What care I for money and land ? What I really wish 
for they cannot buy, and so they are as nothing in 
my eyes. On Monday I shall pack up all my things and 
go away, for I will not be your guest ; no, not for an 
hour. Though I do grieve to leave the Hochsthof, 
where I was bom, I was not happier as the Hochst* 
bauerin than when I herded cattle, and I was as much 
a stranger here as there, so it is best that I should 
leave this country and go as &r away as I can.' 

She turned composedly towards the house — then 
wild emotion seized Vincenz. He flung himself on 
his knees before her. ^ I did not mean it ; you shall 
not leave this ; for God's sake do not go 1 What 
care I for the Hochsthof ? I only meant — I only 
wished to try every means.' 

He clung to Elsa with one hand, and with the 
other he put the paper to his mouth and tore it into 
shreds with his teeth. * There I there! lookl the 
wretched paper is destroyed. I will not have the 
Hochsthof, if I don't get you with it. There I there 1' 
cried he, scattering the fragments to the wind ; * I 
will have nothing — nothing at all ; only don't — for 
Heaven's sake — don't go away 1 ' 

Elsa looked at him in amazement. * I pity you, 
Vincenz, but I can help you as little as I can be 
helped myself. - Keep the Hochsthof and all that be- 
longs to it, for my father left it to you ; it must 
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remain so, even though you have torn up his will. I 
will accept nothing from you : I am disgusted with 
eveiything here. What have I to wait for ? Men 
do not suit me, nor do I suit men. I will take my 
Hansel on my shoulder and go back to the mountain ; 
there I am at home. But I may venture to ask you 
a favour ; say nothing till I am gone as to the Hoohsthof 
never having belonged to me, for see I there is nothing 
I can bear less than people laughing at me. That — 
that does drive me mad. Think of all the malicious 
pleasure and mockery when the proud Stromminger 
Elsa must give up her inheritance and her property, 
and go away like a maidservant. I could not survive 
that. I will, at least, leave this as the Hochstbauerin.' 

*Elsa,' cried Vincenz, ^if you really persist in 
doing this, I will go with you. You can't prevent 
my going where you go. The public roads are free ; 
anyone may travel on them.' 

Elsa looked at him in horror, as he stood before 
her in such excitement, and she shuddered as if 
some evil spirit was about to cling to her footsteps. 
' What is to come of this ? ' murmured she, helplessly. 

At this moment the Soldener postman was seen 
crossing the fields from the house, and coming straight 
to Elsa, with a large nosegay in his hat, and with his 
Simday clothes on, like one who brings an invitation 
to a wedding* 
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* He is coining to invite you to Joseph's wedding 
with Afra,' said Vincenz, with a loud laugh. 

Elsa's foot stumbled over something, and she 
seized hold of Vincenz, who put hi* arm round her 
waist to support her. 

Meanwhile the postman came forward, and, taking 
ofif his hat to Elsa, said, * Grod be vdth you, Hochst- 
bauerin ! Joseph Hagenbach sends me to invite you 
kindly to a dance at the " Peter and Paul." If you 
please, he will come at noon &om the Hirsch to 
fetch you. You are to give me an answer.' 

If at that moment heaven had opened for Elsa 
and perdition for Vincenz, it would have been nearly 
the same. 

So all that about Afra was not true. He came to 
Elsa ; he came after five years of sorrow and of tor- 
ment. At last I at last I The words were spoken ; 
the wind bore them on rejoicingly, the breezes echoed 
them, the white pines smiled at them in the evening 
sunshine ; Bear-Joseph invited Vulture EUy to the 
dance. The people in the field were glad ; the hay 
carts swung gaily as they went along ; the vulture on 
the roof clapped his wings with joy, that at length 
those two had come together who were made for each 
other. 

All men rejoiced ; the race of giants would be 
continued by such a couple. 
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Elsa, smiling graciously like a queen under her 
myrtle crown, bowed her fair head, and said to the 
messenger, in an almost timid tone, that she would 
expect Joseph. 

Vincenz, standing apart, leant on a tree, silent, 
his face livid and distorted — ^a spectre of the 
past. 

Elsa cast a compassionate look on him now he 
was no longer to be feared. She was wooed and 
won ; no one could any longer harm her. She hurried 
into the house, and people looked after her in sur- 
prise, so beaming was her expression. But she could 
not remain in the house ; she took money with her, 
and went through the village like a benevolent fairy. 
She entered every poor hut, she bestowed with 
lavish hiand what she in right and justice could 
regard as her own legal portion, for she was quite 
resolved to give up the Hochsthof to Vincenz. She 
was still, however, rich enough to lead a liberal life 
with Joseph, for her share of the Stromminger in- 
heritance would be an ample provision. She must do 
good to all ; she could not bear alone this hitherto 
unknown and immense happiness. 

The two days before * Peter and Paul ' were like 
a fairy tale for the whole village. 

Who could now have recognised the gloomy, 
harsh Vulture EUy in the young girl transfigured by 
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joy, who went about as if borne on invisible wings ? 
It had only needed this one ray of sunshine to make 
the blossom, crushed by hail and blighted by frost, 
again revive. There was an inexhaustible strength 
in her oppressed heart — strength of love and of hate, 
of joy and of sorrow, of devotion and of pride in 
her heart. All her dependents breathed more freely, 
as if a curse had been lifted from Elsa, since the 
gloomy morose spirit had vanished, which had op- 
pressed them all like a thunder-cloud. 

^ When anyone is so happy as I am, others must be 
made happy too,' said she ; and it was soon rumoured 
about that Elsa was so changed because Joseph had 
asked her to go with him to the dance — which was 
considered equivalent to a proposal of marriage. 
Why should she deny it, as in the course of a few 
days it had gone so far ? Why should she seek to 
hide that she loved him devotedly, more than all 
others ? He deserved it well, and he must love her 
in return, or he would not have offered to go with 
her to the dance. It was such a relief to her to be 
able to show her happy mood. When she met a 
child even, she would take it in her arms to tell how 
Bear-Joseph, who had killed the great bear, and 
saved Liese the landlord's child from the savage ox, 
was coming to the * Peter and Paul,' and people must 
make good use of their eyes and see how tall and 
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handsome he was — such a man they had never before 
seen, and, in fact, there was not another like him in 
all the World — and the children were quite excited, 
and played at bears and Bear-vToseph the whole day. 
Then she jested with Hansel, and threatened him, 
saying, * You must behave well when Joseph comes, 
I teU you, or you'll see what will happen.' Kletten- 
maier and the most trusty of her dependents got new 
clothes for the occasion ; the people well knew why, 
and Elsa allowed them to talk about it without being 
angry. 

She often went to her room quietly, and for hours 
could think of nothing but how it came about that 
Joseph should so suddenly change his mind ; and 
thoujgh she thought and thought she could come to 
no conclusion about the reason of the unexpected 
happiness that had come upon her so suddenly, in all 
its fulness and abundance. She no longer looked up 
reproachfully at the holy forms above her bed, but 
she thanked them warmly for having done so much for 
her. When she looked also at the cards nailed on the 
wall, she laughed and said, ' Well, what havfe you to 
say now ? I think you knew nothing about it ' — and, 
like spirife under a sorcerer's spell Whom no magic 
charm sets free to restore them to the light of 
day^ the mysteries of the future remained unrevealed 
to her in these dumb signs. If Luckard had been 
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there, she might have discerned what answer the 
cards gave Elsa ; but they were silent for her, like a 
cypher of which the key has been lost. If Luckard 
had still lived, how she would have rejoiced I Elsa 
would gladly have lain down and slept till the day 
of ^ Peter and Paul,' so that the time might not pass 
so slowly, but this was impossible ; neither by day 
nor night could she close her eyes from impatience. 
She was always reckoning * Now so many hours ; now 
so rhany less !* 

At length the day arrived. After dinner, Elsa 
went to her room to dress ; brushing, combingj and 
plaiting her hair carefully. Once again she was a 
woman — a young girl 1 She stood before the mirror 
and adorned herself, and looked whether she was 
pretty and would please Joseph. She had bought 
another necklace, even richer than the last, and silver 
pins of filigree for her hair. The box was on the 
table, and she took out the ornaments and laced her 
bodice, and the bright silver tinkled like wedding 
bells, and was as white and dazzling as the sleeves of 
her finely plaited chemisette. A subdued rosy light 
crept through the pale pink cotton curtains, shedding 
on the stately form the tender hue of a bridal glow. 
When she was dressed, she took out of the box a 
meerschaum pipe, richly adorned with silver, such as 
no peasant bad far or near — a superb gift, but she held 
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it long in her hand, weighing it to see if it was really 
good enough for Joseph ; then she took out something 
else, slowly, and almost shyly, and first looked at the 
door to see whether it was fiast bolted — it was a little 
round case, and in it lay — a ring I She trembled as 
she looked at it, and tears of inexpressible happiness 
moistened her eyes. She held the ring within her 
clasped hand, and, for the first time for long, she 
bent her knees and prayed over the ring that was to 
bind her beloved Joseph to her for ever. She no 
longer heard the proud rustling of her silk dress, nor 
the ringing of her silver ornaments. She prayed 
fervently, in sincere heartfelt emotion. She eagerly 
pressed forward to the throne of her Heavenly Father 
with the impetuosity of a grateful child to a parent 
who has fulfilled his most ardent desire. 

^ The Bauerin does not seem to finish dressing 
to-day,' said the maids when Elsa did not make her 
appearance. 

Already people were thronging into the Hirsch. 
AH who had the use of their limbs and a Sunday 
blouse came there to-day, for the whole village was 
in the greatest excitement at the grand event of the 
Hochstbauerin going to the dance with Joseph. The 
street was crowded with people, and the landlord had 
made a considerable outlay on this occasion, and sent 
for musicians from Just. 
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The maids were at the attic windows, and watched 
for Joseph's arrival. 

Elsa stood ready dressed in her room ; her heart 
beat like hammers, her cheeks were flushed, her 
hands as cold as ice. She pressed the neatly folded 
white handkerchief that she held in her hand to 
her heart — ^it was the bridal handkerchief of her 
mother. 

She had in her pocket the pipe and ring for 
Joseph, and waited motionless while the minutes 
elapsed, although this quiet pause, which almost de- 
prived her of breath in her impatience, was the most 
trying moment of her life. 

* They are coming I they are coming 1 ' cried one 
of the maids from above — * Joseph, and a number of 
other lads from Zwieselstein and Solden are with 
him, and the landlord of Zwieselstein also ; it is quite 
a procession.' 

Those in the courtyard rushed to meet them, 
and in Elsa's room, too, the noise of the ap- 
proaching peasants was heard. Then Elsa came 
out, and all uttered a cry of admiration at sight of 
her. 

At the same moment the procession arrived at 
the door of the court, Joseph at their head. 

Elsa advanced towards him modestly, but yet 
with all the beaming happiness of a bride who is 
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proud of her bridegroom — proud at being chosen by 
such a man I 

' It is really you, Josfeph ? ' said she, and her voice 
sounded gentle and loving as it never hitherto had 
done. Joseph looked at her with a strange, almost 
timid, glance, and then cast down hiB eyes. 

Elsa was startled— was it design or chance? 
Joseph wore the wing in his hat reversed, as the pea- 
sants do when they seek a quarrel ; but surely to-day 
this must have been done by mistake I 

All stood round and watched her ; she was so 
embarrassed she could say no more, and Joseph was 
silent also. She looked at him with eyes moist with 
fervour, but his evaded meeting her glance. * No 
doubt he was embarrassed just as she was.' 

^ Come I' said he, at last, and offered her his 
hand. She placed hers in it, and they walked on in 
silence to the Hirsch. Strangers and villagers joined 
the procession. As when we gaze at the sun's 
broad daylight all becomes quite dark before our 
eyes, so was it suddenly with Elsa, who, in the midst 
of her joy, felt thick darkness in her soul — ^she did 
not know how it was, she was puzzled and could not 
make it out. It was so different from what she had 
imagined. 

When they entered the Hirsch they were greeted 
by a crashing Landler, and as she passed along with 
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Joseph she heard people saying behind her, ^ A hand- 
somer couple cannot be found in the world.' 

She now first saw how many strangers had come 
with Joseph, and all her discarded suitors were here 
also. Elsa silently compared them with Joseph, and 
she could justly say that there was not one who could 
vie with him either in stature or in beauty — he 
looked like a king among the peasants, a man of a 
very different stamp from the conmion-place mortals 
standing round. She stole a glance of quiet de- 
light at his lofty figure, from his broad chest to 
his slender ankles. Those who saw him must see at 
once that she could choose him alone, and no other. 

When she looked up she saw two piercing black 
eyes, like daggers, watching Joseph — ^it was Vincenz, 
who was wedged in by the crowd ; and, not far oflF, 
another sad face, Benedict Klotz, gazing at her 
thoughtfully. As she was passing him, Benedict 
touched her gently on the arm and whispered to her, 
< Take care, Elsa ; there is some plot against you, I 
don't know what, but I suspect nothing good.. 

Elsa shrugged her shoulders carelessly. Who 
could do her any harm when Joseph was with her ? 

The couples prepared to dance, Elsa and Joseph 
first, as all wished to see them dance together. No 
pair were ever looked at with more envious eyes than 
these two singularly handsome creatures. 
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. But Joseph stopped, and, letting go Elsa's arm, 
and stepping up to her almost solemnly, ' Elsa,' began 
he, quite loud, while the music stopped at a sign 
from the landlord of the Hirsch, who was standing 
behind him, * I hope that before we dance together 
you will give me the kiss that none of your other 
suitors have ever succeeded in winning from you! ' 

Elsa blushed and whispered, • But not here, surely, 
Joseph, before all these people.' 

* Yes ; just in the presence of all these people,' 
said Joseph, resolutely. 

For a moment Elsa struggled between her love 
and modest embarrassment. To kiss a man before 
all this crowd was to her modest pure nature a severe 
selt-sacrifice ; but there he stood, her beloved Joseph 1 
The moment for which she would have given years 
of her life, nay, life itself, was come, and was she to 
repulse him for the sake of a few spectators who 
could in no way blame her for kissing her bride- 
groom ? She raised her fair face to him, and his eyes 
rested for a second on the fresh quivering lips offered 
to him ; then he pushed her back gently, and said, in 
a low voice, ' No, not so j no good himter shoots his 
prey except on foot or in the air. I said that to you 
once before. I will win it from you in fair fight, I 
won't take it as a gift ; and if I were a girl like you, 
I would not hold myself so cheap* Defend yourself, 
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Elsa, and don't let me off more easily than you did 
the others, or there would be no honour for me.* 

A scarlet flush of shame was diffused over Elsa's 
face : she would gladly have sunk into the earth. 
Had she so entirely forgotten what was due to herself 
that her suitor must remind her of it ? A glare 
seemed to dazzle her eyes, and she felt a rush of blood 
to her head. Suddenly, drawing herself up to her 
fidl height, she measured Joseph with blazing eyes. 
* All right,' cried she, * let it be so. You shall also 
learn what Vulture Elly is. Now, try whether you 
can win a kiss from her ! ' 

She felt choking ; she tore off her neck-handker- 
chief, and stood there in her silver-laced velvet bodice 
and white cambric sleeves, while Joseph's eyes were 
fixed with admiration on her beauty. *You are 
beautiful — as beautiful as you are vindictive,' mut- 
tered he, as he sprang on her like a hunter on his 
prey, whom he intends to stab with his couteau de 
chassej seizing her round the neck ; but he little knew 
Vulture Elly. With one powerful effort she was free, 
and a malicious burst of laughter ensued from all 
those who had formerly fared no better that made 
Joseph frantic. He seized the girl round the waist 
with an iron grasp, but she gave him so well aimed 
a blow that he involuntarily drew back ; fresh peals 
of laughter I By this blow, the effects of which she 

P 
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knew, she had always defended herself against every 
hostile attack. Joseph, however, dissembled his pain, 
and with redoubled firry seized the girl's arms with 
both his hands to try to approach her lips, but in an 
instant she bent to one side, while a breathless 
struggle ensued amid an ominous silence, only inter- 
rupted by a curse from Joseph. The girl twisted like 
a snake, so that he could not reach her mouth. 
Three times he bore her to the ground, and three 
times she sprang up again. He lifted her in his 
arms, but her movements were so rapid he could 
not touch her lips. Elsa's fine cambric sleeves 
were torn, and her silver necklace was broken to 
bits. It no longer looked like a love struggle, but 
rather a struggle for life or] death. Suddenly she 
got firee, but he pursued and once more seized her in 
his arms in a passionate embrace. Then, when she 
felt his heart beating against hers, and his breath 
on her cheek, all power of resistance left her, 
and sinking on her knees before him, overpowered by 
shame and love, she said, * I am yours I ' 

•Ah I' a heavy sigh was uttered by Joseph. 
*You all saw it?' said he, in a loud voice; and, 
stooping, he pressed his lips to hers. A loud 
* hurrah 1' resounded on every side. Joseph lifted 
her up, and she sank involuntarily on his breast. 

* Stop I ' said he, sternly, stepping backwards, * I 
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find one kiss quite enough. You now see that I 
can master you. I want nothing more.' 

Elsa stared at him as if she could not compre- 
hend what he said. Her face became livid. 
' Joseph,' stammered she, ' why, then, did you come 
here?' 

^ Did you really think I came as your suitor?' 
said he ; ' lately before all the procession you said 
that I was Afra's lover, because it was so easy to win 
her, and that Bear-Joseph had not the pluck to 
measure himself with Vulture EUy. Did you really 
think that any man with a sense of honour would 
let such taxmting words rest upon himself and a 
good respectable girl ? I only wished to show you 
that I could vanquish you as I did the bear, or any 
other wild beast; and as for the kiss I won from 
you, I mean to bring it to Afra as an expiation for 
the insult you offered her. Let this be a lesson 
to you next time that you have an attack of pride. 
I hope you will give up trying to put to shame 
a poor honest girl, for now you know yom*self what 
it is to be a laughing-stock to others.' 

Shouts of laughter were heard at the close of 
Joseph's speech. He, however, received these marks 
of approval with a look of annoyance, saying, 'You 
have seen that I kept my word ; now I will go to 
Zwieselstein to pacify Afra, for I left the good girl 

p2 
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crying because I was going to play a trick on the 
Hochstbauerin. God be with you.' 

He went, but they all went with him, for the 
fun had been capital. Bear-Joseph I he was a rare 
one ! he had at last shown himself the master of 
the proud Hochstbauerin. 

* A good lesson for the haughty creature,' 

* Serves her right,' 

* Joseph, this is your best exploit.' 

*When this is known no one will try for her 
any more.' 

8uch was the laughing chorus of her rejected 
mentors round Joseph, and all the rest hurried after 
him, chattering merrily. The dancing-room was 
empty ; only two remained with Elsa — ^Vincenz and 
Benedict. Elsa stood on the same spot and did not 
move ; life seemed to have forsaken her. 

Vincenz gazed at her with folded arms ; Benedict 
went up to her, and laid hold gently of her arm* 
* Elsa, do not take it so much to heart ; we are still 
with you, and you shall have ample atonement for 
this. Speak, Elsa; what shall we do? We ar^ 
ready for anything, only say what you wish.' 

Then she moved, and her large eyes flashed wildly 
in her deathlike face. She opened her lips twice,^ 
wishing to say something ; but the words would not 
come, for breath f^vileci her. At last, by an eflFort 
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from her inmost heart, more like a cry than words, 

she said, ^ I will have his life.' 

Benedict staggered back. ' Elsa — God forbid ! ' 
But Yincenz came up to her and said, with 

sparkling eyes, ^ Elsa, are you in earnest ?' 

* Yes, in deadly earnest.' As if making a vow she 

raised her hand, which was stiff and the nails blue, 

like those of a corpse. ^ He who lays him dead at 

the feet of his Afra I will marry as surely as I am 

Elsa Stromminger.' 
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CHAPTER XIL 

AT NIGHT, 

In the quiet sleeping household of the Hochsthof a 
strange, incessant moaning was heard all through 
the night. The maids, indeed, started out of their 
sleep once or twice, not knowing what it could be that 
they heard, but quickly fell asleep again. The boards 
creaked, and the rafters were constantly vibrating. 

It was Elsa, restlessly pacing the room with heavy 
tread, struggling with herself, with Fate, and with 
Providence, in the death agony of her despairing 
heart. Her torn clothes were scattered round her. 
Shattered on the floor lay her wooden carved patron 
saint — ^the crucifix — the holy images — ^all smashed 
to pieces in her impotent fury. 

She was half undressed, and her hair fell dis- 
hevelled over her bare shoulders. A pinewood 
torch still glimmered red in the candlestick ; and in 
its fitful, quivering shadows the features of the 
broken crucifix, as it lay on the floor, looked living 
and distorted. 

As Elsa passed the fragments, she suddenly 
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stopped. < Oh I jeer as you please I but you shall 
never again make a fool of me — not one of you. 
You are only heathen gods, of wood and paper ;, you 
hear no prayers — no cries ; and those who made you 
are God knows where, and would only laugh to see 
us kneeling before a bit of wood 1 ' And she shoved 
the pieces under her bed, to leave the space free 
for her restless movements. 

Suddenly a shot was heard from a distance. 
Elsa stopped short, and listened. . All was still ; she 
must be mistaken. Why did this noise take away 
her breath? Indeed she could not be quite sure 
that it was really a shot that she had heard. But 
like a flash of lightning the thought darted into her 
head, 'What if at this moment Vincenz has shot 
Joseph.' But it was folly to think this, for Joseph 
was no doubt quietly at home, or perhaps with 
his Afra in Zwieselstein. 

She knocked her head against the wall at the 
thought, while the pictures her soul formed drove 
her mad. Oh, were he only dead, dead, so that she 
no longer needed to imagine such things I She tore 
open the window to get air. 

Hansel, who had gone to sleep on a paling in 
front of the window, awoke, and came fluttering 
drowsily to her. *0h, my Hansel 1' cried Elsa, 
taking him in her arms, and pressing him to her 
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breast. He was now her all, her last friend in the 
world. 

* Hark ! a second shot I and this time distinctly 
in the direction of Zwieselstein. She let the vulture 
fly away and pressed her hand to her heart, as if the 
shot had struck herself ; but why this terror ? This 
chance shot had suddenly brought before her soul 
the horrible deed she had yesterday sworn to per- 
form. It forced her to think how it would be if the 
shot she had just heard had shattered Joseph's head, 
and a wild, insane joy overpowered her. Then he 
would belong to her, and to none else ; and as she 
pondered thus, it seemed as if it had really hap- 
pened. She saw him lying bleeding on the ground, 
she knelt beside him and kissed his pallid face — his 
handsome, pallid face ; she saw it quite plainly 
before her ; but then a sudden feeling of pity seized 
her for the poor dead man — an ardent, unspeakable 
compassion. She called him by every loving name, 
she shook him, she rubbed him. In vain; there 
was no more life in him. Inexpressible anguish 
overcame her. No, no, that must never be I he 
must not die ; rather would she die herself I 

A spasm contracted her heart, and no warm 
human blood seemed any longer to flow in her 
veins ; but this cramped feeling passed away, and 
warm life once more streamed to her heart. She 
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must go out ; she must see whether Vincenz was at 
home, she must speak to him now before daylight, 
she must tell him that the horrid crime must never 
be. She was in a fever, all her pulses beating. 
She had proposed, she had encouraged, the dreadful 
deed ; but the very thought that it might have been 
accomplished quenched her anger, and she forgave. 

She threw a shawl over her shoulders and 
hurried out into the court, through the garden to 
Vincenz's house. What would he, what would other 
people, think of her ? Oh, that was all the same ; 
what did that matter at such a moment ? 

She reached the house ; a light was burning in 
Yincenz's room on the ground floor ; she crept up 
to the window so that she could look in through 
the curtains, which were drawn back. It took her 
breath away ; the room was empty ; the log of 
pinewood had burned low. She went to the front 
of the house, the door was not fitstened ; she un- 
closed it gently and went in. Silence everywhere, 
as silent as the dead. The servants, men and 
women, were still sound asleep ; she glided through 
the whole house. Nothing stirred. Vincenz was 
out. Icy cold thrilled through Elsa's limbs. She 
went into his sleeping room, the bed bore the marks 
of having been slept in, he must have been lying 
upon it, but soon risen again. His Simday clothes 
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were bangiog on a peg, but his working suit was 
gone, and there was no hat. She searched in bis 
sitting-room; the nail on which his rifle usually 
hung was empty. 

Elsa stood like one petrified. She never knew 
how she got home again. She was obliged to sit 
down on a bench before the door, her feet could 
carry her no further. She strove to inspire herself 
with courage. No doubt, being always so reckless, 
Yincenz had gone in pursuit of some nocturnal 
prey. What harm could he do Joseph, who was no 
doubt sleeping quietly somewhere on a soft pillow ? 
and in the daytime, when people were about again, 
no one would dare to harm him. 

It was her evil conscience that suggested such 
terrors, and she covered her face with her hands. 
' Elsa I Elsa I what have you come to ? ? Disgraced, 
mocked, degraded before all these people, and a 
criminal in the sight of God ! Where could enough 
water be foimd to cleanse her? Below there the 
Ache rushed along, that would purify her if she 
plunged into its cold floods. Then all her sins would 
be washed away in its waters, her sorrow and her 
guilt, the unhappy creature that seemed bom only 
to terrors and struggles, at once annihilated, gone 
for ever I Yes ; that was her sole refuge. Why 
should she spare her life? The earthly bodily 
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frame must be shattered that held hec soul still 
imprisoned in the fetters of guilt and pain. She 
started up^ but she could not go further, and sank 
back on the bench. Did this crushed and bruised 
heart still cling by invisible threads to life ? 

There I God be praised I a step on the grass ; 
here comes Yincenz at last. She could speak to 
him. Now all might yet be well. 

' All saints ; is it you ? ' called out Vincenz, as 
she came forward to meet him. He stared at her 
as if she had been a spectre. Elsa could see in the 
grey morning dawn that he was pale and agitated. 
His gun was over his shoulder. 

' Vincenz,' said she, in a low voice, * have you 
shot anything ? ' 

*Yes.' 

* What ? ' looking at his game-bag ; it was 
empty. 

^ A stately stag,' whispered he. 
Elsa trembled. * Where is it ? ' 
' It lies in the Ache.' 

Elsa seized him by the arm, her eyes glaring at 
him wildly. « Who ? ' 

* Need you ask ? ' 

^ Joseph I ' screamed Elsa, staggering back against 
the wall. 

^It was hard work/ said Vincenz, wiping his 
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forehead ; ^ I did not expeot that he would come so 
soon within reach of my shot. The Devil alone 
knows what made him wander about in the middle 
of the night. I thought I would get up early, and 
that I should be in Solden before he rose. When 
there, he came to my hand at the first step, but it 
was still too dark. The first bullet missed, and the 
second only grazed him ; it must have made him 
dizzy, however, for he stumbled over the bridge and 
supported himself on the railing. I made use of that 
moment to spring on him from behind, and to throw 
him over the parapet.' 

A groan like the death-rattle of a dying man 
burst from Elsa, and, as a vulture swoops on its 
prey, she suddenly attacked Yincenz, seizing him by 
the throat with both hands. ' You lie, Vincenz 1 
you lie I Say that it is not true, or 1 will murder you.' 

'By my miserable soul, it is true. Did you 
think Yincenz would hesitate long when he was to 
do something for you ? ' 

'Oh, you murderer I you cowardly, malicious 
assassin r sobbed Elsa, trembling in every limb; 
' behind his back. I never wished anything so base, 
so malignant. I meant that he should die in fair 
fight. You will be accursed in time and eternity, 
an outcast in this world and in the next. What 
can I do to you ? I should like to tear you asimder.' 
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* So that is your gratitude,' said Vincenz, furi- 
ously ; * did you not tell me to do it ? ' 

*And even had I told you so, what right had 
you to comply?' cried Elsa, in wild excitement; 
* one may say a thing in a moment of passion and 
afterwards regret it. Could you not have waited 
till I recovered my senses after the fearful blow I 
had received ? Oh I had you only waited a couple 
of hours. But your wickedness urged you on, and 
you could not delay giving vent to it.' 

* All right ; lay everything now on me,' replied 
Vincenz, sulkily ; * and yet your crime is as great 
as mine.' 

^ Yes,' said Elsa ; < it is, and I must repent with 
you. No mercy for us. Blood for blood I' cried 
she frantically, seizing Vincenz by the collar of his 
coat, and dragging him along with her. 

<Elsa, let me go. What are you doing? Is 
this my reward ? Be merciful, Elsa ; you are 
throttling me. Whither are you dragging me ? ' 

^To where we belong,' was the gloomy rejoinder; 
and they went along as if a hurricane had seized 
them, up the acclivity to the high bridge that looks 
down straight on the Ache beneath, where the deed 
had been done. 'Down below,' were the fearful 
words that Elsa thundered into his ear ; * you and I 
jbogether.' 
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< Blessed Virgin I' shouted Vincenz in horror; 

* you swore to be my wife if I did this deed, and now 
you wish to murder me.' 

Elsa uttered a shrill, mocking laugh. <You 
fool 1 if I throw myself down with you, shall not 
we two be then united for ever ? What ! Will you 
still try to defend your wolfs life ? ' 

With giant strength she clung to him and 
dragged him to the low paling, to cast him down 
with her into the dim, grey depths. 

* Help ! * shouted Vincenz ; and ' help 1 ' in a 
faint tone was heard, a ghastly echo out of the 
depths. 

Elsa seemed turned to stone, and quitted her 
hold of Vincenz. What was that ? Was it a spirit ? 

* Did you hear it ? ' asked she of Vincenz. 

' It was an echo,' stammered he, his teeth chat* 
tering in terror. 

' Hush I I hear it again.' 

' Help 1 ' again sounded like a breath from the 
abyss below. 

' Blessed Virgin ; it is he I he lives I he is hang- 
ing somewhere ! he calls ! Yes, I come, Joseph. 
Wait, Joseph ! ' shouted she in loud, clear tones into 
the abyss, and soon by her cries she awakened all 
the sleepers, and flew through the village, knocking 
at every door, shrieking « Help I help I a man has 
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met with an accident ! save him 1 help I as you hope 
for the mercy of God. It is a matter of life and 
death.' 

This fearful cry made the people quickly leave 
their beds. The windows were all thrown open. 
< What is it ? What is the matter ? ' 

* Joseph Hagenbach has fallen into the abyss,' 
screamed Elsa. 'Eopes, fetch ropes — quickly! 
quickly! even now it may be too late — too 
late.' 

Like the wind, Elsa rushed home and into the 
bam, collecting all the ropes she could find, and 
knotting the pieces together with trembling hands ; 
but fasten them as she would, the ropes were not 
long enough to reach down into the depths where he 
was lying — God knows where. 

Meanwhile the men came running out, half in 
disbelief and half in horror at the dreadful tidings, 
bringing ropes and hooks and lanterns, for on this 
occasion it seemed as if daylight would never dawn. 
Questions and shouts without end ensued, and utter 
helplessness, for within the memory of man no 
one had ever met with an accident on this spot ; 
so they were not provided here, on the plateau, with 
the means of saving life, like other places, where 
dizzy, rocky paths and dangerous clefts and cre- 
vasses yearly demand their victims. At last they 
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reached the unlucky spot, and nervous horror seized 
the most cold-blooded when they bent over the 
parapet of the bridge and looked down into the 
grey foggy depths, in which nothing was to be seen 
but undulating mists, brooding over the water. 
Vincenz had disappeared; all was dreary and still 
as death, far and near, both in the heights and 
depths. Elsa sent a loud jodel down that made the 
air vibrate. All held their breath to listen* ^o 
answer. 

' Joseph, where are you ? ' cried Elsa once more, 
in a voice of anguish that seemed to concentrate all 
the misery and despair of mortals in that one cry. 
All silence still. 

*He does not answer — he is dead,' cried Elsa, 
sobbing a^d throwing herself on the ground in 
agony ; ' all is over.' 

* Perhaps he may have swooned, or be so weak 
that he cannot call,' said old Klettenmaier, consol- 
ingly, whispering in Elsa's ear. ^Bauerinl think 
of the people ! ' 

She rose and flung back her disordered hair from 
her forehead. ' Tie the ropes together ; don't stand 
idle there. What are you waiting for ? ' 

' The men looked at each other doubtfully. ' An 
attempt must be made to see if he can be foimd.' 
said old Klettenmaier* 
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The men, shaking their heads, began to knot the 
ropes together, 'Who will let himself down by 
these ropes ? ' 

* Who P ' said Elsa, her dark eyes flashing fiercely 
in her deadly pale face, ^I will.' 

' You, Elsa ; you must have lost your wits. The 
rope will scarcely bear the weight of one person, far 
less two,' declared the men, dropping their arms 
helplessly* ' All that can now be done is to send to 
the villages to collect more ropes,' 

*And meanwhile he may drop into the abyss. 
What if he were to faint, and it should be too late ? ' 
cried Elsa, in despair. ' I cannot wait till they come. 
Give me hold ; unwind the rope, and see what length 
it is. Stand aside I Forwards I ' She shook out the 
entangled coil, and tried its length and strength, 
while the men again set to work. They disentangled 
the mass of ropes, and the preparations began to be 
more orderly and systematic. The rest came for- 
ward to form a chain, ' It might reach, but it 
can't bear two persons.' 

* It does not need to carry two ; you must draw 
him up alone. Where he has room to lie, I have 
room to stand. As soon as I can get a footing on 
the rock, I will untie myself from the rope and 
fasten it round him ; then you will draw him up, 
ftnd I will W9.it beneath till the rope returns ^ 

Q 
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* That won't answer ; he can't be hauled up 
alone, for if he is exhausted or in a swoon he would 
be bruised and cut if no one were with him to help 
him and keep him off the rocky wall.' 

Elsa stood as if struck by lightning; she had 
not thought of that. So her plan was to fail. She 
was not to rejoin -him, except, perhaps, down below 
in the cold bed of the Ache ! The rope could not 
bear two, she saw that herself. ' In God's name,' 
said she, at length — and in spite of the agony that 
almost overpowered her, she stood before them, calm 
and collected, and strong in her fixed purpose. 
Girding the rope round her body, and seizing her 
Alpine staff in her hand, she said, ' You must let 
me down, that at least I may search for him. If I 
find him, I will stay and support him till you have 
got more ropes and sent them below to us. I will 
wait patiently down there, even if I must hang for 
hours between heaven and earth.' 

Old Klettenmaier seized her arm, trembling. 
< Elsa ! Elsa 1 do not attempt it ! They all say the 
knots are not safe. If it must be so, let me go; 
what matters my old life ? If I can't give much 
help, they will at least see whether the rope is safe, 
and if it breaks I only shall be killed, and not 
you.' 

* Yes, Elsa, listen to him,' said another ; * he is 
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right; give it up. Wait; have a little patience 
till help comes from the other villages:' 

Elsa flung up her arms so wildly that all the 
men got out of her way. ' When I was still a child 
I did not shrink from fetching a vulture out of its 
nest over the abyss, and shall I now hesitate to fetch 
Joseph ? No one must say another word. I will^ — 
I must go to him. Make ready ! come on ! unwind 
the rope ! hold fast 1 ' And in an instant she sprang 
over the railing, and the men who formed the chain 
were obliged to bear up against her with all their 
strength, so sudden was the shock to the rope. 

'Grod be merciful to us!' said Kletteiimaier, 
crossing himself and running away, as if Elsa's last 
words had suggested something to him. All stared 
with horror after the brave girl as she slowly sank 
deeper and deeper into the sea of clouds, till they 
engulfed her and closed over her, perhaps neVer 
more to be seen. The people thronged silently 
round the spot where she disappeared, as round a 
grave. The tightly-stretched rope alone told the 
movements of the death-defying diver • into this 
cloudy chaos. All eyes were fastened on the rope 
to see whether it would break or carry her weight, 
and each time that one of those hurriedly-tied knots 
was unwound every head bent with greater anxiety, 
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<Will it hold?' The foreheads of the men who 
formed the chain were bathed in perspiration, while 
their hands onoe more tried the rope as they paid 
out the knots on which a hiunan life was hanging. 
Thus the minutes crept on heavily as lead, as if time, 
too, were fastened to a rope of which dark mystic 
Powers would not let go their hold. The weight 
was still on the rope, now stretched to the uttermost; 
so Elsa must be hanging by it still, and had not yet 
got firm footing. 

^ It is coming to an end,' cried the last man of 
the chain ; ^ it will not suffice.' 

'Jesus! Maryl help us!' exclaimed they in 
horror. * It is not long enough.' 

Only a few yards were left, and still no sign 
from beneath that Elsa had attained her object. 
The men pressed forward as closely as possible to 
the precipice, and let out as much rope as yet re- 
mained. If it was not sufficient, if all were in 
vain, they must draw up poor Elsa once more to 
tread the path of death. 

There ! there,! the rope suddenly slackens — a 
fearful moment. Is it rent asunder, or has its bur- 
then found footing ? 

The women pray loudly, the children scream. 
The men begin slowly to wind up the rope, but only 
a little way ; the rope repists — it is not broken — 
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it still holds. Elsa has found solid ground. And 
now, listen I — a shrill cry from the abyss, responded 
to by all in trembling anxiety. The rope once 
more slackens; they wind up again. This is re- 
peated several times. It appears that Elsa is 
climbing up the face of the cliff. Meanwhile day- 
light has dawned ; but a cold drizzling rain is 
falling, and the thick mists below become more and 
more dense. The rope takes suddenly an oblique 
direction; it is pulled sharply to the right. The 
men obey the signal, and pass from the left to the 
right of the bridge. Elsa seems to mount higher 
and higher ; they must continue to hoist upwards. 
' Crod be praised I ' said some of them ; ^ he cannot 
have fallen so deep; if he lies so far up the precipice 
he may yet live.' * Perhaps she is only searching 
for him,* said others. A violent pull at the rope — 
a sudden slackening — then a heartrending scream. 

* The rope has given way ! ' cried the people. 

No I once more it is tight. Perhaps it was a 
cry of joy — ^perhaps she has found him. The women 
remain on their knees, even the men pray; for 
though they had all hated the proud Hochstbauerin, 
still everyone who has a human heart is full of pity 
for the self-sacrificing girl hovering in the chaos 
below, in peril of death. If but one ray of sun- 
shine would penetrate through the fog, for only a 
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moment! They are all looking eagerly, but can 
discover nothing, and must leave it to time, that 
creeps on so slowly, to reveal what is still hidden. 

The rope is steady, but no other cty ascends 
from below. Is it broken, and hanging on a jagged 
Fock, while the remains of Elsa lie shattered in the 
Ache ? Why no sign, no jodel ? And hours may 
yet elapse before help iomea from the neighbouring 
villages. 

No one ventures to say a syllable. All listen, 
holding their breath. Suddenly Klettenm;aier ar- 
rives, shouting and making signs. 

'Look what I bring 1' He cai^ies an ample 
and complete set of ropes over his shoulder. 
' Thanks be to our gracious Crod, I heard her say 
something about the vulture, wh^n I remembered 
that 'poor . old Luckard had preserved the roJ)e by 
whichJStromminger at that time let down Elsa to the 
vulture's nest. And here it is. Well, I found it, 
just, as I thought, in the lumber-room, imder all 
sorts of old rubbish.' 

':That is a find 1 Providence must have directed 
you, Klettefimaier,' cried the people. * Qod. grant 
that we may yet need to use itl' said the oldest 
man in the village, looking d^sp'ondingly at the coil 
of rope ; ' she makes no further sign.' 

' There is a tug at the rope,' cried the foremost 
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man of the chain ; and at the same time a shout 
was heard, so near that the words could be distin- 
guished if there was entire silence. * Still no helpl' 

' Yes I yes 1 ' was the joyful rejoinder from every 
mouth. 

A second chain was formed, and an iron grappling 
hook fastened as an anchor to the rope, which was 
quickly lowered into the impenetrably veiled deep. 
The oldest man in the village took the conmiand — 
for the drawing up of both the ropes must be done 
precisely together, so that Elsa might remain with 
the unfortunate man in order to support him. The 
rope descended not half so far as Elsa had at first 
gone dovm, and it was soon seized and kept steady 
from below. 

< Let go,' ordered the principal peasant i for a 
couple of yards must be left free that Elsa might 
gird it around Joseph. ' Enough ! ' called out the 
man, and, like soldiers on parade, the others stood 
quiet, waiting for what was to come. A pause again 
of a few minutes ; she must have fastened the knotted 
loop securely, so that the probably lifeless Joseph 
should not fall into the abyss when so near the goal. 

' Knot it fast, Elsa,' said Elettenmaier, bending 
forward to her and gasping. 

' Oh I that she may have made it safe I' repeated 
the people. 
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A pull, three times repeated at both ropes at 
the same moment. ^ Draw up I ' ordered the fore- 
most man, though his voice trembled. 

The men of both chains place their feet firmly 
on the ground, leaning well back, the veins swollen 
on their arms and foreheads, while their muscular 
hands pull vigorously, and the winding up of the 
heavy burthen begins — a fearful and responsible 
undertaking •^— if slackened for one moment all 
is lost. 

* Slowly 1 ' said the old peasant ; * work together.' 

It is a solemn moment. Even the children do 
not venture to move. No sound is heard far or 
near, but the hard breathing and groans of the men 
at their heavy toil. 

Now, something comes through the mist — more 
and more distinctly — Elsa emerges out of the fog, 
one arm supporting the lifeless figure, hanging by 
the saving rope, and with her other arm steadying 
her Alpine staff firmly against the face of the rock 
to protect Joseph and herself from being dashed to 
pieces — at last they are close to the brink — one 
pull more and they can be laid hold of. 

' Hold fast 1 ' is the order given, all are breath- 
less — ^this last effort is the most difficult of all; if 
the ropes were at that moment to break I 

But no ; those foremost in the chain lean for-* 
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ward, seize them with a sore grasp, while those 
behind hold the ropes fast. 

*Up with themP cry the foremost.men; they 
are lifted over the parapet ; here they are, on solid 
ground, and a loud outcry of joy relieves their 
anxious hearts; and while Elsa sinks down beside 
Joseph's lifeless form, she neither hears nor sees 
that all are thronging round her praising and com- 
mending her. She lies with her face on his breast; 
her strength is exhausted. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

BACK TO HEB FATHEB. 

Joseph lies unconscious, stretched on Elsa's bed in 
Elsa's house ; all is quiet and silent around him. 
Elsa has sent them all away ; she kneels beside the 
bed, hiding her face in her clasped hands as she 
prays, * Oh, Grod 1 our merciful Father ; have pity 
on me and let him live — take all from me — ^all — but 
let him live I I want nothing more from him, I 
will even avoid him, I will give him up to Afra ; 
only die he must not.' Then she stands up again, 
and places fresh bandages on his head, where blood 
is running down from a gaping wound, and from his 
breast which the rock has torn open; she casts 
herself beside him, as if she would fain with her own 
body close the wound, from which his life is fast 
streaming. ' Oh I my poor boy I my poor boy 1 so 
crushed, so shattered. Oh ! the sin I the sin ! 
Elsa 1 Elsa I what have you done ? Would you not 
rather have plimged a knife into your own heart ? 
Would you not rather have seen his wedding with 
Afra, and then gone quietly away and died, than see 
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him lying there as he is now, when you must behold 
him die like an animal struck by a butcher's knife.' 

Thus she lamented loudly while she bandaged 
him, and accused herself as sternly as she had for- 
merly revenged herself on others. If she could, she 
would gladly have torn asunder her heart with 
her o'vm hands, in the wild frantic repentance 
thathftd seized her. The door opened gently; Elsa 
looked round in surprise, for she had forbidden any- 
one to disturb her. It was the priest of Heilig Kreuz. 
Elsa stood before her judge, • pale and inwardly 
tj^embling. 

VGrod be praised I' exclaimed the worthy man. 
*He is here.' He went up to the bed, looking at 
Joseph) and examining his hurts. ^Poor fellow! 
you have been cruelly treated.' 

' Elsa clenched her teeth at these words, to pre- 
vent herself screaming. 

' How did they contrive to bring him up again?' 
ILsked the cur^ ; but Elsa could not answer. 

'Well, thanks be to Godl who in His mercy 
has averted the worst,' continued the old man* 
* Perhaps he may recover, and then, at all events, 
jou will not have a murder on your conscience, 
although the intention weighs as heavily in the 
sight of our Everlasting Judge as the deed 
itself.' 
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Elsa tried to speak. 

^ I know all,' said he, sternly. ^ Yincenz came to 
me in his flight, and made his confession to me — 
your love, and his jealousy. I refused him absolution, 
and sent him to join the Pope's army ; there lie may 
gain the forgiveness of Grod, by doing good service 
for the Holy Father, and expiate his crime by death ; 
but how am I to deal with you, Elsa ? ' He looked 
at her searchingly and sadly with his sagacious eyes. 

Elsa hid her face in her hands, and cried, ^ Oh I 
your reverence, I am so severely punished already^ 
that no human being can punish me worse. Here lies 
the man who is dearest to me in the whole world, and 
he is dying, and I must own that I am the guilty 
cause. Can there be greater misery than this ? Do 
I need more ? ' 

The priest bowed his head. * So it has actually 
come to this. You have become a rough log of 
wood with which to murder people ; it has happened 
just as I said ; you would not let the knife of Grod 
have power over you, and now the Lord rejects you, 
and lets the hard wood bum in the purgatory of 
repentance.' 

'Yes, your reverence, it is so indeed; but I 
know a water that can quench the fire. If Joseph 
dies, I will fling myself down into the Ache, then 
all would be over.' 
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' Oh ! what infatuation ! do you think this a 
brand that earthly waters can quench? Do you 
really suppose that you can drown your immortal 
soul along with your mortal body ? It would bum 
in the fierce flames of everlasting punishment, even 
if seas rolled over you.' 

' What, then, am I to do ? ' said Elsa, despair- 
ingly. ' What can I do but die ? ' 

' You can live, and suffer, and repent ; that is 
more than dying.' 

' Elsa shook her head, her dark eyes staring as it 
were into empty space. 

' I cannot — I feel I cannot live — the " Seligen 
Fraulein " drag me down ; all has come to pass with 
which they threatened me in my dream— here lies 
Joseph bruised and crushed, and I must follow him, 
that is certain ; it must be so, and no man can pre^ 
vent it.' 

^ Elsa I Elsa ! ' cried the priest, clasping his 
hands in horror, ' what are you saying.' The " Se- 
ligen Fraulein I " what do you mean by the " Seligen 
Fraulein ? " For heaven's sake tell me ! do we live 
in the dark days of heathenism, when men still 
believed that evil spirits made sport of them ? I 
will tell you what the " Seligen Fraulein " really 
are — they are your own wild passions. Had you 
learned to tame your own ungovernable, headstrong 
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nature, Joseph would not have been hurled into the 
abyss. It is very easy to lay the blame of your own 
guilt on evil spirits. For this end the true Crod 
came down from heaven to teach us that we bear evil 
within, and that we must struggle against it. If 
we conquer ourselves, we also conquer those myste- 
rious powers that drove to destruction even the 
giants of past ages, because with all their vaunted 
valour they had no moral strength ; and, not- 
withstanding all your energy, your obstinacy and 
pride, you are only a poor, weak creature, so long as 
you do not know what every simple, pious servant of 
the Lord daily practises, who, in the strict discipline 
of a convent, oflfers up hourly her most cherished 
wishes on the altar of God, and rejoices in the 
sacrifice. If you had even a glimmering of such 
greatness in your heart, you would no longer need to 
dread any " Seligen Fraulein," and stupid dreams 
would not influence your fate, but your own clear, 
rational will. Think whether this would not be 
greater and more admirable ? ' 

Elsa leant against the bedpost, and seemed as if 
newly awakened to a great truth. * Yes^! ' said she, 
briefly and abruptly, crossing her arms over her 
agitated breast. *You are right, reverend sir; I 
understand what you mean, and I will try to do 
my best.' 
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* I will try to do my best,' repeated the good 
cur^. ' You said those words to me once before ; 
but you failed in your promise.' 

' This time, however, I will keep it,' said Elsa ; 
and the good old man silently wondered at the 
expression with which she spoke these few words. 

*What pledge can you give me for this?* 
asked he. 

^ Elsa laid her hand on Joseph's wounded breast, 
and two large tears dropped from her eyes. No 
spoken vow could have said more. The wise priest 
was silent ; he knew that no more was needed. 

The wounded man turned in bed, and muttered 
some unintelligible words. 

Elsa placed a fresh bandage on his head, 
when he half-opened his eyes, but instantly closed 
them again, falling back into a death-like torpor. 
< If the doctor would only come I ' said Elsa, seating 
herself on a stool beside the bed. * What o'clock is 
it P ' The priest looked at his watch : * At what 
time did you send for him ? ' 

' At five o'clock in the morning.' 

* Then he could not be here yet ; it is only ten 
o'clock, and it takes more than six hours to go and 
to come from Solden.' 

' Only ten o'clock,' repeated Elsa, wearily ; and 
the priest pitied her as she sat there so quietly, her 
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hands folded in her lap, while her heart beat with 
such intolerable anguish. 

He bent over the sick man, and felt his head and 
hands. ^ I think you may be comforted, Elsa ; he 
does not seem to me to be a dying man,' 

Elsa sat motionless, her eyes fixed on Joseph. 
^ If the doctor comes, and says he will live, then I 
shall have no further wish in this world.' 

* That is right Elsa ! I like to hear you say that,' 
said the priest, kindly ; ^and now tell me how Joseph's 
rescue came about ; it will shorten the time for us 
till the doctor comes.' 

^ There is not much to tell,' said Elsa, abruptly* 

* Well I it is a praiseworthy deed, and does great 
credit to the men of the Sonnenplatte,' said the 
priest. * Were you there ? ' 

a was I' 

' Why are you so chary of yoiur words ? I spoke 
to no one on my way here, so I know nothing what- * 
ever. Who fetched him out of the abyss ? ' 

* I did.' 

*God be gracious to mel You, Elsal You 
yourself? ' cried the old man, staring in surprise at 
Elsa. 

*Yes,I.' 

' But how did you manage it ? ' 

* They let me down by a rope, and I found him 
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lying &8t between a rock and a pine tree. Had it 
not been for that tree he must have fiJlen into the 
Ache, and no one could have brought him out 
alive.' 

^ Child, that is a grand deed,' cried the priest, in 
great excitement. 

^ Well,' said she, calmly, almost sternly, ^ as it 
was I who caused him to be flung down, it was 
quite right I should bring him up again.' 

* You are right ; it was but just,' said the priest, 
with difficulty concealing his emotion ; ^ but it is 
not the less a deed of expiation that removes part 
of the guilt from your poor soul.' 

^ Oh I all that is nothing,' said Elsa, shaking her 
head ; * if he dies, it is I who have killed him.' 

' That is true, but you have given life for life — 
you imperilled your own to save his — by so doing 
you have made amends, so far as your strength per- 
mitted, for the guilt you have incurred — the result 
we must leave in God's hands.' 

A deep sigh came from Elsa's breast. She could 
not feel the consolation that lay in the priest's words. 
She only repeated mournfully, * The result we must 
leave in Ood's hands.' 

The eye of tlie priest rested approvingly on her. 
Such a soul could not reject God, notwithstanding 
its great faults and shortcomings. Old as he was, 

ft 
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he had never found her equal in good. He looked 
at Joseph, who, unconscious as he was, clenched his 
fist defiantly. He almost felt aggrieved with him 
for having scorned the most precious thing that man 
can be offered on earth ; such love, such a heart, 
though hardened by his neglect, yet so nobly en- 
dowed, so capable of exalted self-sacrifice. ^ Stupid 
Ud ! ' muttered he, in a reproachful tone. 

Elsa looked at him inquiringly; she had not 
understood him. 

There was a knock at the door, and the doctor 
came in. 

Elsa trembled so that she was obliged to hold by 
the bed-post. This was the man on whose life hung 
salvation or perdition for her. A number of people 
crowded in with him to hear what he would say, but 
the doctor ordered them away at once. ' This is no^ 
place for curiosity, the patient must have the most 
complete rest,' said he, sternly, and shut the door# 
He did not, however, say much. When he removed 
the bandages he only muttered, ' Some crime hasj^ 
been at work here.' 

Elsa stood beside him, pale and benumbed, like' 
a marble statue. The priest purposely avoided look-- 
ing at her, for he feared she might lose her self- 
command. The examination began ; anxious silence* 
reignad in the little room. Elsa stood at the win-^ 
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dow, her face turned away while the doctor was ex- 
amining the crushed form and probing the wounds. 
She had lifted something oflf the floor, and held it in 
her convulsively clasped hands, pressing a kiss on it 
from time to time. It was the thorn-crowned head 
of our blessed Saviour which she had dashed to 
pieces the night before. * Forgive 1 Oh forgive ! ' 
prayed she, in trembling agony. ' Have mercy on 
me! I do not deserve it; but let your mercy be 
greater than my guilt.' 

'None of these wounds are mortal,' said the 
doctor, in his abrupt way ; * the young fellow must 
have bones like a mammoth.' 

Elsa's strength suddenly forsook her; the too 
tightly strained chord snapped, and, sobbing loudly, 
she flung herself on her knees beside the bed, hiding 
her face on Joseph's pillow. * Oh, thank God I thank 
God I' 

* What is the matter with the girl ? ' asked the 
doctor. The priest made him a sign that he imder- 
stood. ' Collect yourself, Hochstbauerin, and help 
me to replace the bandages,' said he. Instantly 
Elsa started up, wiped the tears from her eyes, and 
prepared to help him. The cure watched with 
secret joy the way in which she assisted the doctor, 
as adroit and careful as a Sister of Mercy. She no 
longer either trembled or wept ; her watchfulness was 
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silent and quiet — ^the watchfulness of true love. Her 
face was so transfigured with joy, though chastened 
by sorrow, that the priest could scarcely recognise 
her. 

< She is growing now, she is growing,' said he, 
joyfully, to himself, like a gardener who suddenly 
sees a favourite plant he had given up, sending forth 
fresh shoots. 

When the bandages were replaced, and the doctor 
had given his further orders, the priest went out 
with him, and Elsa remained alone with Joseph. 
She seated herself on the stool beside the bed, her 
arms resting on her knees. He was now breathing 
calmly and regularly. His hand lay on the coverlet 
so close to her that she rgiight have kissed it without 
moving from her place ; but she did not ; she felt as 
if she dared no longer touch him. Had he lain 
there dying, or dead, she would have covered him 
with kisses as she did before, when she believed him 
lost — the dead man belonged to her ; but she had 
no claim over the living one. Thus he died for her 
at the moment the doctor pronounced that he would 
live ; and she buried him with deathlike anguish in 
her heart, while she received the tidings of his being 
saved from death, as tidings of redemption for her. 
She sat thus long motionless, her eyes fixed on 
Joseph's handsome pale face. She suffered all a 
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human heart can suffer, but patiently. She neither 
sighed nor lamented. She no longer clenched her 
hands in the fury of her wrath, as she formerly did. 
She had learned the most difficult lesson of all at 
this hour — she had learned to endure calmly. What 
right, indeed, had she, the sin-laden, to complain ? 
What better did she deserve? What more, indeed, 
could she desire for herself? — she, almost a mur- 
d^ess — how could she ever have ventured to lift her 
eyes to him? No I she would lament no more. 
^ Gracious Crod I miake me atone for my sin as Thou 
will'st ; no punishment is too great for such a one as 
me,' prayed she, bending her face humbly over her 
folded hands* 

At this moment the door was flung open, and 
with the cry, * Joseph ! my Joseph 1 ' a girl swept 
past Elsa, and threw herself weeping on Joseph. 
It was Afra. Elsa started up as if stung by a snake. 
For one moment there was a struggle within her — 
the last and most severe struggle of all. She grasped 
her own arms as if wishing to restrain herself from 
rushing forward to the girl and tearing her away 
from the bed— from Joseph. Thus she stood for a 
time, while Afra sobbed passionately on Joseph's 
breast ; then her arms fell by her side as if paralysed, 
her forehead bathed in cold perspiration. What 
could she dof Afra had a right to be ^there. 
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* Afra,' said she, in a low voice, • if you love 
Joseph, he cabn and silent, and make no oatcry; 
the doctor says Joseph must be kept quite quiet.' 

<Who, with any heart, could be quiet and see 
that poor lad lying there,' sobbed Afra. ' It is all 
very well for you to talk — ^you don't love him as I do. 
Joseph is my all ; if he dies, I shall be quite alone in 
the world. Oh, Joseph I my darling Joseph ! wake 
up ; look at me, only once ; say only one word ! ' and 
she shook him in her arms. 

A low groan burst from Joseph, and he muttered 
a few confused words. 

Elsa went up to Afra and seized her arm 
firmly, but gently ; no muscle quivered in her palo 
£Etce. 

^ I have something to say to you, Afra. Joseph 
is here under my care, and I am answerable that all 
should be done for him as the doctor ordered. It is 
my bouse in which you are ; and if you don't do as I 
say, and keep Joseph quiet as the doctor directed, I 
will use my house-right, and put you out at the door 
till you are reasonable enough to take care of 

Joseph ; then ' her voice faltered, * then, I will 

leave him to you.' 

* Oh 1 you wicked thing ! ' cried Afi'a, passion- 
ately ; * you will send me out of your house because 
I am crying about poor Joseph ? Do you think all 
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people have as hard hearts as yourself, and can see 
such a miserable sight like a log of wood ? Let go 
my arm ! I have a better right to Joseph than youj 
and if you do not choose to hear me cry, I will lift 
Joseph myself, and carry him into the same house 
with me. There, at least, I may cry as much as I 
please. I am only a poor servant girl ; but if I must 
serve all my life long for it, I would rather nurse 
him myself in my own room than be shown the door 
by you, you proud Hochstbauerin I ' 

Elsa dropped Afra's arm, her &ce pallid, and an 
expression of deadly pain round her mouth, so that 
Afra cast down her eyes ashamed, as if she felt she 
had done her injustice. 

* Afra,' said Elsa, ' you ought not to be so spiteful 
to me ; I don't deserve it from you, for I brought 
him out of the abyss for you, not for myself. See, 
Afra I an hour since I would rather have mangled 
you than let you come near this bed ; but now my 
pride is broken, and my stubbomness'^and my hard 
heart,' said she, breathing these last words softly to 
herself ; * and so I will make way for you of my own 
accord, for it is you that he loves, and he will have 
nothing to do with me. You don't need to remove 
the suflFering lad. Stay quietly with him here ; I 
am going away ; I would have gone at all events. 
You can stay at the Hochsthof as long as you like. 
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I will settle with him to whom it belongs, to give 
Joseph time to get well here ; and I will provide for 
you in all things, for you are both too poor to be 
able to marry, as you have nothing ; perhaps, in that 
case, Joseph may one day bless Vulture EUy. 

^ Elsa, Elsa ! ' exclaimed Afra. ' Heavens ! what 
can you be thinking of? Oh, Joseph, Joseph ! if I 
only dared speak.' 

* Never mind,' said Elsa ; * be quiet for Jos^h's 
sake, be quiet. Let me go away at once, and don't 
plague me. I must ; don't try to keep me. I only 
ask you one thing, nurse him well. Now you pro- 
mise, that I may go away quietly ? ' 

* Elsa 1 ' entreated Afra, * don't do that, don't go 
away. Oh I what will Joseph say when he hears 
that we have driven you out of your own house ? ' 

' Spare all words, Afra,' said Elsa, sternly ; * when 
I have once said a thing it must be so, come what 
may.' 

She went to the chest and took out of it clothes 
and linen, which she tied up in a bundle and threw 
on her shoulder. She then lifted a packet of linen 
out of a box. ^ Look, Afra,' said she, ^ this is old, 
fine linen, which you will require for bandages, and 
here is some coarser which you will use for lint ; the 
doctor will need it when he comes this evening. 
Seel here are scissors, and you must cut it into 
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strips a finger length each; be sure you do it 
punctually, do you hear? And you must place a 
fresh compress on his head every quarter of an hour 
to draw out the heat. May I rely on your neglect- 
ing nothing ? Just think, when I have fetched him 
myself out of the abyss, and if I were to find that 
you had omitted anything in nursing him ; and, look ! 
his head must always be placed so that the blood 
does not mount. Shake his pillows properly. I 
believe that is all ; at least I can think of nothing 
more. Oh ! you will not be able to lift him or lay 
him down like me, you have not the strength ; get 
Klettenmaier to help you, he means well ; and so I 
leave Joseph in your hands.' 

Her voice forsook her, her knees trembled, she 
could scarcely hold the bundle that she carried. 
She cast one long, last look at the patient, whisper- 
ing ' God be with you,' and she went out at once. 

Outside the priest was speaking to Klettenmaier. 

Elsa went up to them. 

^ Klettenmaier,' said she, shouting in his ear, ^ go 
in and help Afra to nurse Joseph ; Afra is now there 
in my place, Joseph stays at the Hochsthof, and I 
am going away. You are all to look on Joseph as 
the Hochstbauer, and to obey him as you would 
myself till I come back ; and it will be worse for 
you if he complains of you, and tell all my people 
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this/ Klettenmaier understood her, but shook his 
head, though he did not venture to question her. 
* Good-bye, Bauerin,' said he ; * come back soon.' 

* Never,' said Elsa, in a low voice. 
Klettenmaier went into the house; Elsa was 

alone with the priest, and met his searching glance. 

^Nothing now belongs to me that I care for in 
my heart except my vulture,' said she, exhausted; 
^ but him I give to no one, he must go with me. 
Come, Hansel,' said she, coaxingly, to the bird, who 
was sitting on the paling, his feathers puffed 
out and dirty. He came flying clumsily towards 
her. 

' You must now learn to fly again, my Hansel, 
for we are going away.' 

* Elsa,' said the priest, uneasily, ' what have you 
in your head ? ' 

•Your reverence, I must go away; Afra is in 
there, so you see I can't stay. I will do anything, 
I am ready to wander about the highways in rags, 
and leave him all — all — but not to see him caressing 
Afra — not that— that I cannot stand — — .' She 
clenched her teeth to keep back her tears. 

' And you really mean to give up your house and 
home to Joseph ? Do you know what you are doing, 
my child?' 

^The Hochsthof never belonged to me, your 
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reverence ; &inoe yesterday I know that it belongs to 
Vincenz, if he brings forward a claim to it ; but the 
money that is still my own must be made over to 
Joseph. If, by my means, he becomes crippled and 
can no longer earn his bread, it is my undoubted 
duty to provide for him.' 

*Is it possible,' cried the priest, *your father 
has disinherited you from house and home ? ' 

' What care I for house and home ? The home 
to which I belong is always ready,' said Elsa. 

'Child I' said the good old man, uneasily, * I 
trust you do not intend to make away with your- 
self?' 

' No, your reverence, never now. I see how right 
you were in all things, and that our Lord God will 
not allow Himself to be defied. Perhaps, when He 
sees that I sincerely repent He will have pity on me, 
and grant my poor soul peace at the last.' 

'Blessed be the hour, painful as it is, that 
broke your hard nature. Now, Elsa, you are truly 
great ; but whither are you going, my child ? Do 
you wish to join the Sisters of Mercy, or shall I take 
you to the Carmelites ? ' 

' No, honoured sir. Vulture EUy cannot do 
that. I cannot allow myself to be imprisoned 
within walls and cells. I will die as I have lived 
under Grod's free heaven ; it seems to me that our 
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Lord could not get through such thick walls. I will 
repent and pray- as in a church, but I must have 
rocks and clouds round me, and the wind must 
whistle in my ears, or I could not bear it. You see 
that, don't you ? ' 

^Yes, Elsa, I do see it all; it would be folly 
were I to try to compel you; but where are you 
going ? ' 

< Back to my Father MurzoU ; that is now my 
only home.' 

^ Do what you feel you must do,' said the priest. 
*Go, in God's name, my child. I part from you 
happily, for, go where you will now, you are return- 
ing to your Father.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A MESSAGE OF MEBCT. 

'High up on the lonely Femer, the solitary, rejected 
child of man again dwells beside her father of 
stone ; fixed here like a portion of the dizzy rock 
she can look down on the fair world beneath, 
which has no longer a place for the great strange 
heart ripened in the wilderness and amid gla- 
cier storms. Men have hunted her away and 
repulsed her, and what the dream prophesied has 
come true, and the mountain adopts her as its 
child. She belongs to the hills ; rocks and ice are 
her home ; and yet this poor loving heart cannot 
turn to stone, so it bleeds in silence here alone, 
among ice and stones. 

Twice has the bright disk of the moon waxed 
and waned since the day that Elsa sought her last 
refuge here. She has not seen the face of a single 
inhabitant of the valley. The good priest alone 
had once dragged his old fragile limbs hither to tell 
her that Joseph was fast recovering. Moreover, 
news had come from Italy that Vincenz, soon after 
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joining the Pope's army, had shot himself, and 
left Elsa all his property. She clasped her hands, 
and said, in a low voice, ^ It is well with him, he 
made short work of it,' as if she envied him. 

^ What will you do with so much money ? ' 
asked the priest. *Who is to manage your large 
property ? You cannot allow it to go to ruin ? ' 

^ Money and land to me are no more than so 
much hay. What good do they bring with them to me? 
I cannot buy one happy hour for myself. When a 
little time is passed, and I have thought about it, I 
will go down to Just and make over my property 
to Joseph. I will only keep enough to build a 
small house at the foot of the mountain for the 
winter time ; but I must first have rest — just now I 
can settle notliing. Manage my property for the 
present for me, your reverence, and see that the 
people do their duty, and give the poor what they 
stand in need of. From this day forth there shall 
no longer be one poor man on the Sonnenplatte.' 

She thus briefly arranged her temporal affairs, 
as on the brink of eternity ; all she had now to do 
was to wait till her hour camfe, the hour of her 
release. 

She felt as if God had spoken to her through 
the mouth of the priest when he said, ^ You must 
not come to me till I fetch you myself.' So she 
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was waiting ; but how long, how fearfully long, might 
this last ? She looked at her strong bodily frame, 
it was not formed for early dissolution ; and yet the 
sole hope she now had was death I She felt, indeed, 
that she dared not take a life by violence that ought 
to be devoted to repentance; but, she thought, I 
may at least help our gracious Father to release me 
in His own good time, so she did all she could to 
destroy the most healthy life. It was not suicide 
when she only took sufficient food to prevent her 
starving, fasting forming part of repentance ; nor 
when she exposed herself for days and nights to 
storm and rain, when even her vulture crept into a 
crevice in the rock, so that by degrees damp, frost, 
and privation should undermine her robust health. 
It was not suicide when she climbed up rocks, un- 
trodden hitherto by the foot of man, only to give 
her heavenly Father an opportunity to dash her 
down, if He chose. She saw with a kind of fierce 
joy her handsome form wasting away, and felt her 
strength gradually impaired. She often sunk down 
wearily after wandering about in all directions, and 
when she climbed, her knees trembled and her 
breath came heavily. Thus was she sitting one 
day, tired and exhausted, on one of the highest 
peaks of the MurzoU. AH around and above her 
>{7hite jagged rocks and blocks of ice were piled on 
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one another ; it looked Hke a churchyard in winter 
when the rows of gravestones are covered with 
snow, and no longer decked with branch or blossom. 
Immediately beneath her feet lay the glittering 
blue sea of ice, with its frozen waves extending to 
the path across the Hochjoch. The most profound 
churchyard stillness lay on the motionless frozen 
world here above. Dreamily the Ferner, with its 
vast range of hills, lay encircled by noonday veils 
of mist. A light cloud traversed over Similaun 
adjoining the Lower Weissenhorn, at ^one moment 
nestling caressingly on his breast, then ascending 
higher only to sink down again, and finally to 
dissolve and be torn asunder on the jagged peaks of 
that terrific rock. 

Elsa was lying on the ground leaning on her 
elbow, while her eye involuntarily followed the 
course of the little cloud. The noonday sun scorched 
her head ; her vulture was sitting not far from her, 
preening his feathers wearily, and lazily flapping his 
wings ; all of a sudden he became uneasy, turned his 
head listening, stretched out his neck, and flew 
screaming to a higher point. 

Elsa raised herself a little to see what had 
alarmed the bird. There, crossing the polished 
crackling sea of ice, was a human form, coming 
straight to the rock on which Elsa was sitting. 
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Elsa recognised the dark eyes, the black moustaches, 
saw the friendly greeting and gestures, and heard 
the jodels he shouted, as once on a time years ago 
when she saw him passing through the ravine with a 
stranger — she herself being then a hopeful, innocent 
child, not yet cursed and exiled by her father, not 
yet an incendiary nor a murderess — as a landscape 
lit up by a flash of lightning suddenly emerges in all 
its heights and depths out of the darkness, so stood 
Elsa, an electric shock bringing before her soul the 
chain of destiny, and she saw with a shudder the 
whole depth of her fall. 

What was she then ? . and what was she now ? 
Why did he, who had never sought her, now seek 
the condemned culprit, the living dead ? 

She stared down on him in utter horror. 
' Heavens I he is coming here,' cried she, loudly, 
clinging in mortal agony to the rock as if it were 
the hand of her stony father. ' Joseph, stay below. 
Don't come up ; for pity's sake, for God's sake, turn 
back — go away — I cannot speak to you.' But Joseph 
impetuously rushed up the rock and came towards 
her. Elsa hid her face against the rock, stretching 
out her hands to ward him off. ' Can one nowhere, 
then, be alone in the world?' cried she, trembling 
in every limb. * Don't you hear me ? You are to 
leave me. You can have nothing to say to me, I 

s 
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am dead — as good as dead. Oh ! can I not even die 
in peace ? ' 

*Elsa, Elsa, have you lost your senses?' called 
out Joseph, snatching her away with his strong 
arms from the rock, to which she clung like a 
rooted moss. ^ Look at me, Elsa. For God's sake, 
why will you not look at me? It is I, Joseph, 
whose life you saved. No person could do that for 
one whom they won't even look at.' 

He held her in his arms, but she sank down on 
one knee, unable either to go back or forward. She 
could not defend herself. She was no longer the 
Elsa of former days; she. was weak and helpless* 
She bent her head, her eyes dim, like an animal 
sacrificed on an altar who had received the final 
death blow. 

* Blessed Virgin 1 how ill you look, girl, as if 
about to die ! Can this be the same proud Hochst- 
bauerin ? Elsa, Elsa, say something ; collect yom-- 
self. This comes of living like a wild creature : up 
here one might lose the «se of speech. You are 
quite wasted away. Come, lean on me, and I wili 
take you down to your hut ; for even I have a little 
more strength than you. Come ; up here it makes- 
one quite dizzy ; and I have so much to say to you,* 
Elsa — much indeed.' 

Elsa let him lead her down, step by step, almost' 
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unconsciously. In ^silence he guided her Mtering 
feet over the sea of ice down to her hut. The 
herdsman chanced to be there, so Joseph let the girl 
sink down on a heap of mountain grass. She sat 
there with clasped hands, silent and submissive. It 
was no doubt the will of God to send her this last 
trial, and she only prayed for courage. 

Joseph stretched himself beside her, leant his 
chin on his hand, and looked with glowing eyes into 
her careworn face. ' I have much to make up to 
you, Elsa,' said he, gravely, ' and I would have come 
long since if the doctor and the priest would have 
allowed me ; but they said it might cost me my life 
if I went up the mountain too soon, and I thought 
that would be a pity, because now I should above 
all like to live, Elsa,' taking her hand, * since you 
saved my life. When I heard that, I knew what 
you felt, and I, too, Elsa, feel just the same,' said he, 
gently caressing her hand. 

Elsa snatched it away in sudden terror; her 
breath failed her. 

'Joseph, I know what you mean; you think 
that because I saved your life you must like me out 
of gratitude, and forsake Afra. Joseph, this shall 
never be, for as true as God is in heaven, though I 
am miserable and wicked, I am not wicked enough 
to take a reward I do not deserve, or to accept a 
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heart like a money-fee — a heart, too, that I must 
steal from another. No, that Vulture EUy will 
never do. Heaven be praised I there is still one 
wicked thing I cannot do,' added she, as if to her- 
self ; and, collecting her whole strength, she started 
up to go into the hut where the herdsman was 
whistling a tune to himself; but Joseph held her fast 
with both arms. 

* Elsa, only hear me first.' 

* No, Joseph,' said she, with quivering lips, ' not 
another word. I thank you for your good will, but 
you do not know me.' 

* Elsa, I tell you that you must hear me — do you 
understand ? You must.' He laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and his eye rested on her so resolutely that 
she sank down submissively. 

' Speak, then,' said she, exhausted, a^d placed her- 
self on a stone at some distance from him. 

* Quite right ; I now see that you can obey,' said 
he, smiling kindly. 

He stretched out his handsome limbs on the 
grass, and placed the jacket he had pulled oflf- under 
his elbow to lean on, but so close to Elsa that^she 
could feel his breathing. She sat motionless with 
downcast eyes ; gradually her inward struggle flushed 
her face with crimson, but outwardly she remained 
calm, almost frozen* 
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* Now look, Elsa ; I will tell you everything just 
as it is,' continued Joseph. ' I never could bear 
you, though I did not even know you. I was told so 
much about you — ^how hard and wild you were — and 
so I had a bad opinion of you, and did not care to 
have anything to do with you. That you were a 
taking, handsome girl I always saw, but I did not 
wish to see it ; so I went out of your way, till that 
affair with Afra took .place ; but I could not let you 
off for that. You see what anyone does to Afra they 
do to me also ; and if Afra is insulted, it cuts me to 
the heart, for I must tell you— no ? yes, I must out 
with it at last — my mother will forgive jne in her 
grave — ^Afra is my sister.' 

Elsa started and looked at him as if in a dream. 
He paused for a moment, wiping his forehead with 
his shirt sleeves. ' It is not right of me perhaps to 
blab this out, but it is proper you should know 
it; besides you will not let it go further. My 
mother confessed to me on her deathbed that before 
she knew my father she had a child in Vintschgau ; 
and I gave her my faithful promise that I would 
care for the girl like a brother, and that was why I 
fetched her from there to th^ " Lamb," that I might 
be near her. We agreed to keep our secret, so that 
my mother might not be put to shame in her grave. 
So, you see, that I could not let my sister be in- 
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suited mtb impunity, and must take tier part if 
anyone attacked her.' 

Elsa sat like a statue, and panted for breath. It 
seemed that all the Femer hills and the wliole world 
were whirling round her ; now all was clear. Now 
she understood Afra's words beside Joseph's bed. 
She held her head with both hands, unable to grasp 
his meaning. If this really were so, how monstrous 
was her first crime ! He was not the heartless man 
who had put her to shame on account of a servant 
girl. She had plotted the death ,of the brother who 
had only done his duty to his sister. She might have 
deprived a poor orphan of her best support in life, 
in an outburst of blind jealousy. ' Merciful Heaven 1 
if he had been killed,* said she, inwardly. She be- 
came giddy, and hid her face in her hands, uttering 
a suppressed groan. 

Joseph, who took no notice of her emotion, con- 
tinued — ^ And thus it was that before all the people 
in the " Lamb " I vowed to take down your pride 
and aflfront you as you had affronted Afra ; and so 
we contrived the trick among us in spite of A&a, 
who did not at all approve of it ; and all went on 
rightly. But when we wrestled with each other, 
and you were in my arms, and I kissed you, my love 
was kindled. I did not wish to admit this, having 
been so long your enemy ; but from hour to hour it 
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became worse and worse. I thought of you all that 
day and night, and could get no rest — calling out 
your name and longing for you.' 

'Say no more, or I shall die,' said Elsa, pas- 
sionately ; but he continued eagerly — 

' And so at last I came away at night and wan- 
dered about the Sonnenplatte — I must tell you 
honestly — I wished to tap at your window before 
dawn ; and, filled with joy, I pictured to myself how 
nice it would be if you came drowsily to the window, 
and I would lay your head on my shoulder and kiss 
you, and ask your pardon a thousand — thousand 
times over, and then— then a bullet whizzed past 
my head, and immediately after another hit my 
shoulder, and as I stumbled forward some one came 
up behind and pitched me over the parapet 'of the 
bridge. I thought to myself there was an end now 
of love and all things ; but you came, you angel of 
a girl, and took pity on me, and fetched me out of 
the abyss and nursed me. Oh, Elsal' he threw 
himself at her feet, and laid his folded hands on her 
lap, saying, ' Elsa, I cannot thank you as I ought, 
but if all the love of all the men in the world were 
put together, it would not be as much as my love 
for you.' 

Elsa's strength, that she had with difficulty main- 
tained, suddenly gave way. With a heartrending 
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scream she pushed Joseph from her, and cast herself 
down with her face on the gromid in wild despair. 
* Oh, to think that I might have been so happy, and 
now all is over — all — all ^ 

* Elsa, for Heaven's sake 1 I really think you are 
mad. If you and I love each other, then all must 
be well-' 

* Oh, Joseph, Joseph, you don't yet know all ! 
No good can ever come for us two. Oh, you little 
know. I am rejected and condemned ; I never can 
be your wife. Crush me — strike me dead. It was 
I who caused you to be thrown down the abyss.' 

Joseph started at these terrible words; he 
scarcely knew whether Elsa was not deranged. He 
sprang up, and looked in alarm at her. 

' Joseph,' whispered she, clinging' to his knees ; 
' I have loved you ever since I first knew you, and 
it was on your account that my father sent me to the 
Hochjoch ; for you I set fire to his house ; for you 
I rambled about for three years in the wilderness 
himgry and freezing, but I would rather have died 
than have married any other man; it was all 
jealousy that made me so harsh to Afra, because I 
thought you loved her, and that she would take you 
away from me. At length, after all these long long 
years that I had waited for you, you came to me, 
and invited me to go with you to a dance, like a 
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bridegroom, and I let you kiss xae as your bride ; 
and then — then you jeered at me : jeered at me in 
return for all my love and truth, for all the misery 
that I had borne for your sake, and then — a very 
opposite feeling came over me, and I said to Vincenz 
that he must take your life.' 

Joseph, hid his face in his hands. ^This is 
terrible,' said he, in a low voice. 

* I repented of it during the night,' resumed 
Elsa, ' and set off to try and prevent such a crime ; 
but it was already done : and now that you tell me 
you love me, all might have gone well if I could 
have met you with a pure conscience. This I have 
brought on myself by my blind fiiry. Oh I I 
thought no suflfering could be greater than what you 
caused me, but it is nothing compared to what I 
have done to myself, though it serves me right — it 
serves me right.' 

There was a long silence. Elsa had pressed her 
moist forehead on Joseph's knee, her whole body 
writhing in mortal anguish; One miserable moment 
elapsed, and then a hand was placed imder her chin, 
and her face gently lifted. Joseph's large eyes 
gazed at her with a singular expression. 'Poor 
Elsa ! ' said he, softly. 

' Joseph, Joseph, do not be so kind to me,' said 
Elsa, trembling ; ^ take your gun and shoot me on 
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the spot. I will stand quiet and not shrink, and 
thank you for the merciful deed.' 

He lifted her from the ground into his arms, 
laid her head on his breast, stroked her disordered 
hair, and kissed her fondly and fervently. ' And 
yet I love you still,' cried he, so loudly that it was 
echoed joyously by the dreary walls of ice. 

Elsa was scarcely able to collect her senses ; 
silent, almost exhausted, by the flood of happiness 
that streamed on her. 

* Joseph, is it possible 1 Can you forgive me ? 
Can our gracious Lord forgive me ? ' whispered she, 
breathlessly. 

' Elsa I anyone who could hear all that and look 
at your wan, worn face, and yet be unkind to you, 
such a one must have a stone where his heart should 
be. I am a hard fellow, but I can't do it.' 

' Oh, my merciful Father I ' said Elsa, while 
tears rushed from her eyes. 'When I think that 
it was a heart like that I wished to stop beating for 
ever.' She^wxung her hands in despair. ' Oh 1 you 
good Joseph ; the kinder and more loving you are 
to me, the more bitter is my repentance. Oh I I 
shall never find peace either in earth or in heaven. 
I will be your servant, not your wife ; I will sleep 
on your threshold, and not by your side. I will 
work for you and serve you. I will watch your 



1 
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eyes to see what you wish, and if you beat me I will 
kiss'your hands, and if you crush me I will embrace 
your knees ; and if you only give me a breath from 
your lips, or a glance, or a word, I shall be content 
for ever ; that would be more than I deserve,' 

' Do you really think that I would be content 
with that ? ' said Joseph, ardently. ' Do you think 
a word, or a breath, or a glance would satisfy me ? 
Do you think I could bear to see you lying on my 
threshold ; do you think that I would not open the 
door and fetch jrou in? And can you really say 
that you would remain outside when I called you 
within?' 

Elsa tried to free herself from him, and hid her 
blushing face in her hands. 

' Be at rest, dear soul,' continued Joseph, in his 
deep, melodious voice ; *and joyfully take what our 
gracious Lord sends. You may do so, for you have 
honestly repented. Do not plague yourself with 
self reproaches. I sinned also heavily against you, 
and shamefully irritated you, rewarding your love 
and fidelity with contempt and mockery, so that it 
was no wonder your patience gave way; besides, 
how could you help it ? After all, you are Vulture 
Elly 1 but you repented at once, and you brought 
me back to life, despising death for yourself, doing 
what no man had the courage to do, and carried me to 
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your room and laid me on your bed and nursed me 
till Afra stupidly came and drove you away, because 
you thought she was to be my bride. Afterwards 
you went away, and wished to give us your whole 
property that I ought marry Afra. You intended 
it, and went yourself to the mountains with your 
heavy grief. Oh, you poor thing! you have had 
nothing but sorrow since you knew me. And I am 
not to love you, and we are not to be happy to- 
gether ? No, Elsa ; if the whole world were to be 
hard on you, I would care nothing for it. I will 
take you in my arms and no man shall harm you.' 

* So it is really true ; you will take me to your 
heart in all my misery and shame ? You will not 
fear wild Vulture EUy, who has done so much harm ?' 

<I fear Vulture EUyl II Bear-Joseph? No, 
dear child ; if you were even wilder than you are I 
don't fear you ; but I will master you, as I once 
told you, but then in hatred ; now I say it in love. 
And even if I could not master you, and if I knew 
that a fortnight hence you would kill me, I would 
not leave you. I could not part from you. A 
hundred times I have chased a chamois when I knew 
that at every step my life was at stake, and yet 
never gave it up ; and you, you wonderful girl, shall 
not be of as much value to me as a chamois ? See, 
Elsa 1 for one single hour, in which you are as I see 
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you to-day, when you look at me so lovingly and 
nestle so close to me, I would gladly die.* He pressed 
her to his heart fondly. * This day fortnight you 
must be. my wife, and then you will not wish to get 
rid of me. I know it, for now I can see into your 
heart.' 

Elsa sprang up and stretched out her arms to 
heaven. ' Oh I Thou great and most gracious God, 
Thou sendest me more than earthly love, Thou 
sendest me a message of mercy.' 

It was evening. A mild face looked down on 
her kindly from above ; it was the full moon rising 
over the mountain. The shades of evening lay on 
the valley ; to-day it was too late to go down. They 
went into the hut, kindled a fire, and seated them- 
selves by the hearth. It was a happy talk after 
long years of silence. The vulture was dreaming 
on the roof that he was building himself a nest. 
The night wind rustled gently round the hut, till it 
sounded like Eolian harps, and one solitary star 
twinkled through the narrow little window. 

Next morning Elsa and Joseph stood before the 
door of the hut ready to go home. 

* Grod be with you. Father MurzoU,' said Elsa, 
as the &*st ray of light showed a tear shining oh her 
cheek. ^ I shall never more come back to you, for 
my happiness is now elsewhere ; but I thank you 
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for having so long given me a home, when I was 
homeless. And you, old hut, you must stand 
empty ; but when I am down yonder with my dear 
husband in a warm room I will think of you, and 
how up here I wept and froze through long, solitary 
nights under yoiu: roof, and I will be thankful and 
humble so long as I live.' 

She turned and took Joseph's arm. * Come^ 
Joseph, that we may be with our dear cure in 
Heilig Kreuz by noon.' 

' Yes ; let us go. I am taking you home, my 
darling bride. Look at us, you" Seligen Fraulein." 
I have her ; she belongs to me, in defiance of you 
and all other evil spirits.' 

He sent forth a joyous jodel into the blue 
Femer, that resounded like a hymn of peace on the 
day of resurrection.' 

* Hush 1 ' said Elsa, in terror placing her hand 
on his lips ; * do not defy them.' Then, however, 
she smiled brightly. * Ah, no 1 There are no longer 
any " Seligen Fraulein," or evil spirits. There is 
God alone.' She turned round once more. The 
snowy crests' of the Femer were all glowing in the 
morning light. ' It is very lovely, too, up here,' 
said she, with hesitating steps. 

' Are you sorry to go down with me into the 
valley?' asked Joseph. 
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* If you were to go with me to the deepest pit 
under the earth, where no glimmer of daylight is 
ever seen, I would go with you, without question or 
complaint,' said she. And her voice sounded so 
wonderfully gentle, that tears filled Joseph's eyes. 

At this moment a rushing sound was heard from 
the roof. ' Oh, my Hansel I I had almost forgotten 
you,' cried Elsa. Then she said, with a smile, to 
Joseph, 'You must learn to agree with him, for 
now you are foster-brothers. I brought you from 
the rock, as I once brought him.' 

Thus they left the mountain. It was a small 
bridal procession — no splendour, except the golden 
bridal crown woven round her head by the lustre of 
the morning sun ; no retinue, except the vulture 
circling high in the air above their heads; but 
dearly bought, deeply felt, inexpressible happiness 
was in their hearts. 

Up yonder, at a giddy height, on the Sonnen- 
platte, where once the wild mountain girl gazed 
dreamily into the depths, where subsequently she 
was let down into the misty abyss to rescue her 
beloved Joseph, now stands a solitary cross under 
the clear blue sky. The Community erected it to 
the memory of Vultui-e EUy and Bear-Joseph, the 
Ibenefactors of the whole district. 
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Elsa and Joseph died early. The storms that 
had assailed them loosened the roots of their lives ; 
but their names live on as far as the Ache rushes 
along. 

The traveller passing late in the evening through 
the ravine, when Benediction is ringing, and the 
silver crescent of the moon rising over the moun- 
tains, may see a grey-headed couple kneeling on the 
spot. It is Afra and Benedict Klotz, who often 
come hither from Eofen to pray at the foot of the 
cross. Elsa herself brought their hearts together, 
and even on the brink of the grave they still bless 
her memory. 

In the ravine below, white vapoury forms often 
float round the wanderer, reminding him of the 
' Seligen Fraulein.' From the cross above, a wail 
seems wafted towards him from ancient, long-for- 
gotten traditions — that both the brave and the* 
weak must pass away, and sink into the grave. But 

« 

it is a consolatory thought that though the valiant 
may die, they do not become extinct. Whether in* 
the glittering coat of mail of Siegfried and Brun- 
hilda, or in the simple peasant blouse of a Bear- 
Joseph and a Vulture EUy — ^we shall always find: 
them again ! 
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WRECK. Pxioe Jt. 6d, 

Our COAL-FIELDS and Our COAL-PITS. Price 2«. 6rf. 
An ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS. By E. Souvestre. 

Price U 

TRENCH'S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 28. 6d. boards. 

8«. 6d, cloth. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 



CHEAP EDITIONS 
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STANDAED WOEKS. 



LORD MACAULAY'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND :— 

STUDBirr's Editiok, 2 vols, lis, cloth. 
Phoflb's Edition, 4 toLs. 16s, cloUi. 

LORD MACAULAY'S ESSAYS :— 

Chbafbst Authobised Edition, 3s, 6d, sewed ; 4«. 6d. cloth. 
Student's Edition, price 6s, doth. 
Feoflb's Edition, 2 vols, price Ss, cloth. 

LORD MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 

Price 6s, cloth. 

LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA. 

Price ds, 6d, cloth. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S MEMOIR and 
LETTERS. 

2s, 6d, sewed ; Zs, 6d, doth. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S ESSAYS. 

2s, 6d, sewed ; 3s, 6d, doth. 
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London, LONGMANS & CO. 



MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 

Contaimmg umvenalfy ftquknd B^ormaUon^ in a JPortaUe 
8ka^ and Oomfemmtijf Arranged. 



THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: 

Oompriiiiig ft Genenl Inteodnetory OntUne of UniTenal Hlrtory,' Andent and 
Modem, sod ft Beries of Mptnto Hiitotiei of every NatioiL. Ouefnny Berted 
and taniogltfe down to the PveMnt Date t^ the Ber. G. W. Oox, ILA. Frioe 
9$, cloUi lettered ; or Kte. 6tf. calf. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

An Alphabetioal Dictionary of the Li^es of an Eminent lien. Beoonatmcted 
and partiy Bewxitten, with about 1,000 aiMltlonal KemoIiB and Kotioea, hj 
W.L.B.OlATaB. Fcioe 6«. doth lettered; or 10«.(ki.calL 

THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

Or Fopolar QydoiMBdia of Sdence, Litentme, and Art. Beviaed and in great 
part Bewxitten, with npfwarda of 1,000 New Artldea, hf James Yatb Johxbos, 
Oocr.lLZ^. Frioe 6«. doth lettered; or 10«.6<l. calf. 

THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE: 

▲ Oopfona Fopnlar BncycIopeBdia of General Knowledge. BeriaedSdition, 
Oonected and Bnlarged. Price ds, doth lettered ; or 10«. 6d. catf. 

THE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Phyiical, ^iatorical, DeecriptiTe, and PoliticaL Oompriaing an Aooonnt of 
erery Ooimtxy in the World. Completed by W. Hughbb, F.B.G.S. Beviaed 
and Conrected throughout; with 7 ICapa and 16 Platee. Price 6«. doth 
lettered ; or 10«. 6d. calf. 

THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY: 

Or Popular Dictionazy of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, BeptOeB, Insects, and Creeirfiis 
Things. Berised and supplemented by E. W. H. HoLDfiWORis, FJj.S. F.ZJ3. 
With abore 900 Woodcuts. Price 6s, doth lettered ; or 10«. Bd, oUf . 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: 

Or Dictionazy of the Books, Penons,Plaoes, Brents, and other ICatters of which 
mention is made in Holy Scripture. By the Ber. Johh Atbb, MJL. With 
about 300 Woodcuts, lA Plates, and 5 Haps. Prioe Bs, doth lettered ; or 
10*. 6d. calf. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY: 

Or Popular Dictionary of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Flowers, and all Vegetable 
Growths ; with which is incorporated a GIosBary of Botanical Tenns. Bdited 
hj J. Ldtdixt, F.B.8. and T. jCoosb, F.L.S. mth 800 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Hates. In 2I0O Airtr, price 12s, doth lettered ; or SU. cdf . 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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JOUBKAL of tbe BEIGKS of KING GEOBGE IV. and KING 

WILLIAM IV. By the late Chablrs G. F. Gbkvillb, Esq. Edited by Hknbt 
BEKVBjEsq. Fifth Edition. 8 vols. 8to. 36«. 

BECOLLECnOKS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813-1873. By John Earl 
BussELL, K,Q, New Edition, revised and enlaiged. 8vo. 16«. 

The HISTOBY of ENGLAND from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. By James Amthont Fboudb, M.A. late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

LiBBABT Edition, Twelve Volnmes, 8to. price £8. 18f. 
Cabinkt Edition, Twelve Volumes, crown 8vo. price 72«. 

The ENGLISH in IBELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTITBY. 
By Jambs Anthont Fboxtdx, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
' 8 vols. 8vo. price 48«. 

The HISTOBY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James the ond. 
By Lord Maoaulat. 

Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12«. 
People's Bdihon, 4 vols, crown 8vo. Its, 
Gabinkt Edition, 8 vols, post 8vo. 48«. 
LiBRABT Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 

LOBD MACAULAY'S WOBKS. Complete and Uniform Library 
Edition. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trsveltan. 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
price £5. 6«. dotii, or £8. 8«. bound in tree-calf by Bivi^. 

On PABLIAMENTABY GOVEBNMENT in ENGLAND; its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian of the 
Legislative Assembly of Canada. 2 vols. 8vo. price £1. 17«. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTOBY of ENGLAND, since the Acces- 
sion of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir Thomas Ebskinb Mat, C.B. The 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. 8 vols, crown 8vo. price 18«. 

DEMOGBAGY in EUBOPE; a History. By Sir Thomas Ebskinb 
Mat, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. {In the prut. 

The NEW BEEOBMATION, a Narrative of the Old Catholic Moye- 
ment, from 1870 to the Present Time ; with an Historical Introduction. By 
Theodoiius. 8vo. price 12«. 
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The OZFOBD BXFOBKEBB — John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
Mora ; being a History of their Ittlow-wodc By Pbidbuc Sebbohk. 
8eoandadttioa.eiikrged. 8to.ia. 

LSCrxnOB OB the HI8T0BY of XHGLAHB, from tiie Earliest Times 
to th0 Death of King Sdwazd IL By WmiAX Longicait, F.SJL With ICapa 
MMl lUiiitratlonB. 8to. lfi«. 

Tho EI8T0BY of Uia UFB and TIMB8 of EBWABD the THIEU). 
By WnxuM LoiroMMr, F.&A. With 9 Mape, 8 Plates, and H Woodcats. 
3 Tole. 8yo. 28f. 

nrTBOBUCTOBT LBCnrBBS on MOBBBB HIBIOBY. Delivered 
in Lent Term, 1842; with the Inangoral Lecture delivered in Deoember 1841. 
By the Ber. Thohas Abvold, D.D. 8to. price 7«. Bd, 

WATBBLOO LECTTJBE8 ; a Stndy of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Oolonel Ghablk 0. Chbbnxt, B.B. Third Bdition. 8to. with Map, 10«. 6d. 

HI8T0BT of £HGLA!iri» nnder the DUKE of BUCKIKeEAM and 

CHARLES the FIEST, 1624-1628. By Samuel RAvrsoN Gabdinxb, late 
Student of Oh. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo. with two Maps, price 24«. 

The 8IZTE OBIEBXAL KOHABCHY; or, the Geography, History, 
and Antiquities of Parthia. By GaoBaa Bawussoh, M.A. ProfesMr of Ancient 
History in the UniTendty of Oxford. Maps and lUuBtrations. 8yo. I6«. 

The SEYEITTK GBEAT OBIEirrAL HQKABCHT ; or, a Histosy of 
the Sasflanians : with Notices, G^eographical and Antiquarian. By G-. Bawiinson, 
MJL. Professor of Anciuit History in the Uniyersityof Oxford. Sro. with If apt 
and mnstratlons. [In the press, 

A HISTOBY of GBEEGE. By the Bev. Geobge W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity Oollege, Oxford. Vols. I. & n. (to the Oloss of the Pelo- 
ponn esian War). 8to. with Maps and Plans, 9C4. 

OEREBAL HI8T0BY of OBEECE to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. By the Bev. Geobob W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; Author of * The Aryan Mythology * &c. Crown 8vo. [/» the press, 

<3BEEE HISTOBY from Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series of 
Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. Gxodoh. New Edition. 
Fcp. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s, 

The TALE of the OBEAT FEBSIAir WAB, from the Histories of 
Herodotus. By Geoboe W. Oox, MJl. New Edition. Vqp. Zs, 6d, 

The HISTOBY of BOME. By Williak Ihnb. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. price 80^. The Third Volume is in the press. 

GEHEBAL HISTOBY OE BOMB irom the Fonndation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustnlus, B.C. 753— A.D. 476. By the Very Bey. C. Mbbitalb, 
D.D. Dean of Ely. With Five Maps. Grown 8vo. Is, Gd. 

HISTOBY of the BOHAITS under the EKFIBE. By the Very Bey. 
0. Mbbxyalb, D.D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8vo. 4fii. 

The FALL of the SOMAN BEPTTBLIC ; a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Autiior. 12mo. Is, M, 

Hie BTUDEVTS MANTTAL of the HISTOBY of IITBIA, from the 

BarHest Period to the Present. By Colonel Mbadowb Tatiob, M.B.AJI. 
M.B.IJL Second Thousand. Grown 8yo. with Maps, 7s, M, 

The HIBTOBY of IWDTkj from the Earliest Period to the dose of Lord 
_ Dalheusie's Administration. By J. 0. Mabshmait. 8 vois. crown 8yo. 22«. 9d. 
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The NATI^ STATSff of INIVIA in SlTBaiDIABT dUda&ROE 

with the BBITISH GOYBKKMHNT ; m Historieal Kcetch. With a Notice of 
the Mediatized and Minor States. By Colonel G. B. ilAUsao^, C.B.I. Gnasdian 
to HiB Highness the Mahar4a& of Mysore. With 6 Colouzed Maps. Syo. ].6«. 

UnirAN POLIXT ; a View of the System of Administration in India. 
By Lleatenaat-Golonel GxobovGhbsnit, Fellow of the TTniTersitj of Oakutta. 
New-Editioa, rariwd ; with Map. 8to. jnioe 2U. 

The IHPEBIAL and COLONIAL COHSTITirTIOVff of tlM BBI- 

TANNIC EMFIRB, indading INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Sir Ehwabd 
CssJkSZ, M.A. With 6 Maps. 9vo. prioe 16$. 

HISTOBY Of the BEPUBLIC of PLOBEKCS. Translated from the 
Italian of the Uarchese Gino Cafpoki by Sabah FniiNCBa Allktkb. 2 toIs. 
8vo. \,ln the presit 

STUDIES from GENOESE HISTOET. By Colonel Gr. B. Mallesoit, 
C.S.I. Guardian to His Highness the MaharijA of Mysore. Crown 8vo. 10<. 6d. 

CBITICAL and HISTOBICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Bedew, By the Bight Hon. Lord Maoaulat. 

Ghkap Bdition, anthorised and complete. Crown Svo. 3«. 6tf. 
Cabhtbt BDinoN, 4 v(ris. post 8to. 24«. I Lxbrart Boition, 8 vols. 8vo. 86«. 
FEOPLola EDinoN, 3 rols. crown 8to. 8s, | Studcbt^s Bdoeiov, 1 toL cr. 8vo. U, 

HISIOBY of EUBOPEAN MOBALS, from Augustas to Chariemagne 
By W. E. H. LaCKT, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. priee 28«. 

HIST0X7 of the BISB and INrLUEVGE of the SPIBIT of 

BAnONAIiISM in EUBOPB. By W. E. H. Lbqky, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 
being the Fourth. 2 vols, crown Svo. price 16«. 

Th» HIBTOBY of PHILOSOPHY, from Tfaales to Comto. By 
QmowM Hbnbt Lxwbs. Foortti Edition. 2 vote. Svo. 92s, 

The HI9I0BT of the PELOPONNESIAN WAB. By Thuctbidas. 
Translated by B. Crawley, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Svo. 21s, 

The HYTHOLOaY of the ABYAN NATIOJIS. By Gruomam W. 

Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 2 vols. Svo. 28<. 

TALES of ANCIENT OBEECE. By Geobge W. Cox, H.A. late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Crown Svo. prioe 6s. Bd, 

HIBTOBfY of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Hbnbt Thomas Buckls. New Edition of the entise Woi^, with 
a complete Ivdmx. 8 vols, crown Svo. 24^. 

StEETOH of the HISTOBY of the CHUBOH of ENCFLAND to the 

Bevolntion of 168S. By the Bight Bev. T. Y. Short, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Ciown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

KAUNBEB'S HISTOBICAL TBBA8UBY; Genemllntrodactory Out- 
lines of UniverBal History, and a series of Separate Histories^ Latest Edition* 
revised by the Bev. G. W. Cox, M JL. Fcp. Svo. 6s. doth, or 10s. calf. 

GATES' and WOODWABD'S ENCYGLOPiBDIA of CHBONOLOeY, 

HISTOBICAL and BIOGBAPHIG AL ; comprishig the Dates of all the Grs^t 
Events of History, inclnding Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Battles, &c. ; Incidents 
in the Lives of Eminent Men and their Works, Scientific and Geographioal Dia> 
OQveries, Mechanical Inventions, and Social Improvements. Svo» piioe 4is, 

The HISTOBICAL eEOGBAPHY of BUBOPE. By £. A. Ebbbcan. 
D.C.L. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Svo. Maps. {In Ouprus. 

The EBA of the PBOTESTANT BEVOLUTION. By F. Schbohv 

With 4 Coloured Maps and 12 Diagrams on Wood. Fcp. Svo. 2s, M, 
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The CBirSADSS. By the Bey. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinitj 
College, Oztod. With Gokmred l£ap. Fcp. Svo. 2«. M, 

The THIBTT TSABS' WAB, 1618.1648. By Sahitrl Eawson Gas- 
DXHXR, lAte Student of Christ Chnrch. With Coloured Map. Fcp. Svo. 2i. 6d» 

The H0TTSE8 of LAKCASTEB and YOBK; with the Conquest and 
Loa of Fninoe. By Jamxb Cairdnbb, of the Public Beoord Office. With FiTe> 
Coloured l£ape. Fcp. 8to. 2s, 6d, 

XDWABD the THIBB. By the Key. W. Warbttrton, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Booli College, Oxford. With 8 Coloured Maps and 8 Genealogical 
Tables. Fcp. 8to. 2«. M, 

BEALITIE8 of IBISH LITE. By W. Stettart Trench, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. ptioe 2«. 6d. 



Biographical Works. 

AUTOBIOOBAFHY. By John Stuart Mill. 8yo. price 7s, 6d, 

The LIFE and LETTEB8 of LOBB KACATTLAY. By his Nephew, 
G. Otto TRxyxLTAK, M.P. 2 rols. 8to. [In the press, 

ADKIBAL SIB EDWABD COBBINGTOK, a Memoir of his Life ; 
with Selections from his Prirate and Officii^ Correspondence. Abridged from 
the larger work, and edited by his Daughter, Lady Bourchieii. With Por- 
trait, Maps, &c. Crown 8to. 7s, 6(2. 

The LIFE of KAPOLEOIT III. deriyed from State Becords, Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blanchard Jerbold. 
4 vols. Svo. wich numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. Yoi^. I. and n. price ISj'. 
each. The Third Volume is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTEBS of Sir 6ILBEBT ELLIOT, First EABL of 
MINTO. Edited by the Couittbss of Mikto. 3 vols. Svo. Sis. 6d, 

ESSAYS in KOBEBIT HILITABY BI06BAPHY. By Charles 

CoBNWALLis Chesnet, Lieutenant- Colonel in the Boyal Engineers. Svo. lis. 6d, 

The MEMOIBS of SIB JOHN BEBE8BY, of Thrybergh, Bart. M.P. 
for York, &c. 1634—1689. Written by Himself. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript by James J. Cartwright, M.A. Svo. price 21s, 

ISAAC GASAUBOB, 1659-1614. By MAiiK Pattisok, Hector oi 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Svo. ISs, 

BIOOBAPHIGAL and CBITIGAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Eeyiews, 
with Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A 
Hatwabd, Q.C. 2 vols. Svo. price 285. Third Seribs, in 1 voL Svo. price 14«. 

LOBB OEOBGE BEBTIBGK ; a Political Biography. By the Eight 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. Crown Svo. price 6s. 

The LIFE OF ISAMBABD KINOBOH BBUBEL, Ciyil Engineer. 
By ISAMBARD Brunbl, B.C.L. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

BECOLLEGTIOBS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Henrt Holland, £art. 
M.D. F.B.S. late Physician-in-Ordinaiy to the Queen. Third Edition. Poat 
Svo. price 10s. ed. 

The LIFE and LETTEBS of the Bey. SYDNEY SMITH. Edited 
by his Daughter, Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austin. Crown Svo. price 2s, M, 
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LEABEB8 of PUBLIC OPIITIOK in IBSLAKB; Swift, Flood, 
■ Orattan, and O'Oonnell. By W. B. H. Lbcet, M.A. New Bdition, reriaed and 

enlarged. Crown 8vo. price 7s, M, 

DICnOKASY of GEKEBAL BIOaBAPHT; containing GonciBO 

^ Memoin and Notioes of the meet Bmlnent PeraonB of all Coontoiee, from the 

Earliest Ages. By W. L. B. Catbs. New Edition, extended in a Supplement 

to the Year 1875. Meiinm 8vo. price 25m, The SnppLKKBarr (comprising 602 

additional Notices and Memoirs) separately, price is, 6d. 

The OFFICIAL BABOBAOE of ENOLAlfD, Shewing the Offices and 
; Honours held by every Peer from 1065 to 1875 ; also the Personal Characteris- 

tic3 of each, their Armorial Bearings, Family Colours, Badges, and Mottoes. 

With more than 1,^0 Illustrations (Portraits, Bfflgies, Shields of Arms, and 
^ Autographs). By Jaicbs £. Dotlb. Fcp. 4to. {In the press, 

' LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Ber. G. B. Glbig, 

M. A. Popular Edition, caref ally roTised ; with copious Additions. Crown 8to. 
with Portrait, 6s, 

FELIX HEirOELSSOHir*S LETTEBS from Itafy and Switzerland, 
and Letters from 1838 to 1847, translated by Lady Walulob. New Edition, with 
Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. fi<. each. 

MEKOIBS of SIB HENBT HAVELOGK, E.G.B. By John Glabx 
Marrhmaw. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8yo. price 8«. M, 

VICISSITUBES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Beritasd Bubkb, G.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodeUed and enlarged. 2 toIs. crown 
8yo. 21s, 

The BISE of OBEAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sir 
J. BsRNAaD B(7RKS, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. Crown 8to. price \2s, to. 

B8SATS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGBAPHY. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir J. Stbphkn, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8to. Is, 6d. 

MAUBDEB'S BIOGBAPHICAL TBEASUBY. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,000 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. E. Catbs. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. cloth ; 10«. calf. 

LETTEBS and LIFE of FBABCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Spkddino, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 4«. 

The LIFE, WOBKS, and OPINIONS of HEINBICH HEINE. By 

William Stigand. 2 vols. 8yo. with Portrait of Heine, price 28<. 



Criticism^ Philosophy^ Polity^ &c. 

The LAW of NATIONS oonsidered as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

COM&IUNITIES ; the Bights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. By 
Sir TaAVERS Twiss, D.C.L., F.B.S. New Edition, rerised; with an Intro- 
ductory Juridical Beview of the Besults of Becent Wars, and an Appendix of 
Treaties and other Documents. 8vo. 2ls, 

CHUBCH and STATE: their relations Historically Developed. By 
T. HEI^nlICH Cefpckb?^, Professor of Iniemational Law at the Unirersity of 
Strasburg. Translated from the German by E. Fairfax Tatlor. [In the press, 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JUBIBPBUDENCB. 
By Shcu)0n Amos, ICA. Piofeasor of Jurisprndsnoe to the Inns of Ooiirt» 
London. 8to. price 18i. 
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A FBIXSE of the SS0LI6H GOHSTITITTIOV and GOVEIVMXST. 

By BHBUxm Alios, MJL Frofenor of Juziipnideoce to tba Iazi8.«f 0»nrt. 
Second Bdition, reyifled. Crown 8yo. 6«. ' 

TlM IV8TIIUTS8 of JVSTiaiAS; widiEnglis]iIiitrodiustiaxi,TEaiis- 
laUon and Nofees. B7 T. 0. Sahiubs, U.A. Sixth Edition. 8td. IBs. 

■OOKJfcTKg and tho 80GBATIC SCHOOLS. Tranilated fiom the 
Oennan of Dr. E. Zw.lm, idth tibe Antbor'sapproTa], by tlie Ser. Obitaud J. 
Bbichxl, li^. Crown 8to. 84. dd, 

Tho STOICS, EPICUBE/LHfi, and SCSFTIC8. Tianslated frcm the 
German of Dr. B. Zblur, with the Author's approval, hj Oswald J. RwrmrOT.^ 
M.A* Grown 8to. piioa lU, 

Tba XTHIC8 of ABISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 
Obabt, Bart. ILA. LLJ>. Third Edition. 3 toIs. 8to. 82<. 

The POLITICS of ABISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Nates. By 
BiCHABD COHOBBVE, M^ New Edition, reviaed. 8vo. 18<. 

Tbe SICOKAOESAN ETHICS of AEISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. 7ellow uid late Lecturer of Merton GoUeg^ 
and Bometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8to. 12«. 

PICTUBE LO0IC ; an Attempt to Popularise the Science cf Beason- 
ing by the combination of Humorous PictureB witii Bzamples of Beasonjng- 
taken from Daily Life. By A. Swinboukkx:, B.A. With Woodcut Illustra> 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Second Edition. Fop. 8vo. price 6«. 

BLKKEITTS of LOeiC. By B. Whatblt, D.D. late Axchhishop of 
DnbUn. New Bdition. 8yo. 10«. 6d. crown 8to. 4<. 6d. 

Blementg of Bhetozic. By the same Author. New Edition. Sro. 
lOs, Bd, crown 8td. Ab. 64. 

Hnglish SynoBymes. By E. Jane Whatelt. Edited hy Archbishop 
Whatblt. Ftfth Bdition. Fop. 8yo. prioe 3s. 

On the nrFLUENCE of ATTTHOBITY in MATTEBS of OPINION 

By the late Sir aBORGBCoBNZWALLLBWiSjBort. New Edition. {If early ready, 

DEMOCBACT in ABCEBICA By Albxis de Tocqt7btii.£b. Trans- 
lated by Hbnrt Bbetb, Esq. New Bdition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16«. 

OBDEB and PEOGBESS: Fort I. Thoughts on Government; Part 
n. studies of Political Crises. By Ebsdbbic Harbison, M.A. of Lincoln's 
Inn. 8yo. price 14s, 

COMTE'S SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TREATISE upon 
SOCIOLOaY. Translated from the Paris Edition of 1851-18M, and furnished 
with Analytical Tables of Contents. In Four Yolumes, 8to. eadi forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise : — 

YoL. L Qeneral Yiew of Positivism and its Introductory Ptinciplea. Translated 
by J. H. Bbidobs, M.B. Price 21«. 

YoL. II. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated by 
E. Haheqsok, ]£. a Prioe lis, 

YOL. m. Social Dyxnmies, or the Qeneral Laws of Human Ftrogress (the 
Pbiloaepfay of History). O^nnalated by E. S. Beesly, MA.. [In tkejfrets. 

YOL. lY, Qyntbeais of the Future of Mankind. Translated by R. CoNeBBVB, 
M«D. ; and an Appendix, containing the Author's Minor Treatises, translated by 
H. D. Hutton, MJL IJopresaraUan, 
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late Azohbiiliop of DnUin. New Bdiidoii, 8n>. price Ids, M, 

LOBB BttO0ir*8 W0BS8, collected and edited by J. SpBDmNO, M.A. 
Bk L.Ib£li^ MJL and D. D. BMaxb* 7 Tota. Sro. pikeiBS. 1B«. M. 

The STJBJECnOir «f WDKSn. By Johh Sttast Mnx. l^ew 
Bdition. Fart8vo.A«. 

On BEFSESENTATIVJi OOffXB]NDBfT. By JoBir Stuabp Mnx 
Oiown 8to. pcioe 94* 

On LIBXBTT. By Jomr Stuakt Mmu New Edition. Post 
8yo. 7«. 6<L Grown Svo. prioftU. 4d. 

FBHrCIFiaBB of POLIXICAL JSCXyHCQET* By John Stuabv ISxLL. 
Saneoth Bdition. 3 toIb. 8vo. 3Qf. Or in 1 vol. Grown Avn. ■pdm4i$* 

aSSATS OB BOMS USSBTTLED VTEBTTOm of FOSCmCAL 

BOOKOMY. By Jomr Stuabi Kill. BeoendBdiUoiu 8T0.6«.£dL 

UTXLITMtlAVIBlC. By John Stuabt Mill. Now Bditaon. 8?a 6s 

HXBOatTATIOini utd BISetTBBIOirff : Political,. PhilosophioeJ, and 
lEnstorioBL By John Btitabt MnXu Now TOtitioiw. 4. vola. fi-vo. prioe £2. 7«. 

EZAMIHAHOK of sir. W. HAMSLrOVS PSILMOfiSar, and of tho 

Fxiacipal Philosophical QueBtlonjB dlflwiMBd in his Wxitings. Bff iOHS BomART 
Mill. Ponxth Bdition. 8to. 16«. 

An •UmVOB of tte ITSGBBflASY HMWB of'TWVtlST ; a Treatise 
on Fore and Applied Logic. By the Uoet Bey. W. Thomson, Jioid AxGiibi£3iop 
of York, D.D. F.B.S. New Edition. Crown 8vo. prioe Oi. 

PXUNHFLEB of "ECQWOSniAX FHILOSoK&x. By Hevbt DonniNa 

IfAOLBOD, H. A. Batrister-at-Iiaw. Second THItinn. In Two Yolnmes. Yol. I. 
Ito. price 16s. YoL. H. Babt L price ISi. 

A 8Z8TBK of LOGIC, BATIOGINAXIVE.aiid JKBUCXIV;^ By. Johh 

BnxAST Mill. Ninth Edition. Two -vols. Sro. 2fi«. 

8FEBCHE8 of the EIGHT HOIT. LOBS MAGAULAY, QOZTsciad by 
Himaetf . People's Edttion, crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

The OEATIOir of DEHOSTHENES on the GBOWH. Tmnaktad by 
the Bight Hon. Shr B. P. fini.Tim. Grown 8vo. prtoe fi«. 

FAIOIJEB of 8FSECS: Pour Loctime deliycared before the Bcnral 

Institution of Oreot Britain. By Uie Bav. F. W. Fabbas, DJD. J'JLfi. iSew 
Bdition. Crown 8to. 8«. M. 

CEAPTEB8 on LAITOIIAOS. By the Bey. P. W. Pasbajk, D J). PJLS. 
New Bdition. Crown 8to. £«. 

HAHDBOOK of the ZKGUSK LAHBUAQE. Por the use of Students 
of the UniTetsitieB and the Higher Glasses in Schools. By B. O. Latoax, MJl. 
JLD. ho. late FeUew of King's College, Cambiiaga ; late Ptofeasorof Bnglishiii 
UniT. OofU. Lend. Xha Niatii i»MUmm Grown 'Avo. priee 6$. 

A SSOraOiridlY of tiu EIBLISH LAVOlAfiK By'R.a.lMLTBAMi 
X.A. MJ). Samded ov the Dicttonary of Dr. fiAMOBL JomnKor, as 
edited hy the Bar. H. X Todd, with uonaeons Kmnndations and Artditiena^ 
Jh Foor Ydimies, 4to. price £7. 

A F&ACnCAL EHGLXSU BXCTTOHAXT, on the Plan of Wldte's 
Bnglidi-Lat^ and Li^-Bngllsh DicUonarie8._By John T^ Whteb, DJ).J2zon. 
ana 



T. a Boanv, MjL ftrtihint Mwtir. Kiag Bdwaid^ Qrammar SehoaW 
Binningham. Bostftro. [fi* ' 
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TBBSAVBVS of BVeUIH W0BD8 and PHBA8B8, classified and 
■RMigwl w M to tMtlitabe tb« BzpreMlon of Idou, and aarist in lAtermxy 
Oonimttlon. By P* M* Boor, MJ>. NowBditlon. Crown Sro. lOf. 6<i. 

UOnrBBS on the 8GIEVCE of LAKGITAGE. By F. Max Muixbb, 

1CA.AC. Tba XlgbthBdition. S tola, orown Sro. 16«. 

MiJnrAL Of EBGLI8H LITERATXTBE, Historical and Critical. By 
Tkoicia Abnou>, M.A* Now Bdition. Crown 8to. It. Bd, 

801JTHZT8 BOCTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by tlie Ber. 
J. W. Wabtib, B J). Sqaan orown 8to. 12«. M. 

EI8T0BICAL and CBITICAL COMXEITTAST on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a Now Tnuulation. By M. M. Eaubch, Fh.D. Vol. I. GenetU, 
8to. IBt, or adapted for the Ooneral Header, 12i, Yol.,11, Exodus, 15«. or 
Mdapfeed for the General Beader, 12«. Vol. III. LeviHetUy Part I. 16s. or 
adapted for the General Beader, Bt, Yol. IY. LevUicut, Past IL 16<. or 
adapted for the General Header, St, 

A DIOnOHABT of BOMAN and GBEEE AKTiaUITIES, with 
about Two Thooaand Bngravinga on Wood from Ancient Origtnala, illuafcratiire 
of the Induatrial Ajrta and Social Life of the Greeks and Homans. By A. High, 
B«A. niird Bdition, reriaed and improTod. Crown 8vo. price 7«. Sd, 

A LATIH.EirGLISH 1>ICTI0KABY. By John T. White, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. B. HmDLi, MJL Oxon. Heviaed Bdition. 8 vola. 4to. 42«. 

WHITE'8 COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABY antermediate 
Biae), abridged for the nae of Unireraity Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8to. 18<. 

WHITB'8 JUNIOB STXTBEKT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY. New Bdition. Sqnare 12mo. price Ht, 

a«-«*..w / The BNGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABY, price fi*. (W. 
BepBXMelj j ,j^ LATIN-BNGLISH DICTIONABY, price 7*. ed, 

A LATnr-ENGLISH DICTIONABY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
daaa Schools. By John T. Whxtb, D.D. Ozon. Sqnare fcp. Sto. price Ss. 

An ENGLI8H-6BEEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
need by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yongx, B.A. New Bdition. 
ito. price 21«. 

Mr. YONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
hia larger work (aa aboye). Heviaed Bdition. Sqnare 12mo. price Bt, M, 

A GBEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, DJ). 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. Scott, D.D. Dean of Bocheeter. Sixth Bdition. 
Crown 4to. price 86<. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Liddell and 
Scott's Qretk-Englith Lexicon. Fourteenth Bdition. Square 12mo. 7«. 6<l. 

A FBACTICAL DICTIONABY of the FBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGBS. By L. CoNTAKSEAU. Heriaed Bdition. Post 8to. 10«. 6<l. 

CONTAHSEAU'S FOCXET DICTIONABY, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. New Bdition. Square 18mo. Zt, Sd. 

HEW FBACTICAL DICTIONABY of the GEBMAN LANGUAGE, 

German-Bnglish and BngUsh-German. By the Bey. W. L. Blagklet, MJL 
and Dr. Carl Habtin Fbiedlandeb. Poat 8to. It, 6d, 

The XASTBBY of LAHGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongnea Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbendebgast. 8to. 9t, 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTTJBE8 delivered in AVEEICA in 1874. By Chablbs Eikoslet, 
F.L.S. F.Q.S. late Rector of Evenley. Crown 8yo. price 5«. 

TEE 1CI8CELLANE0TT8 W0BS8 of TH01CA8 ABKOLB, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Bugby School and Beglas Profeaaor of Modem Hlstary in 
the Unlyersity of Oxford, collected and republished. 8yo. 7s, M, 

1CI8GELLANB0TT8 and F08THTT1C0TT8 W0BS8 of the Late HEHBT 

THOMAS BUCELB. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helbn Tatlob. 
8 Yols. 8to. price 62<. 6d, 

XI8CELIANE0TT8 WBITIKG8 of JOHN COKnfGTOK, IC.A. late 

Corpus Professor of Latin in the UniTendty of Oxford. Bdlted l^ J. A. 
STMOinw, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. & Smith, M.A. 3 toIs. 8yo. 28«. 

E88AT8, CBITICAL and BIOOBAFHICAI. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Revieu>. By Henrt BOGERS. New Edition, with Additions. 2 Tola. 
crown 8to. price 12«. 

E88AT8 on lome THEOLOGICAL C0BTB0yEBSIE8 of the TIKE. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review, By Hsnbt Boobrs. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8to. price 6s, 

BECBEATI0B8 of a GOTTNTBT FAB80B. By A. K. H. B. FnuT 

and Bbcx)Ki> Series, crown 8yo. 8«. dd, each. 

The Common-place FhUoiopher in Town and Country. By A. K. H« B. 
Grown 8yo. price Ss, 6d, 

Leiinre Honri in Town; Essays Ck>n8olatory, iEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic By A. K. H. B. Crown 8to. 3s. M. 

The Autumn Eolidayi of a Country Farson ; Essays contributed to 
Frtuer^s Magazine, &c. By A. K» H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6<l. 

Seaside Xuiingi on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. E. H. B. 
Crown 8yo. price 3s, 6d, 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Farson. By A. K. H. B. Fib8t» 
SaooNO, and Third Serzbb, crown 8yo. 3s, fid. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Farson, selected from Essays oon- 
tribated to Eraser's Magatine, By A. E. H. B. Crown 8to. 3s, 6d, 

Sunday Afternoons at the Farish Church of a Scottish University 

City. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8to. 3s, 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. ByA.K.H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. M. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken firom a City Pulpit. By A. E. H. B. 
Crown 8vo. price 3s, M, 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; MemorialB of St Andrews 
Sundays. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3s, M, 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A.X.H. B. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churehes, and Xoralitiet. By A. E. H. B. Grown 
8to. price 3s, 6d, 
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8E0BT STXTDIBB on GBSAT 817BJSCT8. Bj Jambb Astbdvy 
VBOUDBylCJLlBteMloirof ■zatorCkiil.Ozfaid. 3 vote, crown 8n>. pciee 12<. 

LOSB MACAXTLArS XI8CELLAVX0TT8 WBITDrGB:— 

L&BHABT BnTiov. 2 toIb. 8to. Poxtzait, 21«. 
FaopuirBBDEnov. 1 toL crown 8?o. 4«. <M. 

BUD) ¥ACAOTi Ayi MlCELIdU BBOOT WJUTiJHOfl aad 8PBSCHBB. 

Bi'uuwjfs Buifuiii', in crown 8ro. pirioe ^ 

The Bev. STinfET SXITH'S E8SAT8 contributed to the T!HiTihTiTg K 
Beriflw. Anthnriwirt Edition, complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. price 3«i Sd. 

The Bev. ffTBinST 8inTE*S MiSCJSLIiAJI K0U8 WOBXSl; innlnfjing 
his OontriUptioDB to the Sdinburgh Review. Grown 8to. 6t, 

The WIT Md WIBDOX of the Bav. 8TBKET SXIIfl:; a SeUctum of 
the moetmemoeftble FesMges in hii WritingB and GonTecsation. IQme. 8«. 6d, 

The EGIiI?8E of FAITH; or, a Vkiit to a Beligioi» Seeptic By 
Hbnbt BoaxBS. Latest Edition. Fop. Svo. price 6e, 

Defenoe of the Eolipie of Faith, by its Author ; a rcyjoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Bepl^* Latest Sditim. Fop 8to. price Bt, 6d, 

GHIP8 firom a ftSBHAN WOBKflfiOP; Essays on the Scienee of 

Baligion, on Mythology, Traditionfl, and GnstomB, and on lAiefiofence of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max MttUJcn, M^ &c. 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 18i. 

ABALTSIS of the PHENOIESHA of tlie HVMAir KOTO. By 
Jamk Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, ninstntiTe and Critical, I7 
AuKAiTDBR Badt, Ainmxw FiKDLATBB, and Ceosgs Gbotx. Edited, vith 
additional Notes, by John Stuabt Mill. 2 vols. 8yo. price 28f. 

An nriBOBVCTIOir to KBITTAL FHIL060PB7, on the InductiTe 
Method. By J. D. Mobxll, H.A. LL.D. 8yo. 12«. 

BLEICEBTB of P8YCE0L0QT, containiBg the Analysis of the 
Intellectual Powers. By J. D. Mobell, M. A. LL.D. Post 8to. Is. Sd, 

The BECBfiT of HXCSL; being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H. SriBLma, LL.D. 3 vols. 8yo. 28*. 

SIB WILLIAM HAKILTOir ; being the Philosophy of Perception : an 
Analysis. By J. H. Qnausa, LL.I). 8to. 0«. 

The 8BHSE8 and the IVTBLLBCT. By Auekakdbb Bain, MJ>. 
Professor of Logic in the TTniversifcy of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 15«. 

The EXOTIOBB and the WILL. By ALHXiKnBB Bain, LL.I). Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aiierdeen. Thkd Editiaaa, thoroughly 
revised, and in great part re-wrltten. Bvo. price 15s. 

XEHTAL and UOBAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Oz 
separately : Pabt L Meaua Aimee, 6s. 6d. PabtH. JTerta Sdeiuei 4«. 6d. 

LOGIC, BEBTTCTIVE and HTBTTCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Fabib, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Bach Pert may be had-sepeontely :— 
Pabt I. Deduction, 4s, Pabt U. JMuetiou, 6m. 6d. 

A BTTB0BT of EABABOXBS. By Auouotus Bn Moboah, FJLAJ9. 
and CP.S. 8vo. 16s, 

ABPABITIOKS ; a Karrativa of Pacts. By the Rev. B. W. QraxM, 

M.A. Author of * The l^tb of the Bible ' &c. Crown 8vo. poioe is^M, 
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A TEEATISE of XTTMAH irATTTEE, being an Attempt to Intndnee 
I the Bxpotiinental Method of Beaaoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia- 

, logaes ooncemlng Natural Religion. By David Hums. Edited, with Notes, 

&c. by T. H. Obxen, FeUow and Tutor, BalL. CoU. and I.H. OB08B,EeUow 

and Tutor, Queen's Ck>n. Oxford. 3 yols. 8vo. 2St. 

MttttEB .MOB&L, POLITICAL, and LITBBAST. By Datxd Uvxe. 
By the soBoae Bditora. 2 Tola. 8to. prioe 2Ss. 

^ The PHILOSOPHY of KECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 

Mtantal, Moral, aad Social Sdenoe. By Ohablbb Bbat. 8to. 9s, 

UBBEKWEOPff SYSTEJI of LOGIC and HISTQBT of LQOIOAL 

DOCTBLNBS. Translated, with Notes and Appendioes, by T, M. LomsAT, 
M.A. F.B.S.E. 8yo. price Ids. 

PBA6MEHTABY PAPEB8 on SCISHCE and other Snbjects. By 
the late Sb: H. HOLLAiO), Bart. Edited l)y his Son, the Be7.E.H0LLA2Ss. 6to. 
price 14«. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology y Popular Geography^ &c. 

BBIITKLET'S ASTBOKOHT. Eeyised and partly re-written, with 
Additianal OhapteiB, and an Appandiz of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bbunnow, 
HlD. Astronomer Boyal of Ireland. Crown 8yo. price 6«. 

OfUTLINBB of ASTBONOKT. By Sir J. F. W. Hesschel, Bart. 
MJL. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Square orown 8to. 12i. 

£88AT8 on ASTBONOKY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
tin Son and Sun-surrounding Space, Sfcais and Star-doudleta ; with a Dissertation 
on tlifi approaching Transit of Yenus. By Biohabo A. Fbootob, B.A. With 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8to. 12i. 

IHX IBAISIIS of VEBTTS ; a Popular Aoeoimt of Past and Coming 
l^snsits, from the first obserred by Horrooka A.D. 1039 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. By B. A. Pboctob, BA. Second Edition, with *iO Plates (12 oolouzed) 
and 38 Woodcuts, down Bro. 8<.6(L 

ThiB VBIVEBSB and the GO3nir0 TBAN8ITS : Presenting He- 
oeazohes into and l^ewYiewv respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with anlnvestigation of the Conditions of the Coming Txansits of Yonus. 
By B. A. Pboctob, BJL. With 22 Charto and 22 Woodcuts. Syo. 16«. 

Hw XOOlf ; her ICotiom , Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By B. A. Pboctob, B.A. With Plates, Gharta, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photographs. Grown 8vo. lfi«. 

Th e W3TBi\ BVLBB, LIGHT, PIBE, and LIFE of the PLAHSTAST 

STBTBH. By R. Au Pboctob, B A. Second Editfen, witta 10 Plates (7 oo- 
Imnrad) and 107 Figures on Wood, down 8vo. 14<. 

QflQEOB W0BLD8 THAS QUBS; tlie Plmnlity of Warlde Stodied 
imdar tfaa Light of Baoent Botantifio Beseajmhes. By B. A. Pbootob, BA. 
Third Bdition, with Umufltratftona. down 8to. lOf. &2. 

The 0BB8 ABOVHB US ; Eamiliar Essays on the Moon and Planets,^ 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured I^dra of Stars. By B. A. Pboctob, 
BUL Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams, down 8yo. prioe 7«. 6c(. 
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SATinUI and iti 8T8TXX. By B. A. Pboctob, BJL 8vo. with 14 
Plates, lU. 

A irSW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Obsenratoiy, 
In TwelTB Circular ICapa (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to 'Webb^s Celestial Olqects for Common Telescopes.* With a Lefcterpreoa 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, iUostrated by 9 Diagrams. By B. A. 
Pboctob, BJL Crown 8?o. 64. 

SCHELLEIT'S SPECTBVK AKALTSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitntion of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jaitb and C. LAfi8KLL; edited, with Notes, by W. Huggikb, TJi.T>« 
F.BJ3. With 18 Plates (6 oolonred) and 223 Woodcuts. 8to. price 28i. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COlClCOlf TELESCOPES. By the Ber. 
T. W. Webb. M.A. F.B JL.8. Third Edition, reyiaed and enlarged ; with M^is» 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. price Is, Bd, 

AIB and BAIK; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
BOBXBT Akous Sutth, Ph.D. F.B.S. F.C.S. With 8 Slnstrations. 8yo. 24s. 

AIB and its BELATIOKS to LITE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Coune of Lectures dellverei at the Boyal Institution of 
Great Britain in 1874. By Walter Nobl Hartley, F.CS. Demonstrator of 
Chemdstry at King's College, London. With 66 Woodcuts. Small 8to. 6$, 

KATTTICAL SirBV£TIK0, an INTBODITCTIOK to the PRACTICAL 

and THEOBBTICAL STUDY of. By J. K. Lauohton, M.A. SmaU 8to. 6«. 

XAGKETISIC and BEVL/LTIOK of the COMPASS. For the Use of 

Students in Navigation and Science Schools. By J. Hbbbifield, LL.D. 
18mo. It. dd, 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBICS, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
ICoTements of the Atmosphere. Translated by B. H. Soorr, H. A. 8yo. 10«. €d, 

KEITH JOHNSTOB'S GENERAL DICTIONARY of 0EO0RAFHT, 

DescriptiTe, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gasetteer 
of the World. New Edition, rerised and corrected. 1 vol. 8yo. [Ifearlv readjf. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEO0RAFHT. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting dearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Bey. G. Butlbb, M.A. 
Imperial 8yo. bound, price 6s. or imperial 4to. 5s. doth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANITAL of MODERN 0EOORAPHT. By 

the Bey. asoBOB Butler, M. A. Principal of Liyerpool College ; Editor of * The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' lln prepar<Uion. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHT Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Study of Andent Qoography, by the Bey. Gbobob 
Butlbb, M.A. Prindpal of Liyerpool College. [/» preparation, 

XATTNDER'S TREASBRT of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptiye, and Political. Edited by W. Huohbb, F.B.G.S. Beyiaed Bditioa, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fq). (is, cloth, or 10«. bound in calf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TBXT-B00S8 of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisaiui and of Studente in Public and Science Schools. 
Bdited by T. M. Goodbye, M.A. and G. W. Merrifield, F.B.S. 

Edited by T. M. Goodkvx, H.A. 

Anderson's Strength of Materials, small Syo. 84. 6d. 

Bloxau's Metals, As, dd. 

GoODEVX's Elements of Mechanism, Zs. Bd. 

Principles of Mechanics, 8j. 6d. 

Gbifbin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, Ss, 6d, Notes, Zs.Sd, 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism, d«. 6d, 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Ss. 6d. 

Merrdtibld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Zs, 6d. Kdj, 8j. 6d, 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry. 84. 6d. 

Shellet's Workshop Appliances, ds. 6d, 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, Zs. 6d, 

Edited by C. W. MBiuaFiKLD, F.B.S. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, 3t, Bd. 
Thorpe's Qaantitative Chemical Analysis, it. Bd, 
Thorpe & Muir's Qualitative Analysis, 3s, Bd, 

SLEICENTABT TBEATISE on FHTSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's £UmenU de Physique by E. Atkixson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 738 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. I5s. 

HATTTBAL PHILOSOPHY for GENEBAL BEADEBS and YOITNO 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulas 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Cours de 
Physique and by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition, ^iih 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 7s. Bd. 

HSLKHOLTZ'S POPTTLAB LECTTTBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndall. Svo. with nume- 
Fous Woodcuts, price 12«. Bd, 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the' 
Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physica 
in the University of Borlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. &c. Svo. price '3Bs. 

The HI8T0BY of ICODEBN lilTSIG, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hitllah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen's College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition, 1 vol. post Svo. [/n the press 

80TTND. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.CL. F.E.S. Third Edition, 
including Recent Researches on Fog-Signalling; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 10s. Bd. 

HEAT a ICOBE of MOTION. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.CL. 
F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. lOs. Bd, 

CONTBIBTTTIONS to MOLEGTTLAB FHTSICS in the DOMAIN of 

RADIANT HEAT. By J. TTNDALL, LL.D. D.CL. F.B.S. With 2 Plates and 
81 Woodcuts. Svo. IBs, 
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SE8EAS0HX8 on DIAVAOHETISIC and MAGKE-CBTSTALLIC 

ACTION ; Indading the Qoestioxi of Diamagnetio PoluHy. By J. Tyndalx., 
ILD. D.C.L. F.B.S. With 6 plates and znany Woodcuts. 8to. li«. 

V0TB8 of a COUBSE of SEYBK LBCTUBIS on BLBCTSKIAL 

FHBNOMBNA and THB0BIB8, delivered at the Boyal Institotion, ▲.d. 1870. 
^7 JoBK TXHStALL^ LL.D., D.O.L., F JLB. Grown 8ro, Is, eewed ; 1«. 9d. cloth. 

SIX LECTTTBE8 on LIGHT deliyered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tykdall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B^ Beoond Editian, with Portrait, 
Plate, and 69 Diagrams. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

HOTES of a COITSSE of KIKE LSCTTJBE8 on LIGHT delivered at the 
Boyal Institution, a.d. 1869. By Jomr Ttndaix, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. 
Crown 8yo. price 1<. sewed, or It. M, doth. 

ADDRESS deliyered before the British Association assembled at 
Belfast. By John Ttndall, F.B.S. President. 8th Thonsaad, with New 
Pief aoe and the Manchester Address. 8to. i*. BcL 

FBAGMEKT8 of SCIEKCE. By John TT2a)Aix, I1L.D. D.C.L. F.E.S. 
New Edition. [/» the preu, 

LIGHT SCIEKCE for LEISTTEE HOTTES; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Sdentiflo Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By B. A. PaocroB, 
B.A. First and Beoond Series. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6d. each. 

A TBEATISB on MAGKETISH, General and Terrestrial. By Hum- 
PHBXT Llotd, D.D. D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8to. ios. 6d. 

ELEICEKTABT TREATISE on the WAVE-THEORT of LIGHT. 

By HuMPHBiCT Llotd, D.D. D.C J<. ProYOst of Trinity OoUege, Dublin. Third 
Edition, rerlaed and enlarged. 8yo. price 10«. 6d. 

The CORRELATIOK of FHTSIGAL FORCES. By the Hon. Sir W. K. 
Gbovx, M.A. F.B.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Fleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8yo. price ISs. 

An ELEXEKTART EXPOSITIOK of the DOCtRIKE of EKERGY. 

By D. D. Heath, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8to 
prioe U. 6d. 

The COHFARATIYE AKATOHYand PHTSIOLOGT of the VERTB- 

BBATB AimCALS. By BiCHABD OWBN, F.B.S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 
8 TOls. 8to. £8. 13«. Gd. 

FRIKCIFLES of AKIHAL XECHAKICS. By the Bey. S. Havghton, 
F.B.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dabl. 1C.D. DnU. and D.CL. Oxon. Beoond 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8yo. 21«. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bbbnhabd Vok Cotta. 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawbencb ; with Enijlish, German, and Frencih 
Bynonymes. Post 8yo. Uf . 

The AKCIEKT STOKE IMFLEKEKTS, WEAFOKS, and ORKA- 

HENTS of GBBA.T BBITAIN. By John EyiNS, F Jft.S. F.S.A. With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuta. 8to. price 28«. 

The KATIYE RACES of the PACIFIC STATES of KORTH AHERICA. 

By HuBXRT Hows Bancbott. Vol. I. Wild Tribes, their Manners and Ons- 
toms, with 6 Haps. 8yo. 25«. Yol. II. Native Baces of the Pacific, 25«. 
Yol. HI. Myths and Languages, 26«. To be completed early in the year 1876, 
in Two more Yolumes: Yol. lY. Antiquities and Arobitectural Bemains. 
Yol. Y. Aboriginal History and Migrations ; Index to the Entire Work. 
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PSIILSVAL WORLD of 8WITZESLAKD. By ProfeMor Oswald 
Hkrb, of the University of Zorich. Translated by W. S. Dallab. F.L^, and 
edited by Jaubs Hetwood, M.A., F.R.S. 2 toIs. 8to. ivith. numerona Illus- 
tr^ona. ilnAe press. 

The OBIGUr of CIYILI8ATI0H aad tb» FBIIEITIVS COVBITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Sodal Ciondition of BaTages. By Bir John LubbooXs 
Bart. H.F. J'.B.S. Third Edition, with 35 Woodcats. 8to.18«. 

'gniT.'B AKIMAL8; being a Descriptioii of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptnxea, from the Ape to the CoraL By the Ber. J. G. 
Wood, MJL. F Ji.S. With about 100 Yignetfeee on Wood. 8to.31«. 

HOKBS WITHOnT KATTTIB ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Ani""^^, olaaaed aocoiding to their Principle of Oonatmction. By the Bay. J. 
G. Wood, MJL F Ji.S. With abont UO Yignettea on Wood. 8to. lii. 

IHSECT8 AT HOM£ ; a Popular Acconnt of Britiah Insects, their 
Btractare,Habita, and TranafotmatioDfl. By the Ber. J. G. Wood, M JL FX.S. 
With upwards of 700 UlnBtrationa. 8to. price 21«. 

nrSSCTB ABSOilB; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Stmotnre, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, M Jl. F.L.S. Printed 
and illustrated uniformly with * Insects at Home.' Sro. indoe 2ls, 

8TBANGE DWELLIITOS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' ^ the Bat. J. G. Wood^ 
M Jl. FJaS. With about 60 Woodcut Illnstratlona. Crown Svo. price 7<. Sd, 

OUT of D00S8 ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, K A. F.L.S. With Eleven Illustrations from 
Original Desigmi engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 

GAUE PBESESYEBS and BISB FBESEBVEB8, or * Which are 
our Friends ? ' By Gsobob Fbancib Morant, late Captain 12(di Boyal Lancen 
& Major Gape Mounted Biflemen. Crown 8vo. pvioe 6s, 

A FAVIIIAB HI8T0BY of BIBBS. By E. Stamixt, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3s, Bd, 

The SEA and iti LI7ING WONBEBS. By Dr. Geobgb Habtwio. 

Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illastrations, 10«. 6d. 

The TBOFICAL WOBLB. By Dr. Gbohob Habtwio. With above 160 
HluBtrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10«. 6d, 

The SBBTEBBANEAN WOBLB. By Dr. Gbobqb Habtwio. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price lOf. 6d. 

The FOLAB WOBLB, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gborgb Habtwio. With 
8 Ghromoxylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10». 6d. 

THE AEBIAL WOBLB. By Dr. a. Habtwio. New Edition, with 8 
Chromoxylographs and 60 Woodcut Illastrations. 8vo. price 21«. 

SIBBT and SPEKCE*S INTBOBBCTIOlf to EKTOUOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

KAUNBEB'8 TBEASTTBT of NATTTBAL HISTOBY, or Popvlar 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and (keeping Things. 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. cloth, or 10s, bound in calf. 

MATnrBEB*8 SOIENTIFIG and LITEBABT TBEASUBT. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with abOTB 1.000 
new Articles, by J. Y. JomrsoN. Fcp. Svo. 9s, cloth, or 10«. calf. 
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HAMDBOOK of HABDT TBSE8, 8HBUB8, aad HSBBACE0V8 
PLAKTB, ooBtalnlng DetciipHoni, Nattre OonntriM, &c of a Seleotlon of tbe 
B«l BpwlM In CnltiTition ; togeth^ with Caltand Detail*, Oompttratiye 
Haidinen,8iiitaUUtjforP»rtlcii]arPoaitioiw,&c ByW.B.HKifazJET. Baaed on 
DKAinn and Naudct's Mamul de r Amateur du Jardbu, and indncUng tbe 264 
Oriidbutl Woodcatt. Medinm 8to. 21<. 

A GXHXBAL 8T8TSX of BOT AVT BESCEIPTiyS and AK ALTTICAL. 

L OntUnea of Organografthy, Anatomy, and Fhyiiology ; n. Deacriptiona and 
lUaatntlonsof the Orden. By B. Lk Haout, and J. Dbcaisnk, Memben of 
the Inatitote of France. Tnuaalated l^ Mn. Hookxr. The Orden arranged 
after the Method followed in the UniTeraities and Schooto of Great Britain, iti 
Ooloniei, America, and India ; with an Appendix on the Nataral Method, and 
other Additiona, by J. D. Hookkr, F.R.S. &c. Director of tbe Boyal Botanical 
Ga(dstta,K«w. With £,500 Woodcata. Imperial 8vo. price 52s, M, 

Tk« TBSA8TJBT of BOTAHY, or Fo|ralar Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; inclnding a Oloasary of Botanical Terma. Bdited l^ J. Likdixt, 
F.B.8. and T. Moons, F.L.8. aaalBted by eminent Ckmtribatora. With 274 
Woodoata and 20 Steel Flatea. Two Parts, fcp. 8yo. 12«. doth, or 20«. calf. 

Tke SLSKSKTS of BOTAHY for FAICILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Bdition, reriaed by Thomas Moobb, FXA Fcp. 8yo. with 154 Wood- 
entB,2«. 6d. 

Tke BOSE AKATETTB'B GTTIBE. By Thoiias Riyebs. Fourteenth 
Bditlon, Fcp. 8to. 4j. 

LOVBOIT'B EKGTCLOPADIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Oharacter, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Cheat Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 42«. 

BBAVBE'S DICTION ABT of SCIENCE, LITEBATintE, and ART. 

Re-edited by the ReT. CMbobos W. Ck>x, MJL. late Scholar of Trinity Ckdlege, 
Oxford ; asristed by Gontributon of eminent Sdentiflc and Liteiaxy Acquire- 
meats. New Edition, revised. 8 toIs. medium 8yo. 6Zt. 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A DICTIONABT of CHEMISTBY and the AUied Branches of other 
Sdenoes. By Henrt Watts, F.E.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
SeyenYolnmes, medium 8yo. price £10. 16«. Od. 

ELEMENTS Of CHEMISTBT, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Axlbn 
MxLLKa, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Ck>ll. London. New 
Bdition. 8 vols. 8to. £8. Part I. Chemical Phtsics, lbs. Part n. 
Inoroanio Chbmistbt, 21f. Part in. Oroanio Chsmistrt, New Edition 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By William Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 
price 12«. M, 

A PBACTICAL HANDBOOK of DTEINO and CALICO FEINTING. 

By William Crookeb, F.R.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of I)yed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 86 Woodcuts. Svo. 42«. 
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OUTLIVES of PHY8I0L0OT, Human and Comparative. Bj John 
MarbhatJi, F.R.C.S. Burgeon to the Univenity College HospitaL 3 yolB* 
crown Svo. with 122 Woodouts, 82<. 

PHTSIOIOGICAL AKATOMT and FHY8I0L0OT of ICAK. By the 
late B. B. Todd, H.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowman, F.B.S. of King's College. 
With numeroos BlastrationB. Vol. n. 8vo. 25s. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Liokiel S. Bbalb, F.B.S. in course of pnbU- 
cation, with many Illnstrations. Fabts I. and II. price 7s. 6d, each. 

HEALTH in the HOUSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Men In Leeds and Saltaire. By Cathsrixs 
M. BucKTON. Third Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcnts, bs. 



The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTIOKAET of AETISTS of the EK0LI8H SCHOOL : Painters,. . 
Boulptors, Architects, Engravers, and Omamentists ; with Notices of their Lives 
and Works. By S. Bkdobave. 8vo. 16j. 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Scott 
(the Autho.) and L. Alma Tadbma. Crown Svo. price lbs, 

HALF-HOTTB LECTITSES on the HI8T0BY and PBACTICE of the 

FINE and OBNAMENTAL ABTS. By W. B. Scoir, Assistant Inspector in 
Art, Department of Science and Art. Third Edition, with fiU Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. 8j. 6<2. 

The THBEE GATHEDEALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
Longman, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 21«. 

IK PAIBTLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Bichabd 
DOTLB. With a Poem by W. Alungham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price lbs. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. .Crown 4to. 6Sf. cloth, gilt top; 
or £A 6s, degantly bound in morocco. 

SACBED and LEGEND ABY ABT. By Mbs. Jahbson. 

Legend! of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown Svo. 81<. 6d, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etohings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
166 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 21s, 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Bastlaks. Bevised Edition, with 81 Btchings aod 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown Svo. iSts, 

B 
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2%^ Useful ArtSj Manufactures^ &c. 

0WI£T*8 XHCTCLOPJBBIA of AECHlYlBGTTTftfi, with above 1,600 
BngTATingi oa Wood. New BdlUon, nvlaed and enlarged by Wtatt 
Pafwoxih. 8to. 62*. 6<2. 

EIHT8 on EOTTSSHOLD TASTE in FTTKNITTrEE, TTFHOLSTE&T, 

and other Detailn. By Chasues L. Eastlakb, Architect. New Edition, 
With about 90 lUnatrBliona. Bqoaxe crown 8to. li«. 

PBIirCIFLEt of MIMEAinSH, designed for the Use of Stodentfl in 
the UniTersitiefl, and for Engineering Students generally. By R. 
Willis, H.A. F.E.S. &c. Jacksonian Profeesor in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8to. 18«. 

LATHES and TTTE1I1H0, Simple, Kechanieal, and Ornamental. 
By W. Henbt Nobtucoit. With about 240 niostrationa. 8yo. 18«. 

PXK8PSCTIVE ; or, the Art of Drawing what One Sees. Explained' 
and adapted to the nse of those Sketching from Nature. By Ident. W. H. 
Collins, EJi. F.E.A.8. With 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price ht, 

IKBVSTBIAL CHSXISTBT; a Manual for iMannfactnrers and for 
use in Colleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmazm 
and Engler's German Edition of Paten's Pricit de Chimie JndustrieUe, by Br. 
J. D. Barrt. Edited and supplemented t7B.H. Paul, Ph.D. Sro. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. [/n lh« prest. 

USE'S DICTIOKAET of ABTS, UAKITFACTTTBES, and HIKES. 

Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Robert Hukt, F.B.S. assisted by 
nnmerons Contribntors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar with 
Itatrafactnies* With above 2,100 Woodcuts. 8 vols, medinm 8vo. £5 5*, ' 

fiAKBBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEOEAPHY. By R. S. Gitix&t 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Bngineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post OiBoe. Biztli 
Edition, with 141 Woodcuts and 6 Plates. 8vo. price 16<. 

The EITGIirSEE'S HAKBBOOS; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, with the 
necessary Bules, Proportions, and Tables By G. S. LoW2n>BB. PCst 8vo. 5<. 

EECYCLOFJEDIA of CIVIL ENOIinSEEIirO, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By B. Cbest, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.42<. 

OCCASIONAL FAFSBS on SUBJECTS cosneeted with CIVIL ElSh- 

GINEERIKG, GUNNERY, and Naval Architecture. By Michasl Scott, 
Kemb. Inst. C.E. & of InsL N.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 424. 

TBEATISE on IIILLS and mLLWOBX. By Sir W. Faibsaisn, 
Bart.F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 323 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 83<. 

USEFUL INFORMATION for ENCMNBERS. By Sir W. Fairbaihn, 
Bait. F.B.S. Revised Edition, with Ill&strations. 8 vols, crown 8vo. prloe ZU, 6d. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Bnilding 

Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbaibn, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition^ enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 16i. 
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▲ TBEAiTIBB cm. the SffSAfll EBl^HRV, in its yarions ApplicationB 
to Htnea, MUls, Steam Navigation, Bailwatyv, and Agricttlttm. By J. Botibnb, 
O.B. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 646 WoodoatB. 4to. 43«. 

CATECXISV of the 8TBAX HSGIVS, m its various Applications to 
Mines, Hills, Steam NaTigatlon, Bailwaonh mmI itgrieoltork By tbs same 
Author. With 89 Woodcnts. FCp. 8yo. 6«. 

lE&iniBOOK of the STE AIL EITGIHE. By the same Author, fbiraing 
a ExYtotbe Catechism of the Steam Bngine^ with 67 Woodcuts. ?q>. 9fc 

B0TTENE*8BECENT IUFEOYEXS27TS in the STEAK EHCKEHE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, aaad Agri- 
oulture. By John Bottbnb, G.B. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Gs, 

PEACTICAL TREATISE on XSTALLVSOT, adapted fix)m the last 
German BOition of Professor Exrl's Metatturffy by W. Grookbb, F.B.S. &c. 
and E. BSmao, Ph.D. M.B. With 620 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8vo. price £4 ISi. 

MITCHEirS VAinJAL of PEACTICAL ASSATIKG. Fourth Edi^ 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Disoovexies incorporated, 
byW. Cboodbb, FJI.S. With 199 Woodonte. 8to. 81<. 6d. 

LOTTBOK/S EKGTCLOPJBBIA of AG&I€TTLTXrSE.: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Oulti- 
vation and Economy of Agrlcnltnxal Produce. With 1,100 Woodcnts* 8vo. 21«« 

Loudon^s Encyclopfledia of Gaidening : comprisinar the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floricultuze, Artioxioiiltue, and Landscape Gaideniug. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2l4. 



Beligious and Moral Works. 

CHBISTIAir LIFE, its COITESE, its HIVBBAITCSS, and its 

HELPS ; Sermons preaohed mostly in the Chapel of Bngt^ SchooL By the 
late Bev. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. 7f. 6d. 

CHBISTIAK LIFE, its HOPES, its FEAB8, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby ScbooU By tlie late Bev. 
Thomas Abmold, D.D. 8vo. 7<. 6<l. 

SSBKONS chiefly on the nrrBBPEETAIHOK of SCSIPTVBE, 

By the late Bev. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

82BV0NS preached in the Chapel of Augby School ; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Bev. Thomas Abnold, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 8«. %d • 

THREE ESSAYS on BELIOION: Nature; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theism. By Johk Stuabt Mill. 8vo. price 10«. 6<i. 

IHTBOBUGTIOir to the SCIEH€B of BELKIOH. Four Lecture 
delivered at the Boyal Institution ; with Two Bssays on Itatae Analogies an 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MIJlleb, M JL. Crown 8yo. 10«. 64. 

B2 
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BVPEBlTAXirBAL BSLIGIOIT; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Bevdation. Fifth BdiUoii, canfoUy rerlMd, with Eighty Tages of New Prefftoe. 
9 TolB. 8to. lit, 

B88AT8 on the HI8T0BT of the CHBISTIAH BEII0IOir. By Jomr 
Xarl BuBBiLL, K.G. Cabinet Bdidon, reyised. Fcp. 8yo. price Ss, Bd, 



The V£W BIBLE COMXEKTABT, by Bishops and other Clergy 
of the Anglican Church, critically exam 
DJ>. Bishop of KataL 8yo. price 2fi«. 



of the_Anglican Church, critically eommined hj the Bight Bey. J. Wt CoLBNSOy 

" , prio 



BEABOirS of FAITH ; or, the ORDER of the Christian Argument 
Deyeloped and Bzplained. By the Bey. G. S. Dbxw, MJL Second Edition, 
nyiaed and enlarged. Fcp. 8yo. prioe 6$. 

The PBIVITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Relation to the Church 
of England. Dy the Bey. B. W. Savilb, H.A. Bector of Shillingford, Exeter ; 
Author of ' Truth of the Bible ' Lc, 8yo. price 7«. 

STHOimS of the OLD TESTAXENT, their B£ABI]f0 on CHBIS- 
TIAN FAITH and FBACTICB. By the Bey. B. B. azaDLBBrroinE, M.A. Syo. 16s, 

An IHTBODTTCTIOB to the THEOLOGY of the CHITBCH of 
ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Bey. T. P. 
BouLTBEE, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. 8yo. price 6$, 

An EXPOBITIOB of the 89 ABTICLE8, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By B. Haboud Bbowke, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit. 8yo. 16«. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of 8T. PAXIL. By the Key. W. J. 
OontbkjLBB, KJl., and the Very Bey. J. S. Howson, D.D. Dean of Chester :— 

LcBRABT BDrnoK, with aU the Original DlustrationB, Maps, Landscapes <m 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 yols. 4to. 424. 

INTEBMKDZATE EDITION, With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
3 yols. square crown Svo. ils, 

Bfrmaarfs EDmoN, reyised and condensed, with 46 DlustrationB and Maps, 
lyol. crown 8yo. price ds. 

COMMEBTABT on the EPISTLE to the BOICAHS. Bj the Bey. 
W. A. O'GONOB, B.A. Crown 8yo. price 8«. 6d. 

The EPISTLE to the HEBBEWS; with Analytical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Bey. W. A. O'Conoe, B JL. Crown 8yo. prioe U, 6d. 

A CBITICAL and GBAMMATICAL COmCEBTABT on ST. PAUL'S 

Epistles. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8yo. 

Galatiani, Fourth Edition, Ss. 6d, 

Epheiiani, Fourth Edition, Ss, 6d, 

Paitoral Epistlei, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Philippiani, Goloisiane, and Philemon, Third^Edition, 10«. 6i. 

Theisaloniani, Third Edition, 7«. 6d, 
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HISTOBICAL LEGTITBES on the LIFE of OTTB LOBD. By 

0. J. Eluoott, D.D. Bishop of Oloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. 8yo. I3a, 

EYIBEKCE of the TBITTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIGIOK derived 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander Keith, D.D. 87th 
Edition, with Plates, in square Syo. 12«. Bd, ; 89th Edition, in post 8to. 6«. 

HI8T0BT of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. of 
O'dttingen. Tranalated by J. E. Oarpenteb, Mj^., with a Preface by Bubsbll 
Mabtinbau, M.A. 5 vols. 870. 63s. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISBAEL. By Hbinrich Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of G(5ttingen. Translated from the (German by Henry Shasn 
SOLLT, M.A. 8yo. price 12«. $d, [Ifearly ready. 

The TBEA8UBT of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Eer. J. Atrb, MJL. WithMap", 16 F]ates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. price 6f. cloth, or 10<. neatly lx;iind in calf. 

LEGTITBES on the PENTATEUCH and the UOABITE STONE. 
By the Bight Bev. J. W. Golbnso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8to. 12<. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITIC ALLT EXAMINED. 

By the Bight Bev. J. W. Colbnso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Grown 8yo. 6f. 

801CE QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.' 

Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Herbert,' &c. 

New Edition, reyiaed. Fcp. 8yo, price 8«. M, 
PASSING THOUGHTS on BELIGION. By the Author of 'Amy 

Hubert.' New Edition. Fcp. 870. price Ss. Sd. 

The DOCTBINE and PBAGTICE of CONFESSION in the CHUBCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Rev. W. E. Jblp, B.D. sometime Censor of Ch. Ch.; Author 
of * Quousque' &c. 8yo. price 7s, 6d. 

FASTING CODCICUNION, how Bindiog in England by the Canons^ 
With the Testimony of the Early Fathers. An Historical Eisay. By the Rev. 
H. T. EiNGDON, M.A. Second Edition. 8yo. lOs. 6d, 

PBEPABATION for the HOLT COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jsrbmy Tatlob. By Miss Sewell. 82mo. 8<. 

LYBA GEBMANICA, Hymns translated from the German by Misa 

0. WiXKWORTH. Fcp. 8yo. price 5s. 
SPIBITUAL SONGS for the 8UNDATS and H0LIDAT8 throngh- 

out the Year. By J. S. B. Honssll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. 8yo. &*, 

18mo. 2s, 

ENDEAV0UB8 after the CHBISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bey. J. Mabxinbau, LL.D, Fifth Edition, carefully reyised. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d, 

HTMNS of PBAI8E and FBATEB, collected and edited by the Key. 
J. Mabtinbau, LLJ). Grown 8yo. Is. 6d, 32mo. Is. 6d. 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develoy- 
ment of Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. td. 

The SECOND DEATH and the BE8TITUTI0N of ALL THING8 ; 

with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. (A Letter to a Friend.) By Andbbw Jukes. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8yo.8f.6d. 
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WEAZXLrS IVTBODUOTOaiT LXS80M on Che lODEtlSTXAV 
Bvidenoei. 18bm.6<I. 

3ZSH0P JXBSinr TATUOL'B XVTIBS WOBKB. With Life hj 
Bbbop Hkbib. BerlMd axul oonected Jij the Ber. G. P.Sdbt. Gompi0te in 
JXen Yotmnai, Svo. oloUi, prlM £6.4«. 



Travels^ Voyages^ &c. 

Th« mniH AXP8, and How we Crowed tlienL : being a Karrative 
of Two Years' Besidenoe in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months' Tonr 
into the Interior, towards Kinchinjimga and Moont ET««st. Bj a Lady 
PiONiEBB. With lUnstrationB from Original Drawimcamade on the spot by the 
AnthoreiB. Imperial Sto^ [Nearly ready. 

TTBOL and the TTB0LS8B ; being an Account of the People and 
the Land, in tbeir Social, Sporting, and Ubontaineeiii^ A«pectB. By W. A. 
Baiujk QtB/SBJUOH, WithnmMeroos niastrattontfnim flketehes by the Anthor. 
Crown 8to. [Ifoto ready, 

'The TBOSTT CATICABTI8 ; ' An Account of a Walk through Pbrt of 
the Bange, and of an Aaoent of Elbrcz in the Summer of 1874. By P. C. Q-boye. 
WUh Eight niostrations engraved on Wood by E. Whymper, from Riotographs 
taken dnring the Journey, and a Map. Grown Svo. price Ihs, 

A JOVlOrJEar of 1,000 KILBS through EfiTPT and OEnTBIA to the 

SECOND CATABACT of the ITELE. Be^ a PerBonal NarratiTe of Four and 
a Half Months' Life in a Dahiriieeyah on tiie Nile ; with some Account of the 
DiscoTery and Excavation of a Bock-cut Chamber, Bescriptioas of the Biyer, 
the Buins, and the Desert, the People met, the Places visited, the ways and 
moimen of the Natives, dco. By Axsux B. Bdwibds. With numerous IBub- 
tcations from Drawings by the Anthoiess, Map, flans,, Faowmilm, die. Imperial 
8vo. iNearly ready, 

ITALIAV ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Tcentino, and Yenetia. By Douolas W. Fbbshfielo, Editor of *The 
Aliyine Journal.' Square crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price \bi, 

HEBE and THEBE in the ALBS. Ej the Hon. Esbdbbica l^unaxxs. 
With Yignetfce Title. Post 8vo. 6«. M, 

BEVINISCENCES of EEK and HEBE. By J. M. Hs^tecots. 
With Maps and nvmerous lUastEatioas fmm fflcotches 1^ the Author. 1 vol. 
8vo. {.Neoriy ready, 

TWO TEABfl IS FIJI, a Beseiiptlve Karrative of & Residence in the 
7ijian Group of Islandi; with some Account of the Tortimes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By LmoN 
Forbes, M.D. L.B.C.P. F.B,a.6. late Medioal Officer to the Qermaa Ooasalate, 
Apia, Navigator Islands. Grown 8vo. %s, 6<i. 

EI0HT YEABS in CEYLOE. By Sir Samuel W. B&xxr, M.A. 
P.B.G.S. New Edition, with HhutrationB engraved on Wood, h7 ^» Pearson. 
Crown 8vo. Is, M, 

ThB BIFIX and the HDVED in CEYL0E. By Sir Samuel W. 
Baxr, M.A. 7.B.a.S. New Bditten, with IlbKtrabiona eiigmv«d on Wood by 
Q. Pear son. Crown 8n). 74. 6d. 

'KEEXnrG the BUH ; a Journey all roand :&e World through B^t, 
China. Japan, and Calitenia. By Wiluam Sikpson, F.B.a.S. With^SHeUo- 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author. Medtam frra 34«. 
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VVTSOBDEK PEAKS and trNFEEaxrENTED YAI^LXYa; » lOd- 

smnmer BamblB •moug the Dolomites. By Ammua B. Jtamjmm* With a 
Map and 27 Wood BagraYings. Medium 870. 21«. 

The DOLOMITE XOITETAINS ; Excnrsions throngh Tyrol, Carinthu^ 
Carniola, and Prinll, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbert and a. C. GuuaowJ44,TJ&.Q,S, 
With nomeroDB lUiutrations. Bquaxe crown 8to. 21f . 

The VALLET8 of TIBOL; their Traditions and OiustomB, and how 
to Visit them. By Miss B. H. Busk, Author of * The Folk-Lore of Borne/ &c« 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Grown Syo. 12<. Bd. 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWrrZSBLATO, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Foot Miles to an Inch. Edited by B. 
C. Nichols, F.S.A. F.B.G.6. In Four Sheets, price 42«. or mounted in a csm, 
Ms. Sd, Each Sheet may be bad separately, price 124. m: mounted in a ease, 154. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actnal Survey in 
1863-1864. By Apams-Bkillt, F.B.O.S. M.A.C. Published under the An- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout drawing- 
paper 28in. X 17in. price 10*. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, lis. 6d. 

HOW to SEE NOEWAT. By Captain J. B. Caicpbsll. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fop. 8to. price 5s, 

0TTIDE to the PYRENEES, for the Q«e of Voantaineert. By 

Charles Packb. With Map and Illustrations. Grown 8to. Is. 64. 

The ALPINE GTTIBE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 8 vols, post 8vo. Thoroughly Bevised Editions, with Maps 
and Illastrations :— I. W«»lem Alps^ 6«. 6d. II. Central Alps, Is. Sd. III. 
Ecutem Alps, 10s. Sd, Or in Ten Parts, prloe 2s. 6d. each. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and en the Geolo^ 

of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Quids 
maj be had with this iKTRODncnoN pr^xed, price Is. extra. 

VISITS to BEMABKABLE PLACES : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones ninstrative of Striking Passqges in English History and Poetry. By 
WiUJAM HowTET. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2fi<. 



Works of Fiction. 

HIOOLEBT-PIOOLEBY; or. Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Bight Hon. E. M. Enatchbull-Hugbsssn, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from (Mginal Designs by B. DojIb, engraved on Wood by Q. 
Pearson. Grbwn 6to. price 6s. 

WHISPEB8 from FAIBTLANB. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Huobsskv, M.P. With Nine Blnstratlons from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by O. Pearson. Grown 8vo. price 6s, 

LABT WILLOBOHBT'S DLABY, 1635^1668 ; Charles the First, the 
Protectorate, and the Bestoration. Beprodueed in the Styie of the Period to 
which the Diary relates. Grown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

TALES of the TETTTONIC LANBS. By the Bey. a. W. Cox, MJl. 

and E. H. JoNBd. Grown 8vo. 10<. 6d, 

She FOLX-LOOKE of BOME, oolleeted by Word of Month firom the 
People. By Miss B.H.BX7SK, Author of *Fatrafias,' Ac. Orown^vo. 12«.6d. 
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VOVBLS uid TALES. 6j the Right Hon. B. Disbaeli, M.F. 
Cabinet Bdition, complete In Ten Yolnmee, crown 8yo. price £3. 



LOT]IAIB,e«. 
OONIKOSBT, Bt, 

8tbil,8«. 
Tancred, (it, 

YSNlEnA,6«. 



Hknriktta Tkmple,>6<. 

CONTAKINI FLB^UNG, &C. 6«. 

Alrot, Ixigx, &c. G«. 
The Young Di7KB,&c. 6«. 

YiTIAN GbKT ,6«. 



Tke KOD£BN NOVELISTS LIBEABT. Each Work in crown Sro. 

complete in a Single Yolume : — 
ATHBR8T0NB Priobt, 2s, boards ; 3«. 6d. cloth. 
Madrmoisbllb Mori, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Mbltillb's Oladiators, 2s boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Good for Nothino, 2s. hoards ; 2s. Sd. cloth. 

————— HoLMBT House, 2s, boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 
- INTEHPRETER, 2s. boards ; 2s, Sd. cloth. 

— ^ Kate Coventry, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd, cloth. 

Queen's Maiues, 2s, boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 

DiGBY Grand, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 

General Bounce, 2s, boards ; 2s. Bd. doth. 

Tbollope's Wardrn, Is. Bd. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

BARCHRbTER TowERS, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd, cloth. 

Bramlet-Moore's Six Sisters of tfte Yalleys, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd, cloth. 
The BuJiGK)MASTER's FAMILY, 2s. boards ; 2s. Bd. cloth. 

CABINET EDITION of STOBIES and TALES by Miss Sewell:— 



Amy Herbert, 2s, Bd, 
Gertrude, 2s. Bd, 
The Earl's Daughter, 2s. Bd, 
Experience of Life, 2s. Bd, 
Ouevb Hall, 2s, Bd, 



Ivors, 2s. Bd, 

£atharinb Ashton, 2s. Bd. 
Margaret Percival, Bs. Bd, 
Lanefon Parsonage, Zs, Bd, 
Ursula, Bs, Bd, 



BECKEB'S 6ALLUS ; or, Koman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excorsast^. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, Bd. 

BECKEB'S CHABICLES: a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excnrsnses. New Edition. Post 6vo. Is, Bd. 



Poetry and The Drama, 



POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. lUnstrated by 17 Etchings by L. Alma 
Tadbma and William B. Scott. Crown Svo. price lbs, 

MOOBE'S IBISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Saper*royal Svo. Bis, Bd, 

Miniature Edition of Moore*8 Irish Melodies, with Maclise*8 De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. . Imp. 16mo. 104. 6d. 

BALLADS and LTBICS of OLD FBANCE; with other Poems. By 
A. Lang, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. 8vo. price bs. 

1[00BE*8 LALLA BOOKH. Tenniers Edition, with 68 Wood 
XngravingB from Original Drawings and other Hlnstrationa. Fcp. 4to. 214. 
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SOUTHET'S POETICAL WOBKS, with the Author s laat Corrections 
and c<q;>7right Additions. Medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 

LATS of AKCIENT BOKE ; with IVBT and the ABliADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Loxd Magaulat. 16mo. 8«. 6d. 

LOBD KACAULAT'S LATS of AKCIENT BOME. With 90 lUustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scharv. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Mittiatiire Edition of Lord Macanlay'e Lays of Ancient Borne, 

with the ninstrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d. 

The ANEID of VIBGIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
CoviNOTON, M.A. New Edition. Grown 8to. 9«. 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Eoferences and 
Soglish Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yomgb. 8to. 21«. 

The LTCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAKONIS of KILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Beprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by G. S. Jeuram, liA. Grown Sro. 2s. 6d, 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILT SHAKSPEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium 8yo. large type, with 36 Woodcuts, price 14«. Gabinet Edition, wit3i 
the same Illustrations, 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 21«. 

POEKS. By Jban Ingelow. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. price 10*. 

FrasT SsBiBS, oontaming ' Diyidbd,' ' The Star's Monument,' &c. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. 8yo. price 5i. 
Sbcond Seribs, * A Btort of Doom,' * G-ladts and her Island,' &o. Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst Sbbies, with nearly 100 Illnstrations, 
engraved on Wood by DaLziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 



Rural Sports, &c. 

DOWN the BOAD ; Or, Heminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By G. T. S. Birch Bbtnardson. Second Edition, with Twelve Goloured 
ninstrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium 8to. 21«. 

The DEAD SHOT; or. Sportsman's Complete Guide: a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaUng, Pigeon-shooting, 4c. Sy Marxsmak. 
Bevised Edition. Fcp. 8to. with Plates, 5s. 

SHCTCLOPJEDIA of BUBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Bacing, 
and all other Bural and Athletio Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blainb. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 ^m Designs by John Lrbcu). 8vo. 31«. 

The ELT-EISHEB*8 ENT0M0L06T. By Alfbkd Ronalds. With 
coloured Bepreeentations of the Natural and Artifldal Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with ao ootonred Plates. 8to. 14«. 
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A BOOK on AVOLIVO ; a eovnplete TreatiM on the Art of Axigliiig 
In efTwy braneh. By Fraxcis Fbakov. New Bdition, with Poctrait and 1ft 
other Plata!, pUn and coloured. Port 8to. Us, 

WILGOCKS*S SEA.EISHEBKAJr ; eomprMtng the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Kete, and BemvAM on £oet8 and Boating. 
K«wSdition,with80Woodaati. Port 8vo. 18«. €d. 

E0BSE8 uid 8TABLE8. By Colonel F. FrrzwroRAK, XV . the King's 
HnflMn. With Tweoty-foor Plates of lUofltaaUons, containing vary nvsurova 
FlgarsiengraTedon Wood. %YO.lOs,$tL 

The H0B8E*8 FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOTTED. By W. 

ICiLBs, Esq. Ninth Edition* with Qliutrations. Imperial 8vo. 12«. 9d. 

A PLAIN TBEATISE on HOBSE-SSOEING. By W. Muss, JEati. 
Sixth Edition. Port Bro. with Illnstrations, 2s, M, 

STABLES and STABLE-FITTINOS. By W. Mules, Esq. Imp. 8to. 
with 18 Plates, Us, 

KRMkJJKB on HDB8ES' TEKCE, addxesied to Purdbaseis. Sy W. 

Mn:ES, Bsq. Port 8to. Is. 6d. 

The EOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By Wiixxaic Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlaiSBd. 6to. with numerous Woodcuts, lis, 6d. 

The DOG. By Wilimk Youatt. 8vo. with niuaerous 'Woodcots, 6#. 

The BOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stovehjbxqv, With 70 
Wood Bngiavinga. Square crown 8to. 7s. 6d, 

The OBETHOTIND. By Stonbhekge. Revised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8to. lU. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment : with an Essay on Pastari- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobson. Crown 8to. with lUustxations, 78. 6d. 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEOBT and PBACTICE of BAXKnO. By H. D. Macbbod, 

1C.A. Bairister-at-Law. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised. (In Two 
Volumes.) Vol. I. 6vo. price \%s, 

K'CTTLLOGH'S DICTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and revised Edition. 8vo. 63«. 

The OABIVET LAWYEB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 

Olvll, Criminal, and Constitutional : Intended for PractiGal Use and General 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 94. 

PBOTEGTION from FIBE and THIEVES. Including the Construc- 
tion of Locks, Sirfes, Btrong-Room, and Fire-proof Buildings ; Burglary and 
the Means of Preventing it ; Fire, its Detection, Prevention, aad Bxtinetion ; 
&c. By G. H. Chubb, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With 83 Woodeuts. Grown 8vo.0j. 
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BLAOKEHTOXIS 1C0OVQKI8SB, a Compendiam of the Laws of 
England to the Present time, in JWor Books, MMdi antnadngtbe Legal Prlaciples 
and Practical Information contained in their respective volumes of Blackstone, 
snpplementod hy Sabseqnent Statntoty Bnactments, Important Legal DeciaioQB, 
&c. By D. M. AsRD, B«rzist«r-at-Law. Beviied Bdition. Post 8vo. It, M, 

PEWIHEB'S COMPBEEEmVE flPSCIFIEB; a « Guide to the 

Practical Specification of every kind of Building- ArtifloeEB' Work* with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. YoiTira. drown 8vo. Us, 

OOLLISBIEB and C0LLIBB8 ; a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Cases relstixig thexeto. By J. 0. Towlbb. Third Edition. Pop. 6vo. 7s. 6d. 

EIKTS to X0TSEB8 on the KAHAfiEKZlTT at their B[XALTfi 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in tli« X4ying4a Becnn. By -the late 
Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

The KATEB3IAL HAHAGEKEKT of CHILDBElf in SXAXTH and 
Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

The THEOST of the VODEBH SCISKTIFIC 0A1EE of VHIST. 

By William Pole, F.B.S. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, Gd, 

CBZ8S OPEVnraS. By F. W. JjOTxmujx, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Second BAition revised. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. dd. 

THEEE HUITDKBD OBZCONAI. CEESS PBOBBEMS and «nn)IX8. 
By Jambb Poebob, M. A. and W. T. Pibbcb. With nomarons Diagrams. Square 
tap. 8vo. 7s, 6d, SupPLSicaNT, price 2s, 6d. 

A PBACnCAL TBEATI8E on BSEWIKG ; with FonanlaB for Fnblic 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. BiMX. 8vo. 10«. 6d, 



XOJ)EBN COOKEBT for PBIVATE FAXILIES, Tedueed to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Eeceipta. By EuzA Acton. 
Newly revised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Gs, 

MATTITDEB'S TBEABT7BT of XKOWLEDGE and LIBBABT of 

Beference ; comprising an Engliifti Dictionary and Grammar, TXniversal Oaaetteer, 
CLsssical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a i^ynopeis of the Peerage 
useful Table*, &c. Bevlaed Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6i. olotb» or 10«. oalf. 



Knowledge for the Young. 

The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on llisoellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Infant minds. 18mo. 14. 

SECOND SEBIES of the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects 
not contained in the Fibst Sbbibs. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGBAPHT: Containing several 
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